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THE Westminster Gazette has in its time poured liberal douches 
Th of cold water upon those who have endeavoured 
e to arouse the people of this country to the grave 
Awakening re ; 
menace of German ambition. Its columns 
of the 

re ai have been ever open to the Pro-German pens 
cheaemaseen of the clever writer who masquerades under the 
designation of ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” and Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
who has unsuccessfully attempted, during the last few years, 
to make us forget that he used to be a well-wisher of the British 
Empire. All the more welcome is the tardy awakening of the 
Westminster Gazette, as shown by the remarkable article in its 
issue of January 22, entitled “The Invasion of England by 
Germany—lIs it practicable? The Plans of German Strategists” 

which is thus editorially endorsed : 

We publish this morning an article by a writer of high naval authority, 
which in a serious and sober spirit examines a question of great interest to 
naval students and to the public. Is an invasion of England by Germany 
among the factors to be reckoned with in the event of war? The writer is of 
opinion that it is, and that it has been considered by German stategists to the 
extent of making practical preparations for it in certain circumstances. Those 
preparations may, as he says, impose on us the necessity of taking steps to 
neutralise them, but what are the circumstances contemplated? They are that 
our fleet shall first have been crippled by an encounter with oth-r Powers in 
another part of the world, from which it will have emerged victorious but 
probably exhausted. 

This is a proposition which, in season and out of season, if 
such warnings are ever out of season, we have dinned into the 
minds of our readers as the governing factor in our Foreign 
J’olicy and naval strategy. We believe that it has been assimilated 
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by the Man in the Street, though the education of the Mandarin 
in the Cabinet is still far from complete. The “ High Naval 
Authority” of the Westiiuster Gazette expounds his thesis in 
lucid detail, using Mr. Erskine Childers’s original and brilliant 
book, The Riddle of the Sands: a Record of Secret Service Recently 
Achieved (Smith, Elder and Co.), as an appropriate peg. The 
argument is thus summarised by the [Vestminster Gazette : 

Practically it comes to this—that in the opinion of some of the most eminent 
soldiers in Europe the invasion of Great Britain from oversea is, in certain 
circumstances, a practicable undertaking, and that this opinion is so far from 
being a mere theory that practical provision for giving effect to it is actually 
among the elaborate secret arrangements which the German Government has 
made in view of eventualities in European politics. 

Then follows this delicious passage : 

In calling attention to this fact the object is of course not to revive any of 
the old panics about invasion, and still less to create prejudice against Germany 
(our italics). The German Government has a perfect right, even a duty, to take 
any measures or to lay any plans for attack or defence which it thinks neces- 
sary for its own strength or safety, and is not exposed to any charge of unfriend- 
liness in so doing (our italics). 

We confess to being totally unable to scale such heights of 
“ unctuous rectitude.” Germany’s desire to invade England is 
apparently to be regarded as a friendly act, demonstrating her 
admiration for this island upon which the Kaiser would like to 
hold a military picnic, andit would be thoroughly “ undignified” 
on our part to “hurt the susceptibilities” of Germany by “ creat- 
ing prejudice” against her. We should be intensely grateful if 
the Westminster Gazette would inform us how the British Government 
is to be induced to make the counter-preparations it admits to be 
necessary unless public opinion is aroused to the need of such 
measures ? We should also very much like to read the article 
which would appear in the Westminster Gazette in the event of our 
Government being discovered in making elaborate arrangements 
to attack another Power—with which we professed friendship 
and with which our dynasty was intimately related—whenever it 
should be sufficiently “ crippled.” 


The “ High Naval Authority ” of the Westminster Gazette points 
out that German stategists, including Moltke, have 
steadily entertained the opinion that the invasion 
of this country could be accomplished in certain 
eventualities, and he is aware of what is common knowledge, viz., 
that the pigeon-holes of the General Staff in Germany are “ full 
of elaborated schemes for an invasion.” it is superfluous to 
add that the officers of the German General Staff are not 


The German 
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encouraged to waste their time on mere academic speculations. 
The writer emphasises the necessity imposed upon the British 
Government when framing our new naval programme of taking 
into consideration the remarkable development of the German 
Imperial Navy under the Bill of 1900, which provided for the con- 
struction by the year 1916—no remote date toa prescient Power— 
of no less than thirty-eight battleships, fourteen large cruisers, and 
thirty-eight small cruisers, with an increase in personnel from 23,000 
officers and men to 59,000, at a total expenditure of over eighty-six 
million sterling. (This, moreover, in a country which is being 
“ruined” by Protection.) Even “ this immense programme” will 
be enlarged before long, if Parliamentary sanction can be obtained, 
for it is being urged in Berlin that the German fleet in foreign 
waters should be strengthened in consequence of the position and 
interests of Germany abroad, while “the view is now generally 
accepted that the main object of German naval authorities is to keep 
a very strong fleet continually in home waters.” In the words of 
the Act of 1900, the German ideal is “to have a fleet of such 
strength that even for the mightiest Power a war with Germany 
would jeopardise its own supremacy.” We are almost weary of 
pointing out that “the mightiest Power” is obviously England;; 
but how often have we been lectured by mugwumps and superior 
persons on the extravagance of this view. How often have we 
not been told by flattered visitors to German dockyards and 
eminent Englishmen who have “heard all about it from the 
Kaiser,” that Germany is building her Navy simply and solely as 
“a measure of precaution against the Dual Alliance.” However, 
the “ High Naval Authority” of the Westminster Gazette con- 
temptuously rejects this nonsense : 

The German fleet in “ home waters” clearly need not be of great strength as 
against Russia, which has practically denuded her Baltic fleet of sea-going 
ships, and limited it to coast-defence vessels. As against France the great 
struggle must be on land, and sea-fighting can have little or no influence on the 
result. Consequently it is clear that German naval policy is governed by the 
consideratien of a possible conflict with England in the North Sea. Foreign 
squadrons are not neglected as a protection for colonies, commerce, and com- 
munications; but they are deliberately subordinated to the provision of a 
powerful home fleet. The equipment, training, and complete efficiency of the 
latter fleet are the prime objects of the Emperor and his advisers. 

What steps are we taking to meet the tremendous naval 

The British pongeenienen which have pecauane ~ penraeere 

the Lord of the Atlantic,” whose “ destiny lies 

re upon the water,” and who is determined “to 
grasp the Trident?” Practically nothing at all. There is, it is 
true, the embryo of a Home Fleet, as well as the provision of 
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a Naval Base in the Firth of Forth, which, be it remembered, 
was a concession to the ‘strategists of the streets.” But a 
“ paper base” would be of very little use, except in a war witha 
phantom fleet. Mr. Erskine Childers, the author of the book 
under review, has succeeded by a brilliant effort of imagination 
in putting himself in the position of the German strategist, and 
he has worked out a plan, which may be the official German plan, 
for the successful invasion of England—“a well-timed, well- 
planned blow at the industrial heart of the Kingdom, the great 
Northern and Midland towns, with their teeming populations of 
peaceful wage-earners.” He lays his remarkable story in East 
Friesland, and develops it with amazing detail and local know- 
ledge. He is clearly entitled to call his speculation “ a record of 
Secret Service recently achieved,” and though we feel incapable of 
expressing any opinion upon the counter-preparations which Mr. 
Childers recommends, such as “a Mosquito Fleet,” there can 
be no doubt but that he has rendered a real public service in 
attempting to arouse the British Sluggard:while there is yet time. 


We make a point of giving prominence to this topic at the 
present moment, as it has a special application to 
The > ae a 

tee the Far Eastern crisis. It is common ground 
Application. 114¢ for the present, and during the next few 
years, the realisation of the German dream of striking a sudden 
blow at the heart of the British Empire depends upon certain 
contingencies : (1) The defeat of our Fleet by a hostile combina- 
tion; (2) Our being sufficiently crippled in a victorious naval 
engagement ; (3) The temporary weakness of the British Fleet 
in home waters owing to political complications elsewhere. We 
are, of course, aware that according to the orthodox official view 
the Far Eastern crisis, even should the worst come to the worst, 
would resolve itself into a duel between Russia and Japan, as the 
respective allies of the combatants would agree to stand aside 
and see fair play, but we have never been able to accept this 
optimistic forecast, as it assumes too much and _leaves 
too little to the chapter of accidents, War instantaneously 
alters the entire political temperature, and whatever may be 
the formal terms of any paper alliance, the ally of the defeated 
party would feel under the strongest moral and even interested 
obligation to intervene. Therefore a struggle which may begin 
as a local duel might easily develop into a world-wide war. In 
particular, the position of the French Government, which is 
never a very strong one, would be exceedingly difficult from the 
moment of the firing of the first shot. Whatever may be said to 
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the contrary in London, the French people still regard the 
Russian Alliance as the corner-stone of their foreign policy, as 
M. Delcassé has lately reiterated in the Senate, and their financial 
stake in the Russian Empire is so immense as almost to make 
France a belligerent. For these and other reasons we are 
exceedingly sceptical as to the capacity of the French Cabinet to 
resist the tremendous pressure which would be put upon it by the 
Nation amie et alliée, in the event of fortune smiling on the arms 
of Japan, while the machinations of Germany—whose single 
object throughout the Far Eastern crisis has been to engineer a 
universal conflagration involving every other Power except her- 
self—would be another formidable factor. The intervention of 
France on the side of Russia would necessitate our intervention 
on the side of Japan. Such a development might conceivably 
afford the German Emperor precisely that opportunity for a blow 
at the British heart of which we are forewarned by the “ High 
Naval Authority” already quoted. Lord Salisbury fully realised 
the trend of German ambition, as is clear from the interesting 
article in the current Quarterly Review, and the South African 
War has taught the average man that other Powers are capable 
of cultivating long cherished designs. To-day we can all see that 
the struggle for supremacy between Boerdom and the British 
Empire was bound to come from the moment of Majuba. How 
can the British Government remain blind to the equally obvious 
fact that Germany’s investment of nearly a hundred millions in 
Sea Power makes a conflict with this country equally inevitable 
—unless we make the necessary counter-preparations ? 


There has been no decisive development in the Far Eastern 
crisis throughout: the past month. Peace has 


7 remained suspended by a single thread, and so 
Far Eastern 
Crisis. long as that thread does not snap we cannot 


abandon hope. As we pointed out in our last 
number, “the maintenance of peace depends upon the ability of 
the reasonable elements in the Russian Government to reassert 
themselves at the eleventh hour over the adventurous elements 
which have lately gained the upper hand, and which are appa- 
rently resolved upon war at any price,” adding that the Emperor 
Nicholas would “ continue to exert himself in favour of the cause 
which he has at heart,” and we hazarded the prediction that as 
his Majesty was strong enough to control the War Party in the 
winter of 1899 and 1900, even after every preparation had been 
made for mobilising a Russian army on the Afghan frontier, “so 
on the present occasion he may be able to prevent his fire-eaters 
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from pursuing their quarrel with Japan.” There is every reason 
to believe that this expresses the exact position in St. Peters- 
burg to-day. There have been many indications since the open- 
ing of the New Year that the Imperial influence has been working 
zealously for peace, and it is now being somewhat tardily seconded 
by a powerful party of statesmen, diplomatists, and even soldiers, 
who, though they may not share their Sovereign’s hatred of war, 
are convinced that Russia is wholly unable to conduct a successful 
war in the Far East at the present time. That we take no 
partisan view as to the responsibility for the crisis is shown 
by the recent announcement in the Paris Temps that Count 
Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, has resumed the direc- 
tion of Russian policy in the Far East, and that he has made a 
tabula rasa of all that has occurred since the appointment of 
Admiral Alexieff! This is about as crushing a condemnation of 
Russian policy as could well be pronounced, but it is utterly 
irrational to imagine that a high-spirited nation like Japan 
could be goaded to extremities week after week by Admiral 
Alexieff, and that everything must be amicably settled on 
the reappearance of Count Lamsdorff—when the policy of 
bluff is seen to have failed. In a subsequent article, 
“taking a hopeful view of the situation,” the Temps contrasted 
the “notorious, authentic, and loyally pacific intentions” 
of the Tsar Nicholas with “the prominence in his Council 
of certain opinions not less openly attached to the idea of war.” 
The French semi-official organ recognises that the disgrace and 
dismissal of M. Witte marked the triumph of the school of con- 
quest and annexation of the Far East, which got the upper hand 
with the sudden appearance of a comparatively unknown poli- 
tician, M. Bezobrazoff. The war-at-any-price régime was inau- 
gurated with the appointment of Admiral Alexieff as the Viceroy 
of the Far East with almost plenary powers, and in the opinion 
of the Temps, it was astonishing, not that such an arrangement 
should pave the way towards a fatal conflict on the Korean- 
Manchurian question, but that the rupture had not yet occurred. 
But now that Count Lamsdorff had been reinstated, and that 
Admiral Alexieff and M. Bezobrazoff were relegated to the back- 
ground, all would be well. We share the hopes of the Temps. 
War can be avoided, but only if Russia is prepared to yield to the 
legitimate demands of Japan, ~ 
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Another thread of hope running through the Far Eastern crisis 
: has been the altogether admirable conduct of 
The Pulley ho by her moderation and her mingled 
of Japan. — ee ee & 
orbearance and firmness, has set an example to 
the Western world. She has not made a single faux pas through- 
out these tortuous negotiations, and has steadily riveted her gaze 
upon the main objects, and has resolutely refused to allow her 
diplomacy to be diverted into those side-issues in which the 
Russians usually excel in entangling their antagonists. She is 
simply seeking to secure her own safety by protecting her vitals 
from an aggressive neighbour. Any Power with the resources of 
Russia holding Southern Korea would endanger the Empire of 
Japan, and therefore the acquisition by Russia either of strategic 
points in Southern Korea or of a “sphere” in Northern Korea— | 
which would be a mere stepping-stone—could not be allowed for 
a moment by a Power in the position of Japan. Therefore, 
Japan has insisted on the independence of Korea, and upon this 
her case is so irresistible that even the Russian Government is 
believed to be ready to give way. The Manchurian question 
offers greater difficulties, but they are difficulties mainly of 
Russian manufacture. Japan was ordered out of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, which she acquired as the legitimate fruits of her 
victory over China, by a combination of European Powers acting 
in the interests of Russia, on the ground that her presence at Port 
Arthur would be a menace to the integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
Russia subsequently stepped into the position from which Japan 
had been thus ignominiously ousted, and now that the latter’s 
turn has come, she might be expected to adopt a bag-and- 
baggage policy towards Russia. With characteristic moderation 
she has done nothing of the kind. She has been at all times 
willing to recognise legitimate Russian interests, as, for example, 
the railway, in Manchuria. Japan has merely stipulated for a 
; solemn and binding recognition by Russia that Manchuria is 
still a part of the Chinese Empire, which it ought not to be 
impossible for Russia to give, asshe has made declarations to that 
effect to several Great Powers, and if it be true, as is stated, 
that she has recently reiterated these assurances in other capitals, 
but refuses to make them in Tokyo from motives of amour propre, 
she would be entirely responsible for the consequences of such 
obstinacy. How can the St. Petersburg Government imagine 
that other Powers are to be allowed free entry into Manchuria, 
while Japanese subjects are not to be allowed either to trade or 
settle in that country? Yet this, as we go to press, appears to 
be the somewhat narrow ground upon which the crisis now hinges, 
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The famous Peking correspondent of the Times, who has a 
genius for obtaining inaccessible information, has 


manna succeeded in procuring a “correc’‘ed list of the 

Military . “1: — i ales 

St th Russian military forces in the Far East,” which 
rength. is calculated to make the world marvel more than 


ever at the presumptuous folly of those Russian statesmen or 
soldiers who are responsible for the present crisis. According to 
this estimate—which comprises all the troops east of Lake 
Baikal in Siberia, and Manchuria, the guards of the whole of 
the Manchurian railways, as well as the railway between Vladivo- 
stock and Khaborovka, the guards of the Amur River, and the 
garrisons at Vladivostock, Possiet Bay, Dalny, and Port Arthur— 
Russia’s total paper strength in this vast region is only 3115 officers, 
147,479 men, and 266 guns. Moreover, we are told to read 
these figures bearing in mind, first, that the line of communica- 
tions between Manchuria and Western Siberia “consists of a 
single line of lightly constructed railway”; secondly, that the 
Manchurian Railway traverses 1555 miles of unfriendly country, 
whose people may conceivably regard the Japanese as liberators ; 
while, thirdly, these numbers represent the full war strength, 
“and assume not a single man is sick or absent, nor a single 
gun disabled.” The naval position of Russia is summarised in 
the significant statement that all the Russian fleet, with the 
exception of four armoured cruisers which are at Vladivostock, 
is now lying at Port Arthur, “ wedged in a confined harbour, or 
rather basin, with only one dock available for repairs.” The 
writer’s detailed analysis of the Russian military forces is as 
follows: Total infantry 2100 officers and 105,829 men, mainly 
composed of East Siberian Rifles. We should not forget however 
—and this appears to be Russia’s solitary advantage over Japan 
—that each regiment possesses one company of mounted infantry, 
which, together with the Cossacks, are probably about the best 
irregular cavalry in existence. They have the ability of the 
Boers for getting about and taking care of themselves, and 
the same wonderful eye for country. The Russian cavalry 
now available for war against Japan consists of 148 squadrons 
with 603 officers and 21,914 men, made up of six regular 
cavalry squadrons from Russia, 87 squadrons of trans-Baikal 
Cossacks, and 55 Frontier Guard squadrons. The artillery 
consists of 36} batteries and 266 guns, viz., 15 held batteries 
with 8 guns each, and one of 6 guns; 4 horse batteries 
(6 guns); 2 mountain batteries (8 guns); and one mountain 
battery (6 guns) ; one heavy battery of 8 guns, one horse moun- 
tain section (2 guns), 6 batteries of 6 quick-firers apiece, and 6 
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Frontier Guard batteries with 8 guns each. Each battery 
consists of 6 officers and 242 men, while there is a limited amount 
of Garrison Artillery, the total artillery force being 264 officers and 
10,567 men. The engineers comprise 22 companies with 88 
officers and 3745 men, while the personnel of the Transport 
Department numbers 60 officers and 5423 men. These figures, 
which may be accepted as accurate, make the military position 
of Russia infinitely worse than it was ever imagined, and would 
seem to debar her from taking the offensive against Japan. 


Not the least suggestive incident of the Far Eastern crisis was 
the sudden onslaught on Russia, which appeared 


A German in one of the most responsible and frequently 
Attack ee = : 
; inspired German newspapers, the National 
on Russia. 


Zeitung, on January 18, at a moment when “the 
Eastern neighbour ” was in deep water. This attack was rendered 
all the more striking by the fact that it coincided with debates in 
the Reichstag in which Count von Bilow and other members 
of the German Government were positively fawning upon 
Russia. It has always been a principle of German policy 
to hit any Power in difficulties, but always in such a manner 
as to enable all official responsibility to be repudiated when 
the difficulties are over. This country has continually re- 
ceived this treatment, but we can scarcely recall any such 
menace addressed of late years by Berlin to St. Petersburg as 
that of the National Zeitung. It offers a singular contrast to the 
general attitude of the German press which, during the last few 
weeks, has constituted itself the officious mouthpiece of the St. 
Petersburg Government,.and has laboured to make mischief 
between Great Britain and Russia, the semi-official organ of the 
Berlin Foreign Office, the North German Gazette actually going to 
the length of asserting that the Argentine battleships recently 
acquired by the Japanese Government had left Genoa manned 
by officers and men of the British navy. However, for once the 
mask was laid aside, and we trust that the Tsar id his advisers 
areedified. The National Zeitung pointed o. that for the last 
fifteen years Russia’s voice had frequently been decisive in the 
European Concert owing to her territorial immunity from attack, 
Germany being the only Power who could meet her on even terms, 
while even Germany was handicapped by such strategical diff- 
culties as made a war with Russia not worth waging. But all this 
had been changed since Russia had reached the open sea, and 
rendered herself liable to attack by the Naval Powers, In the 
words of the National Zeitung, Russia 
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has also lost for ever that imposing vantage-ground dominating, so to speak, 
the whole of Europe which she occupied on the flank of this Continent. That 
position was due to the circumstance that Russia could collect on her western 
frontier those vast masses of troops which her gigantic Empire placed at her 
disposal, and that, in particular, she could convert the Kingdom of Poland 
into a permanent military camp. 


The National Zeitung, which would certainly never have pub- 
lished such an article without official sanction, 
The Future ; ; 
was no less frank in discussing the future of 
Russia, who must be surprised to learn, on the 
authority of an organ which for many years past had only sought 
to be agreeable to St. Petersburg, that “ Russia’s weight in Foreign 
Policy ”’ had been based in the past on the fact that she could 
concentrate her military power unhindered against Europe, 
owing to the unassailable character of her frontiers on both 
flanks and in the rear. But she was now compelled to 
transfer her military and naval centres of gravity eastwards, 
and would for a long time be forced to maintain a standing 
army of at least 200,000 men in her remote Asiatic posses- 
sions, while it would be equally necessary for her to keep 
a fleet in the Pacific stronger than her whole navy in the year 
1890. We may note in passing that no Power has been more 
zealous in encouraging Russian expansion than Germany; but 
now that the policy of expansion has been effected, the National 
Zeitung is free to admit that this very expansion is a source of 
weakness. Russia’s present points of danger were now eight or 
nine thousand kilometres apart, and the conveyance of troops 
from one point to the other was “a gigantic strategical under- 
taking,” and whether the present crisis ended in peace or 
war, Russia “will henceforth labour under the disadvantage 
which has hitherto afflicted Germany, of having to be pre- 
pared for a very big war on two fronts.” According to the 
Times Berlin correspondent, who usually hits the nail on 
the head, the Russians are intended to infer from this lecture 
that in their present weakened position they should make 
friends with Germany at all costs. He points out, however, 
that the position on Russia’s western frontier has not changed 
materially to her disadvantage, for she is on good terms with 
Austria, and the Near Eastern question is being pacifically solved 
under the Austro-Russian agreement. Indeed, it is inconceivable 
that Germany should take advantage of Russia’s entanglement in 
the Far East to put military pressure upon her in Europe. 
“There is little or nothing for Germany to gain in European 
Russia except a few million more Poles, who, as Count von Bilow 


of Russia. 
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says, ‘ breed like rabbits, while the Germans breed like hares.’” 
Morecver, any German attack on Russia would instantaneously 
provoke a French attack on Germany. No one with even the 
most elementary knowledge of foreign policy would question this 
foramoment. Therefore, however difficult Russia’s position in the 
Far East may be, she is at any rate free from European anxieties. 
Let us hope that the timely reminder of the 7imes Berlin corres- 
pondent may at last sink into the minds of responsible British 
statesmen : ‘No more pernicious delusion reigned in England 
during the second half of the nineteenth century than the belief 
that the military strength of Germany was a factor which exer- 
cised the slightest influence upon the Asiatic policy of Russia.” 


Mr. Arnold Forster, the new War Minister, has performed the 
‘Tie Aves ye incredible feat of holding high Cabinet 
Problem, °u for four months without becoming a 
Mandarin. That at any rate is our interpretation 

of the remarkable speech he delivered at Liverpool on January 21, 
which was quite unlike the orthodox official pronouncement, as 
it contained many observations such as intelligent people ex- 
change in private conversation. While frankly recognising that 
the Report of the War Commission was “ no very great surprise” 
to military students, and while “there is much in that Report 
which is disturbing and which is alarming,” it was also “ a record 
of extraordinary strenuous work, done by men working in the 
face of emergency, and done successfully.” Inany case it was not 
his function to distribute responsibility. “ My perception of my 
duty is a totally different one. My duty is, as far as I understand 
it, to endeavour to see that what is evil, that which is condemned 
in the Report, shall not happen again.” The dead past should 
be allowed to bury its dead. In his first week at the War Office 
he had inquired, “ What is the Army maintained for?” and he 
could then obtain no definite answer; but recently the Prime 
Minister had “ laid down a new policy, but it is not a new policy 
to me. It is a policy which I have been hoping for years past 
might become the accepted policy of the country. The Prime 
Minister said the regular Army was intended for work oversea, 
and that invasion on a large scale was not one of the perils we 
need fear if we kept the Navy in proper order.” This declara- 
tion afforded a guide to the organisation of the Army such as 
had never been vouchzafed to any previous Minister. It com- 
pelled us to consider the problem of National Defence as a 
whole. In this spirit Mr. Arnold Forster, who lately left the 
Admiralty, discussed the growth of expenditure, pointing out 
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that, apart from the ungrudged expenditure on the Navy, the 
estimates of the Army and the Civil Service were “ mounting 
year by year to a figure which even the richest nation might 
regard with alarm,” and he shared the prevailing opinion that 
we were not getting full value for our money. There were two 
alternatives, either of spending less money or of getting more 
for the same sum, “Though our machine may be a bad one, 
and works with many creaks and rustily, it would be an act of 
madness to starve our present organisation because of the hope 
and belief that at some future day another organisation which 
will be more economical and effective may replace it.” 


Mr. Arnold-Forster proceeded to point out that some modifi- 
cations of our present military arrangements 
were necessary. There would in the first place 
be a change in the organisation of the War Oftice, 
to secure “a more easy method of administration” as soon as 
the Report of the recently appointed Committee, consisting of 
Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir George Clarke, was pre- 
sented to and approved by the Government. Then, again, as he 
had declared three or four years ago in the House of Commons, 
it was desirable to improve “the intellectual equipment of our 
two Services.” A first step had already been taken, as the 
two Intelligence Departments of the Navy and Army had been 
strengthened, while a Committee of Defence had been formed, 
under the presidency of the Premier, “who takes a lively and 
peculiar interest in all the work which comes before it, and whose 
keenly intellectual mind, brilliant imagination, and sound judg- 
ment, make him almost an ideal head of a body of that kind.” 
A great deal remained to be done before the Committee of 
Defence could properly fulfil its functions, as at the present time 
our Services were to some extent deficient in officers who could 
rightly be regarded as experts on the higher problems of war, 
owing to their lack of training. We should have to follow other 
countries in giving our soldiers and sailors that mental equipment 
which would enable them to act as authoritative guides to our 
governing statesmen. Mr. Arnold-Forster recognised, quite as 
though he were an ordinary member of the public, that when 
the Boer War broke out in 1899, out of 120,000 regular soldiers 
in this country we were unable to send out a single battalion 
of infantry from the home establishment without mobilising the 
entire Army. No serious War Minister could tolerate a con- 
tinuance of such conditions which had not been changed in 
the interval. In the speaker’s own words—which fully justify 


Some 
Modifications. 
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all the criticism of “the critics” : ““We cannot send one single 
battalion at full strength from this country on the outbreak of 
war, large or small. I consider the definite instruction to me 
was to see that we shall have in this country, come what may, 
a military force that will be able to take the field cn any occasion 
when our interests or honour are threatened.” Nor could we 
go on shirking the problem of the Reserve, which was peculiar 
to this country. On the Continent some 5 or 10 per cent. of a 
battalion would on mobilisation be sent back as being inade- 
quately trained, while we found ourselves compelled to discard 
some 50 per cent., making good the deficiency from the Reserve. 
“In other words, the Reserve was not a supplement to the Army, 
but in some cases to the extent of 40 or 50 per cent. it was a 
substitute for it.” This process was unsound both froma military 
and a business point of view, and it was simply disastrous to the 
Reserve, which was composed of men in civil employment, who 
in the event of war, “whether with Mumbo Jumbo or with the 
Emperor of Russia or the German Emperor,” found themselves 
called upon to take the place of the troops in barracks. Such a 
liability reacted upon recruiting. The Reservist must be relieved 
from his present uncertainty which rendered his civil existence 
precarious. Then again we needed a Reserve of trained officers, 
without which we were unable to utilise the almost “unlimited 
supply of capable men ready to serve in the ranks whether 
cavalry or infantry,” which the Empire can provide. Another 
blot was the deplorable condition of our barracks, which were 
altogether behind the times. 


There was also the problem of the Militia, which was “ dying, 
or, rather, being killed,” owing to its treatment 
for many years past as a mere adjunct to the 
Line, which had drawn its life-blood. Then 
came a subject to be approached “ with bated breath,” viz., the 
Volunteers, upon which a Commission was now sitting for 
whose Report they were waiting. But in any event it was no 
use to keep up any force, whether Militia or Volunteers, which 
was not capable of being effectively used in war, and we must 
endeavour to distinguish between those Volunteer forces which 
could give a great deal of time to their military duties, and those on 
the other hand which could less afford. Mr. Arnold-Forster, who 
is areformer and not aniconoclast, concluded hisadmirable speech 
with a warm tribute to the Service of which he is the political 
chief. Surely the time had come for the cessation of attack upon 
the Army, which had now been scolded enough. There was the old 
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fable about the wind and the sun competing to induce a man to 
take off his coat, and the sun won. It was above all necessary to 
encourage the regimental officer to take an interest in his pro- 
fession, and give him the work to do which he is only too ready 
to do, and “ you will be as well, aye, and better served by your 
regimental officers than any country in the world.” A visit to 
some of our barracks and depdts would reveal the heartrending 
tasks of the British officer, “doing housemaids’ work, no work, 
any work except military work, never seeing their company or 
battalion, or being called upon to perform a real military duty. 
. . » Only those who have special courage and endurance, and a 
phenomenal love for their profession, would survive such an ordeal 
as that.” No Minister in our time has had a greater opportunity, 
or will enter upon his duties with a larger share of the public 
confidence, quite regardless of political partisanship, than Mr. 
Arnold-Forster ; and if he is really able to tackle the great 
reactionary vested interests which will be banded together against 
any and every reform, he may certainly rely on sufficient backing 
to see him through. He has, moreover, the advantage of a 
sympathetic Premier, while his colleagues, little as they may 
be in touch with public opinion, must be aware that their own 
existence very largely depends upon the thorough cleansing of 
the Augean Stables in Pall Mall, and upon the British Empire 
being provided with an Army suitable to its needs. 


During the past month Mr. Chamberlain has continued his 
great campaign with unabated zest and power. 


ae. ._, He delivered three important speeches, one at 
Chamberlain’s ‘ uae 
i the annual dinner of the Birmingham Jewellers 
Campaign. 


and Silversmiths’ Association, a second at the 
formal opening of the Tariff Commission, while the third was 
his great effort at the Guildhall: We cannot do more than 
glance at a few salient points. At Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain 
opened with a reference to the South African War, for which he 
admitted “ we were insufficiently prepared,” as “we and all our 
advisers under-estimated the greatness of the task which we had 
been set to do,” but it did not lay with those “who were of 
opinion that no preparation whatever was required, with those 
who opposed even the slightest provision, in anticipation of the 
difficulties which we were facing . . . to condemn us.” As time 


rolled on, we could realise with increasing clearness the gravity 
of the issue that had been decided : “ It was no paltry contention, 
It was no mere matter of the franchise for a few individuals, It 
was not the wrongful ambition or lust of territory. It was nota 
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desire for the supremacy of one race over the other. No; it was 
greater than all these. It was the existence of the Empire which 
was at stake in that war.” The great Colonies had perceived the 
momentous character of the struggle even more quickly and 
clearly than ourselves, and it was this perception which had 
brought them to our aid and induced them to recognise “ for the 
first time in our history their personal individual responsibility 
for the maintenance of our common Empire.” 

Then for the first time the British race throughout the world rallied to the 
assistance of the Motherland. They gave their sympathy. They gave the 
lives of their citizens. They gave their money. They gave us their moral 
support, which perhaps was even more precious than all the rest. They began 
to understand what we also are beginning to understand—that there is some- 
thing greater than provincial life ; there is something more important than the 
isolation of a kingdom ; there is something in the future; there is a nobler 
ideal and inspiration in which all of us will feel the equal privilege aad equal 
joy and equal responsibility in the work of a great Empire. 

Some years ago, in speaking on this subject, he had asked this 
very audience what response would they make to the Colonies, 
and how were they going to recognise their growing desire for a 
common life? And he had told them that they would have in the 
future to take more account of the Colonies. The time had gone 
by when they could be regarded as negligible factors in the history 
of the world. “We may even have to yield something in regard to 
old-fashioned superstitions and antiquated prejudices to meet the 
younger lives that grow up under the shadow of the motherland.” 
And was this not natural? “Is it not so in your own families ? 
There is a time when you treat your children as children, when you 
think for them and work for them. There is a time when you 
hope they will work for you; but if you are to deserve their 
continued affection, respect, and devotion, you must, as they 
grow into manhood, take them into your councils.” The rest of 
the speech, which was fully worthy of this noble exordium, 


was an admirable restatement of the policy of Imperial 
Consolidation. 


On January 15 Mr. Chamberlain, as Honorary President, for- 
: ... mally opened the first session of the Tariff Com- 
the Tesitt mission, which as fully constituted consisted of 
58 members.* It would in his opinion be wrong 


* The complete list of the Commissioners is as follows: Colonel Charles 
Allen, Mr. Frederick Baynes, Mr. J. Henry Birchenough, Mr. Charles Booth, 
Mr. Henry Bostock, Mr. S. B. Boulton, Mr. Richard Burbidge, Sir Vincent 
Caillard, Mr. J. J. Candlish, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., Sir John A. Cockburn, Mr. J. 
Howard Colls, Mr. J. G. Coliner, C.M.G., Mr. William Cooper, Mr. J. Arthur 
Corah (Leicester), Mr. J. W. Dennis, Mr. Charles Eckersley, Mr. Francis 
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to waste the time of very busy men of business by any attempt at 
rhetoric or eloquence, but it might be as well to remind them of 
the origin and object of this Commission. After briefly review- 
ing our fiscal policy during the last fifty years, and the principles at 
stake in the present controversy, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
that the Tariff Commission was “an absolutely unparalleled 
representation of British trade and industry.” A distinguished 
statesman had asserted that it was composed of his own “ per- 
sonal friends and adherents,” but this was a statement which 
“really exceeds the ordinary limits of inaccuracy which are 
allowed to politicians and statesmen.” As a matter of fact he 
had enjoyed the personal acquaintance of a very small minority 
of his hearers, and he did not at that moment know what might 
be the politics of the majority. They had endeavoured to secure 
the co-operation of the most successful and representative men 
in the great trades of the country, and they had obtained “a non- 
Party representation of commerce as commerce, and not as any 
portion of the political life of the country, and a better represen- 
tation I will say than has ever been secured before.” As there 
were seven hundred or eight hundred well-recognised industries 
of considerable importance, it was naturally impossible for each 
to be individually represented, but all would have opportunities 
of stating their case, and needless to say no questions would ever 
be asked as to the views of witnesses as regards fiscal policy. 


It had been pointed out that Labour was not represented, but 
this observation arose from a misapprehension. 
The Commission represented trades and not 
classes, and there was no class distinction in trade interests, as 
the interests of employers and employed were identical, and in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion “ it would be absolutely impossible to 
prepare a tariff which would develop trade and industry, and 


Elgar, Sir Charles Elliott, Mr. Lewis Evans, Mr. George Flett, Mr. Thomas 
Gallaher, Mr. Vicary Gibbs, M.P., Mr. Alfred Gilbey, Mr. W. J. Goulding 
(Dublin), Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., Mr. F. Leverton Harris, M.P., Mr. J. 
Mitchell Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., Sir Robert 
Herbert (chairman), Sir Aifred Hickman, M.P., Sir Alfred L. Jones, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, Mr. J. J. Keswick, Sir W. T. Lewis, Mr. I. Levinstein, Mr. 
Robert Littlejohn, Mr. Charles Lyle, Mr. A. W. Maconochie, M.P , Mr. Henry 
D. Marshall, Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., Sir Andrew 
Noble, the Hon. Charles Parsons, Sir'Walter Peace, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Sir Westby Perceval, Mr. C. J. Phillips, Mr. Joseph Rank (Hull), Mr. R. H. 
Reade (Belfast), Sir George Ryder, Sir C. Clementi Smith, Sir Charles Tennant, 
Mr. Francis Tonsley, Sir John Turney, Mr.S. J. Waring, jun., and Mr. W. 
Bridges Webb. Secretary, Mr. W. A. S. Hewins ; Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Percy A. Hurd. 
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thereby add to the profits of the employers, without at the same 
time benefiting the employed, both by increase of employment 
and also by increase of wages.” No one could imagine that the 
interests of the working classes were likely to be ignored by a 
Commission containing such men as Mr. Mosely and Mr. Charles 
Booth. In any even the working men were the masters of 
the situation, as under our existing elective and representative 


system, ‘they are the judges and the jury to whom we shall have 
appeal.” 


It is our business to prepare a case in order to submit it tothem. No one is 

mad enough to suppose that we have any executive authority, that we could 
impose the views at which we may arrive upon the country. Everybody knows 
that, unless the scheme which we may ultimately present is one which mects 
with the full approval of the working classes of the country, it will not have 
the slightest chance of adoption. 
In conclusion, Mr: Chamberlain pointed out that it would 
be premature on his part to anticipate the results of their 
labours. If they were successful, as he thought they would 
be, in producing a tariff, taking full account of all the varied 
interests concerned, and which generally commended itself 
to those interests, “although even then we shall not have made 
law, we shall have done a great service to our law-givers, 
and we shall have paved the way at any rate for the imme- 
diate realisation of any mandate with which the country may 
ultimately be pleased to entrust us.” The Commission after- 
wards sat in private, and the following were appointed on the 
General Purposes Committee: Mr. Charles Booth, Sir Vincent 
Caillard, Mr. Harris, M.P., Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., Sir 
Robert Herbert (chairman of the Commission), Sir Alfred Jones, 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, and Mr. C. Arthur Pearson (vice-chairman). 
As the fury of the Free Importers at the constitution of this 
Commission continues unabated, we remain absolutely con- 
vinced of Mr. Chamberlain’s wisdom in inviting the business 
capacity of the country to undertake the difficult task of con- 
structing a scientific British tariff. 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded the first stage of his Herculean 

task by a speech in every respect worthy of the 
hana pie aren Aa “nant tn 2 
Guildhall on January 19, under the Presidency of 
the Lord Mayor (Sir James Ritchie, brother of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer). The proceedings were strictly non-Party, 
and the party of Reform were untortunately debarred from 


testing the sentiment of the assembly by resolution, though there 
VOL. XLII 65 
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can be little doubt as to what would have been the result. Ata 
vast overflow meeting outside the Guildhall, which was also 
addressed by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Claud Hamilton moved a 
resolution of thanks, declaring that 


a complete reconsideration of the fiscal policy of the kingdom is of vital import- 
ance at this moment in order to defend our commerce and our industries from 
hostile foreign tariffs ; and that every effort should be made to bind closely 
together the Mother Country and the Colonies by such mutual arrangements 
as will, without increasing the cost of food in this country, develop the trade 
of the Empire and be to their mutual interest. 


This was seconded by Major Coates, M.P., and carried almost 
without dissent. Simultaneously great audiences at the Queen’s 
Hall and the People’s Palace heard the Guildhall speech by 
means of the electrophone, and were equally enthusiastic in 
supporting the policy. In the Guildhall Mr. Chamberlain ad- 
dressed the citizens of London “as one of yourselves,” being “a 
Freeman of the City by inheritance,” and as having learnt “the 
rudiments of commerce in the heart of the City, only a few yards 
from the place at which I am speaking.” He briefly recapitulated 
the leading arguments he had addressed to other great centres of 
population, and which he was told were without influence in the 
City ; but he could not accept the view “here, in the very heart of 
the United Kingdom, here in the nerve-centre of the Empire of 
which we areall so proud, here, and here alone, an appeal to 
Imperial sentiment, which you have done so much to create, 
would be unnecessary and undesired, and that here I shall find 
my hardest task in persuading you to follow the lines upon 
which alone this great Empire can be consolidated.” What were 
the arguments said to be “inappropriate in this ancient Hall ?” 
He had pointed out elsewhere that fifty years ago we had 
adopted our present system of Free Imports in order to 
secure free exchange with all the nations of the world, but 
the world had refused to respond, and consequently we 
found ourselves with free imports but without free exchange. 
Under this system which had been introduced on the faith of 
unfulfilled predictions, commercial competition had increased to 
such a point as to have altered the character of our trade. 
“ Although we are prosperous, the growth of our prosperity is 
less rapid than it was \before ; and meanwhile the prosperity of 
other countries which have hot adopted this fiscal religion has 
increased more rapidly than ours, and we are losing our com- 
parative position in the world.” Finally, he had urged that the 
future of this country as a productive Power and creator of new 
wealth as apart from a mere hoarder of securities, depended on 
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the maintenance of its position “as the centre and head of the 
Empire of which it forms a part, and that every nerve should 
be strained in order to maintain that great position.” 


How, Mr. Chamberlain inquired, could Londoners remain 
sia i " indifferent ” to the relative deterioration in our 

think position ? Not only was the Metropolis, as a whole, 
the greatest manufacturing city in the world, but 
nothing could affect the position of our general 
trade and commerce without affecting London. Nor could any- 
thing touch “even the extremities of the Empire which does not 
react on your welfare,” and “nowhere has the action of foreign 
tariffs been more injurious, nowhere has the dumping of goods 
and men been more prejudicial, than to certain parts of London,” 
But the City, we were told, did not care for these things. As the 
greatest distributive agency of the world, it was indifferent whether 
it distributed home goods or foreign goods so long as the proper 
tolls and commissions were paid. They were also told that the City 
was the centre of the world’s finance, and that the fate of our 
manufactures therefore was of secondary consideration ; in other 
words, that “ provided that the City of London remains as it is at 
present, the clearing-house of the world, any other nation may be 
its workshop.” Was their command of the financial world as unas- 
sailable as it used to be? Were there not signs giving food for 
grave reflection? What, for instance, of the comparative money 
rates during recent years in London, Berlin, and Paris; and what of 
the great increase in the number of foreign banks and foreign 
financial and commercial agencies ? Were these not all indica- 
tions of the growth of a new competition? But taking the 
broader view, who could seriously maintain that either the 
financial or distributive position of the City was a thing altogether 
apart and isolated from the condition of the rest of the country, 
and that they could remain indifferent as to whether the nation 
were prosperous or the reverse ? Could the City support itself ? 
Could it be maintained in the event of any serious decay in the 
industries of the country? Could it survive any great change in 
the comparative position of the nation as compared with our 
commercial rivals? Was not this recognised in the state- 
ment of Mr. Schuster, the banker, who had been put forward as 
an opponent of Tariff Reform, in his declaration that “ banking 
follows trade and not trade banking” ? What did this mean 
except that banking was not the creator of our prosperity but its 
creation, not the cause of our wealth but its consequence, and if 
British industrial energy and development flagged, “ then finance 
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and all that finance means, will follow trade to the countries which 
are more successful than ourselves.” ‘This was not the prediction 
of a theorist, but the lesson of history, which could be read in the 
fate of Venice, Holland, and the Hanseatic States. In their days 
they were great centres of distribution and finance, but, having 
no productive and creative energy behind them, succumbed to 
the irresistible competition of industrial nations. But, as else- 
where, Mr. Chamberlain refused to confine himself to any 
special or sectional message. He appealed to his audience as 
Britons and as patriots, and he left them with the impressive 
injunction, “ Learn to think Imperially.” 


Free Impostors are thankful for small mercies. A year ago 
Th their fetish was not challenged in any British con- 
B ‘ stituency. To-day they are delighted when they 
y-Elections. : ; aa - 
succeed in holding a seat, and positively delirious 
overagain. During the past month by-elections have occurred in 
Mid-Devon, Norwich, and Gateshead, in all of which, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, the Radicals did their utmost to boy- 
cott the fiscal question, while the Free Food League was neither 
seen nor heard, though doubtless the usual lying leaflets regarding 
the condition of the German working man, and equally lying 
pictorial posters of the big and little loaf, were disseminated. In 
Mid-Devon the Radical candidate—the usual barrister—concen- 
trated his efforts on the Education Bill, which is sufficiently re- 
sented in Nonconformist circles to convert every little Bethel into 
an electioneering agency, while unfortunately it does not seem 
to evoke correspunding enthusiasm in Church circles, and “the 
Catholic vote” is notoriously a myth. Then, again, in every 
Devonshire constituency the Bullerite craze is worth several 
hundred votes to any anti-Ministerial candidate. The reten- 
tion of this seat by the Radicals was only to be expected, and 
a few votes more or less do not signify. On the other hand 
the Unionists anticipitated holding Norwich because there 
was a three-cornered contest, but competent experts are dis- 
posed to believe that Labour candidates draw as many votes 
from the Unionists as from the Radicals. Indeed, the figures at 
Norwich suggest that the entire Radical party voted for the off- 
cial Opposition candidate, while the so-called Labour candidate 
diverted 2000 votes which would otherwise have gone 
Unionist. This shows the worthlessness of the boasted “ Free 
Trade majority of 4000.” The Gateshead election was the most 
interesting of the three contests, on account of the huge poll. 
Lord Morpeth, the Unionist candidate, fought a splendid fight as 
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a Chamberlainite, for which he is entitled tc the gratitude of 
his Party, and actually succeeded, in a few days’ campaign, in 
adding 1300 votes to the Unionist poll of 1900. Indeed, Lord 
Morpeth polled several hundred more votes than the successful 
and popular Radical member, Sir William Allan, then obtained. 
The present Radical candidate was a strong local Trade Unionist, 
Mr. Johnson, who enlisted the rabid Nonconformist feeling on 
the Education Bill, and thus added 1600 to the former Radical 
poll, holding the seat by a slightly increased majority. Mr. 
Johnson’s opinion of the electioneering value of Free Trade 
—whatever he may say after the election—is shown by the 
consistent manner in which he avoided discussing it. The satis- 
factory feature of these three elections is the total failure of Free 
Food Unionists to make any show at the polls. At the same time 
we frankly recognise that the results indicate that the cause of 
Tariff Reform has not yet sufficiently penetrated the hidebound 
Conservatism of that portion of the British working classes who 
have been wont to vote Radical, to counteract the prejudice 
aroused by the Education Act and the swing of the pendulum, 
which inevitably sets in against any Party remaining in power. 
Tariff Reformers must realise that a vast amount of “spade 
work” requires to be done to secure a triumph worthy of their 
cause, and, as we pointed out last month, it is not sufficient for 


them to rest content with cheering Mr. Chamberlain. We must 
all work if we wish to win. 


The Duke of Devonshire is rapidly becoming a public mystery. 

His vagaries completely bewilder the plain man. 
The Dube of At the pore dee a pe he Irish stbenalian has 
become more menacing than at any period since 
the defeat of the last Home Rule Bill, the leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party endeavours to break up the Liberal Unionist 
organisation for the benefit of the Free Food League. He 
summons his followers to vote for Home Rule candidates, and he 
exhausts his eloquence in addressing meetings mainly composed 
of Home Rule audiences—as is shown by the disconcerting 
interruptions of our old friend “a voice’”—though he continues 
to declare that he is nota Home Ruler. Public men must, how- 
ever, submit to be judged by their deeds rather than their words, 
and when we find the Duke of Devonshire endeavouring to turn 
out a Unionist Government in order to put in a Home Rule 
Government, his rhetorical repudiations of Home Rule leave the 
community comparatively cold. We can all make great allow- 
ance for the Free Trade fanatic, just as we can for the mad 
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Mullah, but there is nothing of the Mullah about the Duke of 
Devonshire, and when he asserts that his amazing action is due 
to his passionate ardour in the cause of free imports, we search 
his speeches in vain for any traces of such devotion. Anything 
more chilling to the Cobdenite enthusiast of the Spectator type 
than his last performance at Liverpool on January 19 it would be 
difficult to imagine. In the first place he refused to talk the 
orthodox Billingsgate about Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Commis- 
sion. “I am not one of those who take great exception to this 
step on the part of Mr. Chamberlain,” and he proceeded to 
horrify the elect by avowing himself in favour of further inquiry 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, “which should be 
appointed to inquire and report upon the effect of: free imports 
upon our trade and upon our Colonies,” while he went out of 
his way to confess that as regards “the recovery of the power of 
negotiation and retaliation,” as advocated by the Prime Minister, 
he was “ more disposed than I was to approve the object of that 
policy.” In other words, since his inconsiderate abandonment of 
Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire has begun to wobble again, 
and this very Liverpool meeting—at which go per cent. of the 
audience are estimated to have been Radicals—actually ended with 
a resolution, proposed by Lord George Hamilton, of all people, in 
favour of contingent retaliation! It is really grievous that a man 
like the Duke of Devonshire, who throughout a long and 
honoured political career has enjoyed the esteem of the com- 
munity on account of the stability of his political judgment, 
should allow himself to become the tool of a contemptible cabal, 
and should consent to play ducks and drakes with a great 
reputation. 


We referred last month to a subject upon which our opponents 

A have preserved a very judicious silence, viz., the 
notable success which Mr. Chamberlain has 
achieved in the German Reichstag. We recur to 
the matter this month because that success has been further 
emphasised. Our readers will remember that in the year 1897 
Canada introduced the preferential principle into her new tariff, 
conferring an advantage of 25 per cent.—which was subsequently 
raised to 33 per cent.—upon British imports over foreign imports, 
which necessitated the repeal of the Anglo-German Commercial 
Treaty of 1865, containing a disgraceful provision debarring 
British Colonies from conferring exclusive preferences upon the 
MotherCountry. Germanyreplied by excluding Canadafrom most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and for five years Canadian imports 
were penalised by a foreign Power for the offence of giving a 


Retrospect. 
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preference to the Mother Country, while the Mother Country 
continued to enjoy the privilege which was denied to the 
Daughter State, as well as the Canadian preference. In April 
1903, Canada retaliated upon Germany by a substantial surtax 
on German goods. Germany took up the challenge, as in her 
opinion the issue at stake was nothing less than the consolidation 
of the British Empire. Our readers may remember that on 
April 15 of last year the German Foreign Minister tried a 
gigantic bluff upon our Ambassador in Berlin by declaring that 
however much the German Government might be anxious to 
continue most-favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain and 
her Colonies, other than Canada, “it appears doubtful whether 
this intention can be realised if Germany is differentiated against 
in important parts of the British Empire, and if, in particular, the 
report is confirmed that German goods will in the future be less 
favourably treated than British, not only in Canada, but also in 
British South Africa.” This was practically a declaration of 
commercial war against the preferential policy, and it was em- 
phasised, at the time, by articles in the inspired Berlin press 
pointing out that Germany’s action was designed to deter other 
Colonies from following Canada’s example, and there is every 
reason to believe that during the next few weeks Germany pre- 
pared all her punitive machinery for bringing the British Empire 
to book. A month after the official German menace, viz., on May 
15, Mr. Chamberlain made his historical pronouncement at 
Birmingham explaining the issue between the British and German 
Governments, and declaring that he, at any rate, was tired of 
taking things lying down. From that moment the Germans 
commenced a strategic withdrawal to the rear, and on June 27 of 
last year we found the German Foreign Minister explaining that 
his threat was merely “a casual conversation,” while he avowed 
his eagerness to resume negotiations. 


When the question was discussed in Parliament last Session, 
the Cobdenites joined forces with the old women 


i .., in imploring us to turn the other cheek to the 
Chamberlain’s ,, . : : 
Mailed Fist; and the usual bogey of a tariff 
Triumph. 


war was trotted out by politicians sublimely igno- 
rant of the commercial history of the last thirty years, which may 
be described as one prolonged unbroken tariff war against this 
country. Happily public opinion had been aroused, thanks to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and our Government were compelled for once 
to tell the Germans to mind their own business. The Govern- 
ments of South Africa and New Zealand met the German bluster 
by adopting the preferential policy. The result was what might 
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have been predicted by any intelligent student of German affairs. 
When the new Reichstag reassembled last December, the German 
Government proposed and carried without any serious opposition 
a measure authorising the continuance of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment to British subjects and British products for two 
years ; and it is now stated that during the past month our Govern- 
ment have been graciously informed by the Berlin Government 
that “as Great Britain regards her tariff arrangements with her 
Colonies as exclusively a matter of domestic politics, the German 
Federal Council will no longer raise objections to preferential 
tariffs within the British Empire.” Not less significant is the 
announcement that the German Government is anxious to patch 
up its quarrel with Canada by according to the Dominion most- 
favoured-nation treatment on condition that German imports are 
placed on the same footing as those of France. This is surely a 
victory for Mr. Chamberlain which we should have thought even 
his bitterest opponent would be ready to acknowledge. The moral 
of the episode is that, directly we emancipate ourselves from the 
paralysing superstitions of the last sixty years, and take a business- 
like view of our business relations with other Powers, we shall 
have no difficulty in defending Imperial interests. In this case it 
was not necessary to resort to retaliation to induce Germany to 
abandon her audacious interference in the internal affairs of 
the British Empire. The mere threat of retaliation sufficed. It 
was seen that our big revolver was loaded, so there was no necessity 
to fire it off. At the same time we trust that adherents of the 
official policy will realise that retaliation is like a revolver in that 
it is a weapon and not a policy, and it is necessary to have your 
policy before making a judicious and effective use of the weapon, 
Before we are ina position to negotiate and retaliate we must 
construct a scientific British tariff to suit our home interests, and 
then we shall have no difficulty in securing reasonable terms 
from our commercial competitors. 


The brilliant author of the famous articles on “ Imperial Reci- 
A Cobdenite procity ” in the Daily Telegraph has exposed yet 
; another magnificent Cobdenite mare’s nest. As 
mas Senet. he caustically observes : “If the Board of Trade 
ad deliberately prepared a booby-trap for every dabbler in fisca 
statistics, they could have invented nothing more ingeniously 
deceptive than the commercial returns for the year which has 
just elapsed.” And he makes prodigious fun of the “amateur 
economists” and “premature partisans,” such as Mr. Leone 
Chiozza-Money, and other hyphenated Englishmen who have 
been engaged in booming our “record year” for electioneering 
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purposes. “Our imports have been the largest in the history of 
our commerce. Our exports have largely exceeded those of the 
previous year, and almost touched the high-water mark of 1900. 
All this while Mr. Chamberlain was warning us that all is net 
well with lritish trade. The conclusion we are asked to draw is 
that nothing is ruined except Mr. Chamberlain’s case.” Any 
one can read figures, but it requires intelligence to under- 
stand them, and this quality is lamentably lacking among 
the wiseacres of the Cobden Club. In measuring our naval 
position we, as a matter of course, compare our progress with 
the progress of our rivals, and we should not be content with 
the stalement that the British navy of 1903 was stronger than 
it was in 1846, in 1872, or even in 1900, if we found that rival 
navies were rapidly overhauling us. The comparative method 
is equally necessary in estimating our commercial position. 
Until the Cobdenites have learnt this elementary lesson it is 
useless to argue with them, it suffices to expose their absurdities. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been unweary in pointing out that our 
Protectionist rivals are progressing at a greater rate than our- 
selves, and that if things continue in their present course they 
will inevitably pass us. The “ booby-trap” of the Board of Trade 
demonstrates this beyond all doubt. Here are the official figures 
for the past year : 
BRITISH TRADE FOR 1903 (12 MONTHS). 


Imports. Exports. 
1903 +  . £542,900,000 1903 . + £290,900,000 
1902 . . 528,400,000 1902 . + 283,400,000 
Increase . £14,500,000 Increase . 47,500,000 


As the writer in the Daily Telegraph observes : 


Like most things in our commercial condition, nothing would be more satis- 
factory if we lived in a world apart, and if international commerce were not a 
competitive affair. But let us come to the real point. Let us come to what 
every sincere and thoughtful controversialist in this discussion knows quite 
well to be the real point. How did the progress of the Free Trade country 
compare with that of its chief Protectionist rival in manufacturing—I mean 
Germany ? 


Unfortunately we have not the complete German returns for the 
year 1903, but here are the figures for the first nine months : 
GERMAN TRADE IN 1903 (FIRST NINE MONTHS). 


Imports. Exports. 
1903 . . £230,600,000 1903. . £187,200,000 
1902 . . 213,600,000 Igo2 . r 175,100,000 
Increase. £17,000,000 Increase. £12,100,000 


In other words, Protectionist Germany made more progress in 
nine months than Free Importing England in twelve, the moral 
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being that a properly constructed tariff does not cripple and 
hamper development, but “it stimulates and promotes it more 
than free imports without free exports ever can.” While our 
imports increased in 1903 by 3 per cent. and our exports by 2} 
per cent., German imports increased by 8 per cent. and her 
exports by nearly 7 per cent. Indeed, since under Bismarck’s 
guidance Germany broke with the régime which made her our 
dumping-ground, she has never ceased to gain upon us, and with 
a few more “record years,” such as 1903, she will inevitably take 
our place as “the leading nation manufacturing for export.” 
The exposure of the latest Cobdenite mare’s nest is completed 
by a cruel analysis of our imports, which shows that our “ pros- 
perity” in 1903 was largely due to (a) The American Cotton 
Gamble, which has caused us to pay more for less cotton ; 
(6) The Australian Drought, which has compelled us to pay more 
for less wool; (c) The wet season at home and consequent bad 
harvests, which has forced us to buy more foreign food ; (d) Ger- 
man Dumping on an unprecedented scale. Cobdenism thrives 
on British disasters. 


Once more we have the pleasure of introducing a very dis- 
tinguished foreigner to our readers, viz., Senator 
Eugenio Montero Rios, who contributes a valuable 
and important article on “ Spain and Morocco.” 
The writer is one of the most eminent of living Spanish statesmen. 
He has rendered conspicuous services to his country in the past, 
particularly in connection with the Peace Negotiations in Paris 
after the Spanish-American war. He has frequently held high 
office, and now occupies the great position of President of the 
Senate, and in the event of not improbable developments in the 
present political situation in Spain, Senator Montero Rios would 
be charged with the task of forming a Government of Liberal 
proclivities. In politics Senator Montero Rios has long been a 
moderating influence of much the same character as the Duke 
of Devonshire before the latter became entangled in the Free 
Food League. We believe this article to be the first authoritative 
exposition of Spanish opinion on the Morocco question in this 
country, and it will be read with immense interest not only on 
account of its great ability, but also because the English are, as 
we have constantly pointed out,sincerely anxious to appreciate 
the Spanish position. The British Government has never con- 
templated being a party to any settlement offensive to Spanish 
susceptibilities, 


Senator 
Montero Rios. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 


I ACCEPT with pleasure and am extremely honoured by the invita- 
tion which the Editor of the National Review has given me. I take 
advantage of it with gratitude, inasmuch as it affords me the 
opportunity of giving expression to ideas which are favour- 
able to my country and at the same time are founded on 
truth and justice before an audience consisting of the largest 
section of that thinking British public, which seriously occu- 
pies itself with questions of high political importance and of 
international interest. The desire which the editor of such 
an important review has manifested to open his pages to 
writers of various nationalities is a favour of special impor- 
tance to us Spaniards, who, being but little known in Great 
Britain, are always treated with a kind of traditional and 
systematic indifference, and from time to time form a target 
for prejudice of a purely gratuitous type. As a general rule, 
a very distinct idea is entertained in foreign countries of 
what Spain is, thinks, and desires; and England is by no 
means free from the mistaken and injurious notions of my 
country which are almost universally current. This may, 
perhaps, arise from the fact that the studies of the great 
writers are confined to the centuries when the Inquisition 
and intolerance were the scourge of the kingdoms of the 
Peninsula, or are limited to the more recent period of 
internal discord. The notion which the generality of Eng- 
lishmen has conceived of us represents us as a_ people 
crystallised by the influence of a haughty theocracy, or as a 
survival of medizval times and habits. Even as regards our 
dress and our manners the same false notions prevail. The 
typical Spaniard, as shown in illustrated papers and engrav- 
ings, is the Andalusian singer or dancer, the smuggler of 
pictorial art, the swaggering dandy, and the gipsy tatterde- 
malion : types which are as foreign to the general life of the 
nation as they would be in London, and which are to be found 
in Spain only in the booths at fairs, on the stage of music- 
halls, at balls at carnival time, and in shows of like nature, 
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Undoubtedly, literary men and politicians who are capable 
of judging us correctly do exist, but the immense majority 
believes or imagines that even to-day the shadow of Torque- 
mada and Philip II. is over us all, and knows nothing of the 
re-birth of Spain to a life of progress, of the splendour of 
Our universities, of the works of our glorious masters of 
science and art, of our century-long struggle for liberty, or 
of the triumph of that pacific democracy which gives its 
character to our institutions and our jurisprudence. Possibly 
it is owing to this spirit of forgetfulness, and to a failure to 
understand our attitude as regards international relations, 
that we have to deplore a constant predisposition on the 
part of British public opinion and of British diplomacy to 
indifference and to dislike. I shall consider myself very 
fortunate if by a simple exposition of the truth I can lay 
these ghosts and cause these misconceptions to vanish. 

Before attacking the question of Morocco, my view of 
which I am invited to expound, I must make a preliminary 
remark, WhatI am about to state is exclusively my own 
personal opinion. It is not an exposition of the ideas of the 
Party to which I belong, and cannot be taken hereafter as 
constituting a standard governmental programme. It is the fruit 
of my own thoughts, a vesumé of numerous inquiries con- 
ducted by men of eminence and expert writers,* and a concise 
summary of considered judgments arrived at by the study of 
a problem of great magnitude. It follows, therefore, that 1 only 
state what I believe to be just and reasonable ; but as politics are 
the art of applying ideal conceptions to the mutable conditions 
of social relationships and to circumstances of time and space, | 
do not attempt to lay down an undeviating line of conduct ; for 
if abstract notions and generalisations are harmful in local politics, 
they are reduced to a pure absurdity where we have to deal with 
international relationships, which by their nature are liable to 
frequent change as and when interests vary, and long-standing 
rights, or rights revived by recent events, are called in question. 

It is to be noted, that the asperity bordering on hostility 
which, as I have already indicated, characterises the attitude of 
a section of the British public towards us, is in marked contrast 
to the goodwill and flattery of which we are the object on the 
part of publicists of authority and of distinguished diplomats in 
the French Republic. For a long time past a tendency has 
existed on the other side of the Pyrenees which is not only 


* Works, speeches, and lectures of Estebanez, Calderon, Marquis of Valde- 
gamas, Canovas del Castillo, Carvajal, Lopez Dominguez, Fernandes Jimenez, 
Bonelli, Fernandez Duro, Joaquin Costa, Olivié, Ramos, &c. 
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favourable to us but which flatters our national aspirations. 
At one time it invites us, at another it urges us, in the direction 
of a policy of expansion of our influence in the Empire of 
Morocco, and even incites us to embark on enterprises of more 
far-reaching importance in the territories which extend from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Atlas Mountains. Serious journals, 
such as Le Temps and La France, have not hesitated to declare 
in recent numbers that French public opinion has pronounced 
itself in favour of coming to an active and loyal understanding 
with Spain with respect to the question of Morocco ; and the 
second of the above-mentioned papers gave vent to a pronounce- 
ment to the following effect : 

On the day when anarchy reaches its culminating-point in Morocco and 
intervention becomes inevitable, Spain will be the only nation which will possess 
the requisite determination and intelligence to take the risk of such an adven- 
ture, sufficient tenacity to guarantee a favourable result, and whose action will 
not bring it into conflict with the envy and hostility of others. As far as we 
Frenchmen are concerned, we prefer to see Tangier and the whole Empire of 
Morocco in the hands of our neighbours the other side of the Pyrenees than in 
those of our neighbours across the Channel, or in those of our enemies at 
Berlin. The English themselves would rather see Tangier in the power of 
Spain than in that of Germans or Frenchmen. 

1 refrain from citing extracts from a number of other 
periodicals which I have noted, and will confine myself to 
quoting the opinion of La Paix: 

In the present position of Europe France would make a great mistake if she 
entered on the path of rivalry with Spain, or manifested a sense of annoyance 
on account of Spain’s intention to reap the fruits of her long campaign in 
Morocco. 

1 do not assign greater importance to these incitements than 
| they possess as representing, to some extent, a certain current of 
public opinion ; on the other hand, great attention must be paid 
to the campaign initiated by a diplomatist of the calibre of 
M. Ordega, who is intimately acquainted with the African 
question. Both at the time when he held the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the French Republic in Tangier, and in all his 
later writings, he has given consistent support to an unequivocal 
policy which was bound to find a sympathetic echo in minds 
which are at once elevated and easily influenced by praise and 
expressions of friendship. M. Ordega writes: 

We ought to give all the assistance in our power to Spain, whose legitimate 
claims we are the first to recognise, and of the r sults of which we shail never 
be jcalous, even if they were to bring about the inclusion in her dominions of 
the whole of the territory . hich extends from the Muluya to Tangier. An 
urderstanding with Spain is a clearly indicated necessity, an indispensable 


condition of the guarantees demanded by the common interests of the two 
countries. 
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And this is no isolated opinion, for the same views were 
expressed at an earlier date by M. Tissot, who filled the same 
office as M. Ordega, and in more recent times by Count 
d’Auvigny when the events of Sidi-Aguariach took place. The 
same view must have been entertained also by the French 
Government ; for as soon as the first news was received of our 
last conflict at Melilla, it gave Spain to understand that we 
could count on its loyal support, and offered, if we wished it, 
to make representations to the Sultan with respect to the 
responsibility which lay on his shoulders for the disorder on the 
Riff coast. During our brief campaign the Governor-General 
of Algiers authorised the embarkation of cattle for delivery at 
our base, and the Legation of the French Republic at Tangier lent 
valuable assistance to the embassy of General Martinez Campos 
at Marrakesk, which had a considerable effect on the negotiations 
for the settlement of the conflict between Spain and Morocco. 

At that period we were incited by our neighbours on the other 
side of the Pyrenees not to content ourselves with a barren 
satisfaction for the affronts we had suffered, and M. Ordega, 
putting the general feeling into a concrete form, urged us to 
occupy the Riff coast, affirming that if Spain were established 
on the heights of the Sierra Bullones, she could act as an 
outlying sentinel for the rest of Europe, by whom she would 
be charged with the duty of ensuring freedom of navigation in 
the adjacent seas. He went on to say that were Spain mistress 
of the Riff coast, she would fulfil a mission worthy of her 
glorious past by regenerating a population which had relapsed 
into savagery, and by introducing the blessings of civilisation 
into a district hitherto barren and closed to European influence, 
At that time certain thinkers in the neighbouring Republic pro- 
nounced the necessity of summoning a new Conference of the 
Powers with a view to the proclamation of the neutrality of the 
Straits and of Tangier, and for the purpose of charging Spain, 
as being the least restless of the Powers, with a mission to 
occupy and defend that city ; alleging as a reason for their pro- 
posal the fact that the presence of Spanish troops would afford 
no ground for alarm to any one, but on the contrary would 
guarantee the interests of all the rest of the world. 

In such a position of affairs, as on other like occasions, Spain 
maintained an attitude of prudence and correctness, not only 
because she had taken to heart’ the phrase 7zmeo Danaos et dona 
Serentes, but also for the reason that in return for any adven- 
turous territorial expansion in the neighbourhood of our African 
possessions which we were urged to make, the French Republic, 
or some other Power, would indubitably obtain for itself a 
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corresponding increase of influence which would compromise 
the integrity of the Empire of Morocco, and possibly have a 
deciding influence on future developments. Not only does 
France claim the right of protecting the route to the Soudan, 
but she also wishes to cast her net over the whole of the east 
and south of Morocco, and thus to extend her dominion right 
up to the Atlantic, to say nothing of the danger of her realising 
her intention of advancing her frontier to the Muluya, The 
remark of my distinguished friend General Lopez Dominguez, 
was very much to the point, viz., that on the day when France 
makes the course of that river the boundary of her extended 
dominions, we may begin to think of evacuating the Chaffarinas 
and Melilla, for the control of the Muluya by France is, in 
effect, tantamount to the exclusion of Spain from the Riff coast ; 
and that were France mistress of Taza and Tafilet, she would 
hold in her hands the route to Fez, and thereby control the road 
which leads to the holy city of the Empire. 

While France flatters us, English publicists never let an 
opportunity pass of manifesting towards us a type of ill-will 
on the out-and-out character of which I prefer not to insist in 
the interest of both countries and of that harmony which is 
indispensable in view of possible eventualities. If we analyse 
the motives underlying these two conflicting attitudes, it is self- 
evident that both of them prove the importance of Spain as a 
factor in the serious problem of the West, both by reason of 
her geographical position and of her natural sources of vitality ; 
and that the fact of our leaning towards or alliance with one or 
the other side may influence the solution of that problem in a 
decisive manner. 

We have no need to indulge in empty self-glorification. 
Since the time of our colonial disasters Spain has broken with 
the romantic and the epic, but she treasures both in the inmost 
recesses of her heart, just as noble families reve:ently preserve 
their glorious title-deeds, and though they have seen their 
legendary castle fall into ruin and the decay of their seigneurial 
authority, yet keep their sense of honour in unimpaired 
vitality and their dignity undiminished. In the opinion of 
other nations there is nothing that savours of the past in the 
rapid, thorough, and efficacious manner in which Spain proceeds 
with her reconstruction. Since the bloody days in Cuba and 
the Philippines, and the disasters she suffered in the conflict with 
such an unequal adversary as the United States, our country is 
engaged in recuperating her strength. She has proved her 
perfect solvency, even to the point of prodigality, in the manner 
in which she paid debts for which she had only a secondary 
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responsibility, and which she succeeded in excluding from the 
operation of the Treaty of Paris. Our securities are quoted at 
a higher figure than that at which they stood before the war, 
the wealth of the inhabitants is increasing, our industry and 
commerce have notably developed, and one may say in general 
that, now that Spain is more concentrated in herself, her efforts 
have gained in intensity what they have lost in extensiveness. 
No one can forget the vital energy revealed by a country which, 
in the space of a quarter of a century, has transported more 
than three hundred thousand men in her own ships across the 
Atlantic, has spent more than eight thousand millions of pesetas, 
and has got so far with the liquidation of the debt thereby 
incurred that more than two-thirds have already been paid off. 
Further, you cannot leave out of your calculations a race which 
is the mother of so many civilised nations, whose language is 
only second to English as regards the number of human beings 
who speak it. I do not suggest that we do not dream of 
further adventures ; in any case, when we count our hopes as 
to the place in the world which destiny reserves for us, we 
do not forget that powerful England was, in the reign of 
Charles II., in a worse position than that in which we find 
ourselves to-day; that Germany fell far lower after the 
Napoleonic wars than we ever fell ; and that Italy, who is now 
courted by the Great Powers, served for centuries as the cock- 
pit of the kings of Europe, who ever treated her as the spoils 
of war are treated by the conqueror. 


Il 


After making these general observations I must confine 
myself to my main theme, which is based on the remarkable 
article of M. Etienne which appeared in this review,* or, rather, 
on that part of it which refers to the North-west African 
question. That distinguished member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, the friend of Gambetta, and the disciple of Jules 
Ferry, writing with the authority which is conferred upon him 
by the fact that he has so long been the representative of 
Algiers, and by the important positions which he has occupied 
in the Chamber and in the Ministry, treats us to a kind 
of authoritative pronouncement in which, after touching on all 
the aspects and developments of international policy in con- 
nection with the decadence and process of dissolution of the 
dominions of his Shereefian Majesty, he finally presents us with 

* “The Colonial Controversies between France and England.” By Eugéne 


Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, and President of the 
Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. ational Review, July 1903. 
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a solution of the problem whereby in the most mild and idyllic 
manner the whole of Morocco is made over, bag and baggage, 
to France. 

The author’s pen is unable to conceal his Provengal origin, 
and from beneath the cloak of magnanimity, with which he 
clothes his refusal to breakfast off a whole African province and 
to take a region of Asia for dessert, peeps out that joyous 
humour which has ever characterised the Gallic genius from 
the days of Rabelais down to those of Daudet’s Tartarin. 

His article reads less like a contemporary political study 
than like some boastful speech which might have been delivered 
in the Agora or in the gardens of Academus to an audience of 
Athenian dreamers by some fantastic orator on the eve of the 
Sicilian expedition, when the squadrons of Alcibiades Nicias 
and Lamachus were on the point of sailing from the Pirzeus at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. 

Deferring for a moment the discussion of M. Etienne’s plan 
and opinions, which constitute one of the factors in the question, 
I conceive that it is necessary, first of all, to arrive at a concrete 
view of the basis and various aspects of the problem, both as 
regards its essential features and in relation to the developments 
to which the accidents of the moment may or may not give 
rise. It is the universal opinion (and this conviction is looked 
upon as possessing the authority of a chose jugée) that the 
Empire of Morocco, given up to barbarism, torn in two by 
anarchy, turned upside down by frequent insurrections, danger- 
ously situated from the geographical point of view as regards 
its neighbours, and constituting the object of covetous longings 
both with respect to its coast-line and its eastern frontier, 
constitutes a source of hidden danger to the peace of the world 
and a standing menace to the international harmony of the 
races which navigate the Mediterranean. But does the question 
of Morocco, as a matter of fact, present such a critical actuality, 
and so peremptorily demand a solution that it must necessarily 
compel the Powers to summon a Conference with a view to 
arriving at some diplomatic arrangement or to adopt still more 
radical measures? Civil war is no new thing in Morocco, and 
in the last forty years innumerable bloody struggles have taken 
place ; at one time in the province of Suss, at another in the 
direction of Tuat and Figui ; at another between the inhabitants 

of the Riff coast or in various Kabilas which have been 
brought to a state of rebellion by the fanaticism of a Mahdi 
or of some pseudo-saint. Without going further back than to 
the times of Muley Hassan, father of the present Emperor, we 
can call to mind the insurrection of Mohammed el Bachir in 
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Udjda, the rebellion of the Guyatsa tribe, of the Beni-Hassan, 
of the sect of the Derkavi, of the Ayt-Chukmans, the formidable 
revolt of El Kader Ben-Sliman in the district of Garb, and that 
of the pretender to the throne whose name is unknown to this 
day, who obliged the Sultan to place himself at the ead of his 
troops. Those tragic events, no less than the present insur- 
rection of the Roghi, were made the subject of exaggeration of 
an extreme type, of the responsibility for which French and 
English travellers and newspaper correspondents mutually 
accuse each other. The former accuse the English press of 
making an abuse of the practice of sending terrifying telegrams ; 
while the latter affect to discern the root of a large part of the 
disturbances in the Empire in intrigues hatched on the Algerian 
frontier, on the supposition that if the rebels received no support 
or facilities for acquiring arms from Algiers the conflagration 
would be extinguished so soon as the first sparks appeared. It 
is the fact that whatever is written from Morocco has always a 
note of dramatic pessimism, which finds it echo even in the 
titles of historical works and books of travel, e.g., The Decay of 
an Empire, A Dying World, The Sick Man's Last Moments, &c. 
Correspondents who are panting with a desire to impart colour, 
novelty, and interest to their narratives, find these attributes, 
more than elsewhere, in this little-visited country, which is so 
original, so foreign to the usual ideas of civilisation, and 
provides such a fertile field for the exercise of fancy, and such 
opportunities for drawing the most poetic and fantastic pictures. 
We need not go to Morocco for fanciful descriptions and com- 
mentaries, the fruit of imagination and of the desire for artistic 
effectiveness. It would be quite sufficient to take the statements 
accumulated in each European country by the extreme section 
of the Opposition press, and but for the counterpoise provided 
by actual visible facts, and the temperate judgment of other 
periodicals, we should arrive at the absurd conclusion that 
Germany has no army, France no money, England no fleet, and 
Spain no Catholic faith. lf we accepted in its strict sense 
everything that has been written about the Empire of the 
Shereef we could only conclude that the fact that it has not 
broken up half a century ago is nothing short of a miracle. 

To take a different point of view: Is it true that the present 
state of affairs (which writers assure us cannot last, but, in 
spite of that, is remarkably long lived) is so artificial, so 
arbitrary, so fortuitous, that it cannot possibly have any 
effective reality or lasting consistency? Does it lack all solid 
foundation, and is it merely the product of the clash of rival 
interests and of the covetousness of the Powers? Or is it the 
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fact that the present state of stagnation of the Empire, and its 
systematic hatred of all progress, is due rather to the fact that 
the suspicious nature of the Arab and the Berber sees behind 
every demand for reform and request for improvement the 
trail of the greedy exploiter and the danger of subjection to 
foreign dominion? The fanaticism of the Mussulman makes 
him see in every approach of the foreigner a danger to his 
faith ; in every demand a threat to the independence of his 
country ; in every caressing hand the claws of a bird of prey. 
Recognising as I do the gravity of the question, I have no 
belief in the imminence of an international conflict. On the 
contrary, I entertain the view that attempts from outside to 
aggravate the position of affairs, either by promoting disturb- 
ances or by exaggerating their importance by means of news- 
paper campaigns, tend rather to bring about a more complete 
state of pacification and to postpone future developments to a 
more distant date. The problem will not attain colossal pro- 
portions nor acquire an acute character until other important 
questions arise which will involve a struggle for the hegemony 
of Europe or for the mastery of the Mediterranean ; and when 
that time comes, though Morocco may serve as a pretext for 
war, it will not be in her territory that the conflict will take 
place, nor will the quarrel be limited to the question of 
Morocco, which, after all, is but of relative and altogether 
secondary importance. Canovas foresaw this fact when he 
fortified our northern frontier and used the following words : 
“Who can believe that the ambitions of France or of any 
other nation will be discussed at Ceuta or at Melilla? If ever 
we have to defend our Moroccan frontier the defence will be 
made at the Pyrenees. Who is going to leave the road to 
Madrid open and go to attack us at Alhucemas?” We may 
fairly amplify this statement by affirming that England would 
not seek France in Algiers, and that such other nations as 
might intervene in the contest would not have to fight on the 
slopes of the Atlas mountains, but that the conflict would take 
place in those lands and seas in which the nations dispose of 
their most powerful resources, or think they discern the 
greatest signs of weakness in their adversaries. For other 
nations the future of Morocco merely represents a question 
involving the development of their interests, an extension of 
colonial power, a preponderating influence in the settlement of 
traditional emulations, or the sati:faction of a desire for 
military glory ; but for us Spaniards it involves our territorial 
integrity, our independence, the fulfilment of our historical 
mission, and of the laws of geography and ethnology. With 
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Morocco converted into another Algiers, and in conjunction 
with Tunis reconstituting the Empire of Genseric, the Mediter- 
ranean would become a French lake, and Spain, according to 
the felicitous phrase of the Marquis de Valdegamas, would be 
shut in by a France on either side of her. Were England to 
take possession of Tangier she would be absolute mistress of 
the Straits and would upset the equilibrium of the world by 
concentrating all sea-power in her own hands, On the other 
hand, if Spain were to extend her civilising influence and her 
civil and political control even up to the Atlas mountains, she 
would not in the slightest degree threaten the peace of the 
world or injure the prospects of international harmony. But 
the imagination of our dreamers has never contemplated such 
a fantastic consummation ; we have long ago hung up the 
sword of the Cid and the lance of the knight-errant with a 
feeling of reverence and sober resignation in the temple of our 
ancient glories. Though we put aside all poetry and the 
legends which recall glorious memories of the Caliphs of 
Cordova and of the Nazarites of Granada, the undeniable and 
indisputable fact remains that the presence of all the essential 
elements which form the condition precedent to the reconstitu- 
tion of nations and to the acquirement of a civilising influence 
by one people over another confers on Spain an indefeasible 
right to occupy herself with the present position of Morocco 
and to concern herself with its future. 

The conception of nationality which in the last century 
brought about the emancipation of Greece and of the Danubian 
provinces, the autonomy of Hungary, and the unification of 
Italy and of the German Empire, is founded on geographical 
and racial laws, and on the principle of historical identity. 
All these factors unite in producing a certain lasting fusion 
between the peoples which live on the two coasts of the Straits. 
If it is the fact that, as the somewhat contemptuous but geo- 
graphically true saying expresses it, Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees, it must also be admitted that Spain ends at the 
Atlas range. There is no solution of continuity between the 
two countries ; the mountains of Morocco belong to the same 
system as the Sierra Nevada, have the same geographical 
formation, and a general trend which is practically parallel with 
that of the Spanish chains. ,.The Flora and Fauna are identical 
on both sides of the Straits. Species are found in Andalusia 
which are unknown in the rest of Europe, but exist in the 
region of the Sahara. Not only is the result of the harvest in 
our southern districts generally identical with that on the 
neighbouring coast, but we even frequently suffer from the 
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find a reflection of, or resemblance to, our Iberian cities in 
many towns in Morocco. In Fez they see something of 
Cordova, in Salé-Rabat a likeness to Huelva, in Azamor and 
Tadla a reproduction of Lisbon and Toledo respectively. They 
compare their rivers to ours ; in their Sebu we see our Guadal- 
quivir, in the Unserbidd the Tagus, in the Tensif the Douro, and 
in the Sus the Minho, It would be superfluous to speak of the 
historical and ethnical fusion of the two peoples, for not only 
was Mauritania Tingitana at the time of the Roman occupation 
for centuries governmentally united to Spain, but during eight 
hundred years our history and that of the Moors was one and 
the same, This union put an end to strife, and the fusion of 
the two peoples produced, if not an actual racial identity, at all 
events a close approximation thereto. The mixed marriages 
which took place in the course of eight hundred years, the 
continued immigration of the Moors into the Peninsula, the 
settlement of thousands of Christian prisoners in Morocco, and 
the existence of those two powerful elements, known by the 
names of Muzarabes and Mudéjares, which combined in them- 
selves the vigorous characteristics of both races, prove in the 
most convincing manner that much Moorish blood runs in our 
veins, and that a great number of the subjects of his Shereefian 
Majesty have a Spanish origin. 

And this fact which is independent of the shifting conditions 
of a transient period in the life of nations, of arbitrary diplo- 
matic combinations, and of the unstable equilibrium of inter- 
national interests, provides a practical proof, which is based on 
past experience, that when the hour comes for the extension of 
the blessings of civilisation in Morocco, the first place in the 
movement belongs of right to Spain. More than seventy years 
have passed since the conquest of Algiers, and the two races, 
the conquerors and the conquered, still live face to face and 
apart, unable to produce a population in which the two 
elements are fused and constitute one undivided family. The 
Spaniards have ever possessed such aptitude for colonisa- 
tion, that whenever they came in close contact with the abori- 
gines a new race was founded; and if this has taken place in 
the case of peoples so alien to the Spaniard as those of different 
colour, it is clear how easy it would be to bring about a fusion 
between peoples of the same blood who live and develop under 
conditions, geographic and climatic, which are practically 
identical, France has witnessed a practical demonstration of 
the truth of my assertion as to the superior qualifications of 
the Spaniard as regards the promotion of every form of civili- 
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sation in Africa, for it is the fact that her own colony of Algiers 
owes its prosperity to the assistance afforded by emigrants 
from our eastern provinces. Nothing was left undone by the 
French which might assist the development of agriculture in 
Algiers ; large numbers of Provengals, Alsatians, and Sicilian 
peasants received generous subventions and were imported into 
the esparto-producing districts, the country which extends from 
the Muluya to the Shotts and the high plateaus, but the entire 
body of immigrants has been wasting away and has practically 
disappeared, while the Spanish colonists, whose number has 
never fallen below a hundred and thirty thousand, are to this 
day vigorously cultivating those very regions. If other nations 
have good store of francs and golden sovereigns, we have men, 
sober, industrious men, who take root in every clime, and all 
over the round world have established centres of civilisation 
and of reproductive energy. 

After the bombardment of Tangier and Larache by the 
squadron of the Prince de Joinville, and after the decisive 
battle of Isly, a recrudescence of hatred of Christianity took 
place in the Sultan’s dominions, and life in Morocco became 
impossible for the European ; while, on the other hand, our 
war of 1859 and the victories of O’Donnell and Prim, followed 
in 1860 by the treaty of Wad-Ras, opened wide the gates of 
the Empire to all civilised nations. It is certain that alone 
and unassisted we can do nothing and attempt nothing ; but 
it is equally certain no one can embark on any enterprise in 
Morocco without taking us into calculation. 

M. Marcel Sembat, the French Deputy, in the Session of 
November 23 made the following most reasonable remarks, 
which are characterised by sound sense and political acumen, 
which I acknowledge with pleasure and with gratitude. 

I am astonished that when the question of Morocco is discussed no word is 
ever spoken as to negotiations with a view to an understanding with Spain. 
Let me remind you that Germany took advantage of our expedition to Tunis 
to exasperate the feelings of Italy against us. To-day Germany adopts an 
attitude of reserve ; but are you sure that on the day following the appearance 
of the French in Morocco she will not attempt to excite the resentment of Spain 
against us? She will say to the Spaniards that France repudiates them, and 
will invite them to seek other friends. An attempt will be made to create a 
gulf between Spain and ourselves such as that which for many years yawned 
between the two nations. If Spain is in an enfeebled condition owing to her 
recent defeat, our honour as well as dur interest obliges us to treat her with all 
the greater sympathy and respect. 


III 


Any resort to brute force, even on the questionable hypo- 
thesis of two or more Powers coming to an understanding 
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with a view to joint action, implies the undertaking of an enter- 
prise of such magnitude, danger, and expense, that it trans- 
cends all the ideas conceived on the subject by the fantastic 
imagination of journalists and travellers. Once a holy war has 
been proclaimed and the standard of independence has been 
raised, Morocco can set in movement about a million fighting 
men ; for in that country every man of from sixteen to sixty 
years is considered liable to military service. It is true that 
they are not properly armed; but in such circumstances enter- 
prising dealers are always to be found to supply the want to 
a certain extent. It-is true that they lack organisation and a 
knowledge of tactics ; but their courage is a matter of history 
and borders on heroism, They despise death, for the concep- 
tion of self-sacrifice and of martyrdom forms an integral part 
of their religion. The Riff coast alone, whose Kabilas have 
been compared with the Boers for tenacity and courage, can 
put a hundred and fifty thousand men into the field, who, if 
they are unable to stand in pitched battle against an organised 
army, would be dangerous adversaries in an irregular war of 
guerillas and ambuscades. Every invasion of the Empire 
would have to contend with a want of roads, of bridges, and 
of supplies, and, what is more, the development of the 
campaign would take place in a climate which is liable to 
extreme changes, and is most trying to Europeans who have 
not been acclimatised in Spain. Nine ports would have to be 
garrisoned and three very populous towns would have to be 
occupied ; consequently, in my opinion, it is no exaggerated 
estimate if I fix the number of men who would be required for 
an attempt at invasion and occupation at two hundred thou- 
sand. The idea of any partial action is inadmissible, as you 
would have to deal with a whole Empire in arms. What 
happened in the case of campaigns which were begun with 
modest intentions and limited aims? After the brilliant feat 
of arms at Isly the French concluded a peace which made them 
appear to be the defeated party. After the capture of Tetuan 
and the battles of Castillejos and Wad-Rao, we Spaniards 
hastened to sign a treaty which was practically sterile as 
regards any advantage to ourselves, for the reason ~-that a 
prolongation of the war would have involved us in adventures 
which might have had most dangerous consequences. It was 
in the Iberian peninsula that the power of ancient Rome met 
with the most energetic resistance. The war of independence 
had lasted for more than two centuries before Cesar subju- 
gated the Gallegans and Augustus the Cantabrians, Our heroic 
campaign against the armies of Napoleon at the beginning of 
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the last century is of too recent date for it to be necessary for 
me to recall that superhuman effort, when even old men, 
children, and women exposed their lives in the contest with 
the invader. But all this is as nothing compared to what the 
people of Morocco would do in the case of a struggle pro ard 
et focis. What does history teach us in this connection? 
Spain was eventually Romanised ; whereas in all that part of 
north-east Africa on which a form of Roman culture. was for 
a certain period forcibly imposed, every vestige of foreign 
influence disappeared in a short time and no memory remained 
either of Roman consuls or of Italian legions who succeeded in 
several times imposing the Emperor of their choice on the 
Eternal City, nor yet of the magnificent churches and wise and 
holy bishops of a later date. The race is refractory to European 
influence, and possesses so powerful an individuality that it has for 
generations and for ages maintained its isolation to the exclu- 
sion of all foreign elements, whether moral or material. In 
spite of its barbarism and of the ferment of rebellion in which 
it continually finds itself we must recognise the fact that the 
Empire of Morocco has its foundation in a powerful force of 
cohesion which is recognised and utilised by the Majzen, whose 
actions, contrary to the notions of superficial writers, are 
characterised by an intuitive capacity, an intelligence, and a 
perspicacity which frustrate the combinations of the most 
astute diplomatists. Thus we see the ministers of bis Shereefian 
Majesty leaning on each European Power in turn: at one 
moment working hand in hand with this one ; at another with 
that ; a little later inclining to a third; and, just when they 
appear to be on the point of coming to an understanding with 
England, suddenly showing favour to Italy by granting her an 
exclusive concession for the establishment of a small-arms 
factory. At another time we see them giving a magnificent re- 
ception to a French mission, and immediately thereafter afford- 
ing special facilities to German trade, which is beginning to 
compete successfully with that of other nations, Such con- 
siderations as these, based as they are on notorious facts, 
exclude the possibility of even discussing the idea of partition 
as a possible solution of the problem. No one can seriously 
propound such a notion ; it must be relegated to the domain 
of fantastic fiction @ /a Jules Verne, like that of a Saharan 
sea or the projects of a doulevardier like Monsieur Lebaudy. 

An alternative solution of the problem remains for discussion 
by armchair politicians and amateur map-makers: namely, 
the establishment of a Protectorate. But who is to undertake 
it? Would any European Power tolerate the creation of a 
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new Egypt in North-west Africa? Does any analogy exist 
between uncivilised Morocco and the semi-civilised land of the 
Pharaohs with a cosmopolitan port like Alexandria, with the 
Suez Canal, with the vestiges of old-time French enterprise and 
of the Expedition of Napoleon, and where close contact with 
British fleets exerts an ever-present influence? But let us go 
further and consider whether a protectorate is per se possible. 

In order to combat the recent insurrection of Bu-Hamara 
by depriving it of its moral raison d’étre, it was necessary to 
incite the Sultan of Fez against the Europeans, and exaggerate 
his uncompromising fanaticism as regards the Roumi, the 
Christian, and all that represents a faith anda civilisation which 
is foreign to the teaching of the Koran. A mere suspicion of 
the intention of a European Power to establish a protectorate 
over the descendant of the Prophet would involve a general 
rising of the believers, the fall of the Sultan, civil war, anarchy, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the undertaking of a war of 
conquest, and of a military occupation by the protecting nation. 
And here comes Monsieur Etienne with his theories and his pro- 
ject, which form the peg on which I hang these observations. 
What does the proposal of the distinguished President of the 
Colonial Group of French Deputies amount to but to a demand 
on the part of the French Republic of the right to establish a 
protectorate in Morocco? The arguments which he adduces 
in proof of the superiority of French claims to intervention, if 
only by the application of moral pressure and in the name of 
the rest of Europe, are so little convincing that it is enough to 
read them through once to satisfy oneself that they are mere 
windy phrases, the outcome of that arrogant conception of their 
own importance entertained by French publicists, who think 
that it is only necessary for their omniscience to give vent to an 
idea for all the world to accept it ; as if all the rest of us were 
but as one beating the air. As a reason for French inter- 
vention in Morocco M. Etienne invokes the supposed fact of 
French preponderance or supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
forgetting that our possessions, which he contemptuously desig- 
nates presidios, are represented by two fortified towns like 
Ceuta and Melilla, and that the Chaffarinas, from a military 
and strategic point of view, are superior to Oran and Mers-el- 
Kebir. When France is in possession of the Algerian ports and, 
what is of the utmost importance, of Bizerta, can he pretend 
that it is to the coast of Morocco that he must go to assure 
French preponderance in the Mediterranean, when the best 
strategic points are already in the hands of Spain? 

The result of the bombardment of a few undefended ports 
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by the Prince de Joinville, who was never able to attempt a 
landing, and of the battle of Isly, was to leave the Moors so 
puffed up with conceit that for eleven years life was made 
impossible for the Christians in the Empire until the Spanish 
army brought about a state of affairs which guaranteed the 
interests and personal safety of Europeans. 

By way of a further argument M. Etienne adduces the 
greater degree of development which he attributes to French 
commerce in comparison with that of other countries; but 
apart from the fact that statistics in Morocco are extremely 
Capricious and liable to error, he takes no account of the pre- 
ponderance which German commerce has acquired, entirely 
omits all reference to Belgian trade, and forgets the blame 
heaped by French journalists and travellers on their trading 
compatriots on account of their want of initiative and hide- 
bound conservatism, which reduces the volume of French trade 
to a level far below that attained by other more enterprising 
nations, M. Etienne finally has recourse to an argument which 
it must be admitted has a certain appearance of reasonableness 
about it : namely, to that supplied by the ill-defined nature of 
the Algerian frontier and the frequent disturbances among the 
adjacent tribes to which it gives rise. But on the question of 
fixing the boundary line even the French disagree among them- 
selves ; some wish to put it as far back as the Niger, while 
others are satisfied to fix it at the points which dominate the 
road to Fez. In any case, however, they do not confine them- 
selves to prejudging the question, but treat it as though it were 
finally decided exclusively in favour of France. With regard 
to all these disturbances on the frontier, which has always been 
respected by successive Sultans and their subjects, do they not 
in many cases arise from the systematic inclination of the 
French to justify their intrusions and their attempts to extend 
their sphere of influence by means of territorial appropriations ? 
In all probability, acts which are stigmatised as vandalism and 
highway robbery would, if properly studied, justify our de- 
scribing them as outbreaks in the cause of independence and of 
resistance to foreign influence, which, in the case of barbarous 
and spirited races, cannot be invested with a character similar 
to that possessed by conflicts between civilised nations. 

A very interesting suggestion was recently made by M. Jaurés, 
the French Deputy, with respect to these skirmishes and colli- 
sions on the Algerian frontier : namely, that the aggressiveness 
“of certain military officers of high rank and only a mediocre 
sense of discipline” is scarcely to be considered as conducive to 
tranquillity ; and he expressed the wish to curb a certain ten- 
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dency to imprudence and hasty action which are subversive of 
order. It can be proved that in the present campaign of the Roghi 
against the Sultan both sides have scrupulously respected both 
the lives and the interests of foreigners, except perhaps in the 
case of a band or two of miscreants, and in no country disturbed 
by formidable insurrections has less damage been suffered or 
fewer complaints and claims for compensation been made by 
the subjects of other Powers. 

To pass on to the consideration of the essential conception 
underlying M. Etienne’s ideas, one cannot help admiring as the 
height of xaiveté his proposal to place a French army at the 
disposition of the Sultan for his support and defence, which, as 
a necessary consequence, would occupy fortresses and other 
strong positions, ports, and several cities, solely for the purpose 
of carrying the blessings of civilisation into the dominions of 
the Shereef, and of facilitating for other nations the expansion 
of trade, the exercise of industry, the development of agricul- 
ture, and the exploitation of the riches of the subsoil. A 
counterpart to a plan so innocent and idyllic could be found 
only in a suggestion that Russia should send an army to be 
under the orders of the Prince of Bulgaria, or that Japan should 
occupy the Chinese ports with her fleet, on the understanding, 
of course, that she did so merely for the purpose of thereby 
better safeguarding the rights of the Son of Heaven. But this 
brilliant idea of an unselfish occupation is not even entirely 
novel. Napoleon tried it in 1807 and 1808 in the Iberian 
peninsula. His armies made their entry as friends and true 
allies of Don Carlos IV., and occupied our fortresses, and the 
sword of Prince Murat faithfully guarded and supported his 
Catholic Majesty; but it only required the outbreak of a riot 
at Aranjuez to cause the soldiers of Napoleon, though constant 
in their loyalty to the old King, to carry off the royal family, 
to take possession of the whole country, and to join with 
Joseph Bonaparte in a gamble for the crown of Spain. To the 
results of that terrible and tragic adventure witness was borne 
by three hundred thousand Frenchmen lying dead on the field 
of battle and in the mountain passes, and by the English army 
which on the Arapiles, in Ciudad Rodrigo and on the plains of 
Vitioria rehearsed with Wellington the final and decisive per- 
formance of Waterloo. M. Etienne does not go so far as to 
speak of an army of occupation or of a resort to force ; but 
what else could be the result of a plan which consists in Europe 
entrusting to France the duty of guaranteeing order and the 
security of life and property by the adoption of precautionary 
measures, of establishing peace on the Algerian frontier, of 
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preventing hostile incursions, of making the people of Morocco 
acquainted with those economic blessings with which she has 
endowed Algiers and Tunis, and of strengthening the authority 
of the Sultan by means of a good military organisation. Europe, 
says M. Etienne, would possess guarantees ; but no one is 
ignorant of the ultimate import of such promises, for in nine 
cases out of ten a temporary occupation is converted into an 
indefeasible ownership, Egypt and Manchuria, to take only 
recent instances, speak pretty clearly in this connection. 

The advance of Russia in the extreme Orient seemed, in its 
inception, to be of considerably less far-reaching import than 
that which is assignable to these vast and rash Utopian schemes 
of M. Etienne ; but the consequences of the steps which Russia 
has already taken have been estimated in their true proportions 
by that thoughtful Parisian journal Le Temps, which, with con- 
summate perspicacity and appreciation of the true meaning of 
events, speaks as follows in its article of December 1 on the 
subject of the Russo-Japanese conflict over Manchuria and 
Corea, and of the branch which Russia is constructing with a 
view to connecting the main trans-Siberian line with the Gulf 
of Pechili : 


It is the view of the statesmen, administrators, engineers, and business men 
at St. Petersburg that as soon as the branch which is to connect the main 
trans-Siberian line with the Gulf of Pechili is completed Russia will have 
obtained a first mortgage on Manchuria ; and, in the present state of inter- 
national rights and relationships, a denial of the legitimacy of this method of 
conquest by means of the execution of works of public utility would argue the 
existence of a remarkable amount of pedantry and of not a little bad faith. 


For Spain does not such a pronouncement in favour of Russia 
serve as a “ Videant Consules” with respect to every advance of 
the type described as pacific, in the direction of Morocco, 
which can only eventuate in the exclusive preponderance of 
some other nation ? 

But it is not only we outsiders who see the evils and the 
dangers involved by the policy of M. Etienne with respect to 
Morocco which apparently has a considerable influence on the 
ideas and inspirations of M. Delcassé, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Even in the French Chamber of Deputies M. Jaurés, 
a true patriot and thinker of high calibre, has penetrated the 
true meaning of his policy and combated it with logical clear- 
sightedness. The fact that the object of that policy is a thinly 
disguised protectorate to the exclusive advantage of France 
could not escape the eye of that popular orator, who after 
recalling the fact that the possession of Tuat alone has cost his 
country fifty million francs, and imposes an annual burden of 
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ten millions on the budget, proves that an arrangement with 
the Sultan, whereby he would be supplied with the material 
means to maintain his authority and at the same time would be 
reduced to the position of a man of straw or lay figure, would 
open a veritable abyss before the feet of the French nation ; 
for it would inevitably drag her into a war with the majority 
of the tribes of the Empire, and possibly, finally, with the 
Sultan himself. Even the boldest members of the Colonial 
party do not dare to speak openly of undertaking military 
enterprises; on the contrary they condemn them; but the 
deputy of the extreme left has seen their game clearly and has 
sounded a note of alarm with respect to the consequences and 
results of their schemes of protective fusion. 


A beginning would be made with the pretext that we were limiting ourselves 
to the repression of disorder and to policing the frontier. Next, the duty 
would impose itself offollowing up the springs of anarchy in the midst of our 
troublesome neighbours to their fountain-head in Morocco. The necessity 
of so doing would not be proclaimed on the house-tops, but so soon as some 
police operation takes us into the territory of the Sultan encounters and conflicts 
would take place, and straightway the cry in the Chamber would be, ‘The 
flag is compromised, we cannot retreat, the honour of the nation is at stake,” 
and the expedition would go on its way. ... The tribes are disunited, but 
they are armed ; and it might well be that the appearance of a foreign invader 
would promptly bring about the reconciliation of all of them. 

The whole of that debate throws a strong light on this question, 
and proves that the idea of this masquerading protectorate 
would find formidable, if not invincible, adversaries in France 
itself. Apart from the Nationalists and all such as conceive 
that to embark in Colonial adventures is equivalent to the 
renunciation for ever of all hopes of /a revanche, the suggested 
interference is opposed by the Socialists because they hate war, 
and by the Democrats because they love peace. And is the 
present the right time to raise questions in Europe which are 
pregnant with the germs of international strife and discord, 
when the influences which tend in the direction of universal 
peace are attempting to bring about a kind of legal organisation 
of international relationships by means of arbitration, and when 
there is a general desire for the limitation of armaments and 
the diminution of naval and military estimates? The improved 
relations between the cabinets of London, Paris and Rome, and 
the visits exchanged by the Kings of England and Italy and 
President Loubet seem to encourage and to justify hopes of the 
most optimistic character. 

But though these pacific advances deserve the applause of all 
men of good will, inasmuch as they tend to diminish the risk 
of quarrels and of the clash of conflicting aims, yet is it 
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impossible to deny the fact that the interests of France and 
England in Morocco are antagonistic and incompatible, and 
that the existing harmony must unavoidably end in discord if 
and when one of those two great Powers takes steps to secure 
a position of preponderating authority, which must ultimately 
imply the establishment of a commercial monopoly and the 
acquisition of a controlling influence in the Mediterranean. 
Further, it cannot be supposed that countries like Germany 
and Italy would resign themselves to taking no hand in the 
game; in some form or other they are certain to figure as 
factors in the problem. As far as Spain is concerned, not only 
my countrymen, but foreign statesmen also, consider that she 
is destined to play some 7é6/e in the distribution of Morocco’s 
inheritance when the time for liquidation, which I believe to be 
still very remote, finally arrives. A leaning towards the French 
Republic or towards the United Kingdom would, in my view, be 
equally disastrous to our interests, and would be looked upon 
with no friendly eye by my countrymen, in spite of the fact 
that if our heart and our blood impel us in the direction of 
France, our head and our interest make us turn towards England. 
It should be our care to walk in harmony with both nations, and 
to persevere in the task of our social and economic regenera- 
tion ; for the stronger we are the better shall we be placed with 
a view to the maintenance of that equilibrium which is desired 
by all, and for us is essential. And now that we have eliminated 
by a process of logical selection all those solutions of the 
problem which are treated with such vagueness and _ light- 
mindedness alike by those who think and those who dream, it 
is clear that our choice must finally fall on the status guo: the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Empire. But I think it 
must be a status quo modified by a certain progressive tendency 
which will lead in the direction of freedom of trade, of the 
neutralisation of Tangier, and of a gradual development of 
civilisation in Morocco, which neither can nor ought to be 
initiated nor controlled by one Power alone, but must be under 
the guidance of all the Powers acting in concert, with Spain, 
as she deserves to be, in the place of honour in the van of the 
march of civilisation. 

“It is with doctors and with marabus (priests), and not with 
soldiers and guns, that you Christians will conquer this country.” 
These were the words used itt the Sultan’s palace to a member 
of a French military commission. The representatives of the 
Great Kabila of Algiers addressed a petition to the authorities 
in the French Republic couched in these terms : ‘“‘ We Berbers, 
in order to come to an understanding with and to assimilate 
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European Civilisation, have but two things to ask of it, namely, 
water and schools.” 

I will conclude these remarks, which have nothing to recom- 
mend them but good faith and a desire for the welfare of 
humanity, with the following fine words of our great tribune 
Emilio Castelar, whose glorious name is one of the few which 
have crossed the Pyrenees and have acquired fame and respect 
in Europe: 

Tie days of military colonisation are over, the epoch of scientific colonisation 
has begun. What is wanted are factories and not military encampments ; farms 
and not armies ; great dip!omatists and not great generals ; schools, wherever 
we can establish them ; missionaries, wherever they would be most in evidence ; 
doctors, many doctors; an ever-present influence; the translation of those 
Arabic books which prove the racial fusion of the Spaniards and the Moors, 
and which make the heart of those races of dreamers and religious enthusiasts 
to beat. Give us all that, but let us hear no more of “ war against the Moorish 
infidel,” fur the idea of the zu#tegrity of the Empire of Morocco ought to be 
invested with the sanctity of a political dogma, as was the idea of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire in the England of a past generation. 


EUGENIO MONTERO Rios, 


A NATIONAL TARIFF FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 


THE revenue returns of the first three-quarters of the financial 
year 1903-4 have shown a marked and very unpleasant 
decline, not only in the income tax and customs, where owing 
to Mr. Ritchie’s remissions of taxation a drop was to be antici- 
pated, but also in such sources of income as excise, estate 
duty, stamps, and land duty, where an increase rather than a 
decrease might have been anticipated in a progressive State. At 
the same time the trade statistics appear to suggest the immi- 
nence of a period of great depression, while carefully considered 
the figures for the imports and exports of 1903 are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. I am aware that the contrary opinion is gener- 
ally held in Cobdenite circles, and with amusing xaiveté the 
Westminster Gazette has published a cartoon the only purpose 
of which is to suggest that that inconvenient person, Mr. 
Chamberlain, has been crushed beneath the returns for 1903. 
Yet a little study of the statistics would have shown that the 
balance against the United Kingdom in the year 1903 reached 
the as yet unexampled figure of £183,000,000, the previous 
record having been the £179,000,000 of 1902. The immense 
sum by which our imports now exceed our exports is attract- 
ing universal attention, and, outside England, the opinion is 
that it can only be explained by the sale of securities, since 
there has of recent years been no expansion of the “ invisible 
exports ” to account for it. In some quarters, it is true, a new 
theory has been invented to explain it—that the exports repre- 
sent our “expenditure ” and the imports “the payment which 
we receive.” This theory is not upheld by any economist of 
serious note even of the free trade party, and it is at utter 
variance with the dictum of~+Professor Nicholson and the con- 
clusion of common sense, that exports give the credit side in 
the national accounts. 

The signs, then, point to a period of financial strain for this 
country, which is likely to grow greater and greater as the year 
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1904 advances. England is being drained of her surplus 
capital, which is now required to pay for the inordinate 
imports. The situation is a very serious one for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has a most disagreeable prospect before 
him. By all appearances there will be a considerable deficit 
for the current year, instead of the surplus of £316,000 which 
Mr. Ritchie professed to anticipate in April 1903, though at the 
time when he repealed the corn tax and made a present of some 
£2,000,000 to the American railway companies and millers, he 
was warned of the inevitable consequences of his action, in 
the National Review, if notelsewhere. Yet while a deficit is to 
be dreaded there is no indication whatever that the expendi- 
ture is diminishing, nor is it at all easy to see how it can be 
diminished. The Little England Free Fooders and enemies of 
the Empire generally are indeed suggesting that the outlay on 
the army and navy should be reduced, and there seems to be 
just an indication that this suicidal policy is finding some 
support in certain quarters of the Ministry. But we refuse to 
believe that so bold and open-minded an administrator as Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, with the great example of his father 
before him, will be unequaltothe emergency. Fresh sources of 
revenue must be discovered, and the sources must be such as 
not to bear with crushing weight on British industry. 

But some critics, and those not unfriendly, may ask, Why 
should not a reduction of outlay on the army and navy be 
possible ? Why should the “ bloated armaments” of the past 
few years be maintained ? The answer is simple—the world 
is entering upon a period of conflict, in which the unarmed or 
the ill-armed will go to the wall. As matters stand, England 
has an inefficient army and an insufficient fleet. There is only 
one safe way of reducing expenditure on our armaments, and 
that involves a revolution to which sooner or later this country 
will be forced as the alternative to or result of catastrophe. 
This is the imposition of compulsory service on the able-bodied 
male inhabitants of the United Kingdom. Failing this, which 
must be ruled out of consideration for the moment as a prac- 
tical remedy, there is no possibility of reducing outlay on either 
army Or navy without untoward consequences. The evidence 
given before the War Commission proved the necessity of a 
large number of military reforms, if our small army was to be 
made tolerably efficient. The re-armament of the artillery 
with a modern quick-firing gun, which will of necessity prove 
a very costly business ; the provision of large training-grounds 
at home, without which the soldier cannot be taught his 
business ; additional rifle-ranges, which are simply indispensable; 
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an increased supply of ammunition for target practice on the 
part of the better shots; the provision of a proper transport 
service, the lack of which was noted by foreign officers at the 
manoeuvres of last year as a striking sign of weakness; a 
further increase of pay, which is necessitated by the state 
of recruiting ; and last but not least, the organisation of a 
General Staff on the model of all other progressive armies, 
were among the changes shown to be necessary. Our 
existing arrangements are Chinese in their obsoleteness, 
and with them no army, however large, can be used to 
advantage. As yet no attempt whatever has been made 
to provide even a General Staff, and the War Commission, 
as was perhaps to be expected, seeing that it was composed in 
main part of men who made no pretence to the possession 
of military knowledge or experience, did not sufficiently press 
the necessity of such a Staff upon the Government. All these 
things will cost money ; some will cost much money. 

As for the navy, the naval position of England is such as to 
cause great uneasiness and to render further additions to the 
fleet necessary. The nation should distinctly understand 
that the so-called Two-Power standard (of equality to the next 
two strongest Powers) is not a military standard ; that is to say, 
it does not represent the force which British Admirals hold to 
be necessary to obtain victory in war. It is a political standard, 
to suit the convenience of our party government and the con- 
dition of our finances. We have no security whatever with it, 
that if war came with an alliance we should find our fleet 
adequate. We have by the latest official return no advan- 
tage in numbers of battleships as against a combination of two 
Powers ;* in cruisers our force is far below our requirements 
for commerce-protection—and yet from our shipping trade we 
now draw {90,000,000 annually, if the Board of Trade figures 
can be trusted, so that we depend absolutely on this source of 
income to balance our international accounts. In every way 
our fleet is weaker, while the fleets of rivals are stronger, than 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. In 1805 we had 
77 effective battleships to the 71 French and Spanish, controlled 
by Napoleon, and a cruiser preponderance out of all propor- 
tion greater than we possess to-day. And at that time the 


* The figures of the official return of 1903, adding ships bought or since laid 
down, shows : : 


England , . ‘ ‘ . 65 battleships 
Germany , : , . ‘ - 36 ” 
Russia, ‘ ’ . . . 30 i 
France, ' : : + 36 ” 
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country was stronger, and less susceptible to injury, in that it 
depended for its prosperity primarily upon the land and only 
secondarily on foreign trade. The world has yet to see what 
will happen when a State which draws its raw material and‘ its 
food from across the sea, with no neutral port between it and 
its adversaries, comes into collision with a strong Continental 
State, possessing a good navy. The victory in 1805, when 
history is closely analysed and interrogated, is proved to have 
been won because our foes were bad seamen and wretchedly 
commanded, but there is no probability whatever of their being 
similarly handicapped in a future war. 

It follows then that under no circumstances should any 
reduction of expenditure on the navy be tolerated. We must 
keep our powder dry. What is required is a naval programme 
covering a long term of years, similar to that now in progress 
in Germany. Such a programme should provide during the 
next five years for the annual laying down of four battleships, 
four armoured cruisers, twelve destroyers, and five or six 
submarines, as we have to meet the extensive programme now 
in course of execution in Russia. But there is another 
national need which is almost as vital as the efficiency of 
the two fighting services, and that is the strengthening 
of our financial position, If the price of Consols is to 
be raised to a reasonable figure—and this is most important 
from every point of view—the sinking fund must be in- 
creased and steps must be taken to prevent the raiding by 
other borrowers of the preserves upon which the State may 
want at any time to draw. It is the competition of muni- 
cipalities and the Colonies for that small part of the investors’ 
capital which prefers a low rate of interest, that has depressed 
Consols, quite as much as the borrowing for the late war. To 
check this competition, and to stop the mischievous increase of the 
ratepayers’ burden the time has come for Parliament to pass 
an Act, under which the future loans of towns with a present 
debt exceeding their rateable value should not be regarded as 
trust investments. If no such measure is passed and munici- 
palities continue to borrow at the present rate, no gift of 
prophecy is needed to foresee that the interest expected on so- 
called “ gilt-edged” investments will rise to 4 per cent., with 
the most serious effect on British industry and on our national 
position. It is surely a warning to us that for the first time in 
our history British Government Local Loans stock should now 
be standing below French Rentes, though both are 3 per cent. 
investments. [f the Government takes no action but leaves 
matters to drift, there can be no pronounced recovery in British 
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national credit. Much of the money now spent by munici- 
palities is being spent unremuneratively, with no sufficient 
interest return, and as a consequence the rates are rising by 
leaps and bounds, and the taxable capacity of the nation dimi- 
nishing. The total amount of local expenditure is now esti- 
mated at £140,000,000 annually, so that it is equalling Impe- 
rial taxation as a burden.* Yet we never hear that the supposed 
party of economy is crying out against this form of ‘ waste” 
and “ extravagance.” 

Having stated the needs it now remains to examine from what 
sources they can be met. As we must look for a further growth 
in the cost of education, it would seem that an expenditure of 
at least {146,000,000 (allowing one million more than in 1903 
for education, and the same amount more for the navy) has to 
be faced with a revenue of £143,000,000, or even less, There 
must be new taxation, but upon what ? 

An increase in the income-tax is out of the question. The 
tax now stands at 11d., which is a dangerously high figure for 
peace—so high as to be injurious to trade and a grievous burden 
to the poor income-tax payer, the more so as it is levied with 
an undiscriminating severity, which refuses to make proper 
allowances for professional expenses or even for such items as 
depreciation in machinery. It is now tending to be a tax which 
makes against efficiency, and it ought to be lowered not raised. 
The figure of 8d. is the highest legitimate amount in time of 
peace. 

The taxation of land values is a favourite article with so-called 
Progressives. There is nothing in the abstract against such a 
tax, but it would fall on a small class, which is now supporting 
by far the greater part of the burden of Imperial Government, 
and it would not produce the large amount required, As for 
such a tax making land cheaper in the great towns and so 
lowering rents, as its advocates seem to expect, that is a pro- 


* It is not generally understood to what an extent local expenditure has 
increased recently, without any such justification as exists for the advance in 
national expenditure owing to the war in South Africa. The following com- 
parison will show the advance of the two kinds of expenditure, though in the 
case of the national outlay borrowings for war purposes are not included : 


EXPENDITURE (IN MILLIONS). 


1880, 1890. 1900. 
Imperial A . . oF 74 135 
Local . j ° (63 70 133 


The immense local expenditure is all the more serious in that a very large part 
of it is provided from loans. In three years, 1898-1900, £85,800,000 was 
raised by the local authorities in this shape. 
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position which finds little support from the best writers on 
taxation. It would do noone any good though it might do the 
landlord some harm. Unless it was very carefully applied it 
might act as a further discouragement to agriculture in this 
country with deplorable consequences. 

An increase in the existing excise duties on beer and spirits is 
out of the question. They are at the extreme limit, and pro- 
bably the yield would fall off if they were raised. As an abstract 
proposition it would appear most unwise to raise the sugar 
duty, which is now nearly one halfpenny per pound. The tea 
duty is already high, and till a general election has been 
fought we must not think of small duties on wheat, meat and 
dairy produce, which would bring ina large sum with little 
friction. 

There remains untouched only one source of revenue, which 
is such foreign manufactured goods as may fairly be considered 
of the nature of luxuries. Such articles might well be taxed if 
the income-tax were lowered ; otherwise a fresh contribution 
would be levied on the middle and upper classes without any 
compensation. If we take the Board of Trade returns for 1903, 
we find that the total value of foreign manufactured goods 
imported was over £134,000,000. Of these goods all or the 
greater part would be taxed under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
But in the present emergency there is no reason why the 
luxuries should not be singled out for taxation, and I shall be 
able to show that a scientific tariff on these articles would 
produce about £9,000,000. It would primarily be a revenue 
tariff and not a protective tariff, though it would of course foster 
and stimulate British industry and so be protective in its ulti- 
mate effects, 

Duties on these articles should be graded, in classes ranging 
from ro to 30 per cent., according to the degree in which the 
article was or was not a luxury of the wealthy. Taking the 
imports and dividing them according to class, the following 
articles would be selected for taxation, the figures given being 
the value of the imports, according to the Board of Trade 
Returns of 1903. 


Cxiass I.—REVENUE DUTY OF 10 PER CENT. 


Clocks and watches . . ‘ . £1,400,000 
Apparel . ° . . . . + 3,400,000 
Furniture 5 . . 3 . 700,000 
Manufactured perme : ; i + 1,600,000 
Wine (foreign) ;. . . . 9,000,000 


In the case of the last two articles the duty would be in 
addition tu that at present levied. 
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CuLass II.—REVENUE DUTY OF 20 PER CENT. 


Cutlery and hardware . ; : . £1,400,000 
Cotton goods . ‘ . ° ; + 5,500,000 
Porcelain . ‘ . . ‘ . 1,000,000 
Musical instruments . _ * . 1,300,000 


Cuiass III.—REVENUE DUTY OF 30 PER CENT. 


Woollen stuffs. . , ° ° . £5,000,000 
Silks ; ‘ ; ; ° ; . 13,000,000 
Gloves . . . ‘ . ‘ . 1,600,000 
Fancy goods . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,450,000 
Frame mouldings . . * ° ‘ 200,000 
Toys . . ° . . ° - 1,200,000 
Motors . . . ‘ . ‘ + 1,900,000 
Boots andshoes_ . . ° : . 940,000 


The above tariff differs in many respects from a scientific pro- 
tective tariff, in that it does not tax heavily certain finished 
articles, such as apparel and watches. The total value of the 
imported luxuries proposed to be taxed is £50,000,000 or 
thereabouts, and the tax would produce £8,500,000 to 
£9,000,000, even if a considerable decrease took place in the 
importation. 

A revenue from this source of {9,000,000 would give 
$3,000,000 to wipe out the certain deficit, and another 
£5,000,000 for the lowering of the income-tax to 9d. A 
sum of {£1,000,000 would be available as an addition to the 
Sinking Fund. Or a yet wiser course, but one involving a 
serious demand on the endurance of the nation, would be to 
lower the income-tax by only one penny, and to appropriate 
another £2,500,000 to the Sinking Fund and debt charge, 
which would then amount to over £30,000,000. 

Against the above scheme of taxation there is no serious 
argument to be urged. It would weigh but lightly on the con- 
sumer, as the articles taxed are all of sucha nature that the 
consumer could do without them if the price went up. In 
such a case,according to Professor Seligman, who is unquestion- 
ably the best living authority on the incidence of taxation, a great 
part, if not the whole of the tax, wouid be borne by the foreign 
manufacturer. He must put down his price and cheapen his 
processes, or lose his market. Nor is a general rise in prices 
in England to be feared as the result of taxing luxuries. None 
of the articles chosen are used by the very poor, the only 
possible exception being apparel. The woollen stuffs are 
mostly French dress goods: the cottons, if the claim of Lanca- 
shire is correct that she can produce goods for the people 
cheaper than any protectionist state, are fancy or high-class 
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tissues ; silks and gloves and fancy goods are not bought by 
the indigent or the starving twelve millions, while the same is 
true of toys. Motors might be made to pay even more heavily 
than 30 per cent. as they are a luxury of the well-to-do. Im- 
ported boots and shoes are mainly high-class French and 
American goods, which have displaced certain kinds of British 
goods. There is no reason why the buyers of these articles 
should not contribute to the Exchequer. 

An argument in favour of such a scheme of indirect taxation 
as the above, which has been too little considered in the past 
by our hidebound financiers, is the convenience of the tax- 
payer. With indirect taxation he pays in small instal- 
ments, and not in one heavy lump sum as in the case of the 
income-tax. The machinery for the collection of a revenue 
tariff on luxuries already exists in our huge and costly customs 
service, the most expensive and the least productive of any 
country in the world. 

While levying these new revenue duties, it is also a question 
to my mind whether a small surtax should not be imposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on all goods imported into 
England by foreign shipping, so as to meet the cost of relieving 
shipping of the charges in our ports known as “light dues.” 
These are levied in England on foreign as well as British shipping, 
but because they are so levied foreign Powers have imposed 
retaliatory duties on British shipping in their ports. In other 
words, foreign Powers while willing to benefit by our immense 
and expensive system of lights and lighthouses, which assists the 
commerce of the whole world, refuse to make any contribution 
to the cost of that system, which is, they say, a matter for the 
British taxpayer and not for them. They with their high tariffs 
make England pay for their own lights twice over; once in the 
tariff on her goods, a second time in the special due they levy 
on her ships. Repeal the dues in England and these special 
dues on British shipping abroad must be withdrawn. The 
small duty on each package landed from a foreign ship, with 
which it is proposed to defray the cost of lighting our coast, 
was imposed in France after the war of 1870, and perhaps 
still remains. The impost need not be heavy. No other 
country in the world but England would have permitted so 
important an industry as the national shipping to be exposed 
for a generation to an injurious discrimination. 

Such a budget as the one sketched above in which the chief 
features were resolute strengthening of the national defences, 
increase of the Sinking Fund so as to restore the national 
finances, diminution in the income-tax, repeal of the light dues 
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and taxation of foreign manufactured luxuries, would be the 
most popular budget which has been seen for fifty years. It 
ought not to offend the Free Food party, for this is precisely 
what they pretend to want; it would be enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the tariff reformers ; it would be thoroughly in accord 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s views, though embodying only a part— 
and that the less important part—of his programme; and it 
could not be fought by the Opposition on any ground except 
the old familiar one, that “the traditions of two generations 
must be preserved ”—which is the view of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and of a few peers, but not of the people. Among the 
working class it would be thoroughly popular. Though the 
higher level of artisans and skilled workers might have to con- 
tribute under it to the national revenue, this is not at all unfair. 
At present a large class of workers, earning {4 or {£5 per week, 
eludes the income-tax and pays but little for the innumerable 
advantages received from the State. Such men have their 
children educated freely for them at the cost of other classes, 
yet they do not in return for this benefit render any sort of 
service to the State, as must an able-bodied Frenchman or 
German. It is only just, then, that they should be reached by 
duties on luxuries ; and if they do not want to pay the taxes, 
they have no need to buy the luxuries. They can manage to 
exist without toys, or musical instruments, or gloves or silks and 
fancy goods. There can be no question here of driving the 
poor man to live on horseflesh—on which comestible the 
average Free Trader (such is his ignorance, real or affected) 
seems to believe that Germans exist. There can be no question 
of the little loaf, or of the little wage. In short, the whole 
artificial apparatus of opposition to Mr. Chamberlain collapses 
before such a budget. The British worker has no particular 
love for the foreign manufacturer and is not likely to listen to 
the appeals of the Cobden Club and other institutions, which 
seem to exist chiefly to support foreign interests and industries, 
in their behalf. 

It is indeed extraordinary to reflect that for the past twenty 
years, during the era of fierce military and naval competition 
between the Powers of the world, England has refused to 
employ the simplest and most obvious means of raising revenue, 
for the one and only reason that it might benefit some British 
interest or individual. From our statesmen’s point of view, the 
chief recommendation of a tax seemingly was in the past that 
it harmed English trade and assisted the foreigner. The 
foreigner has shown no such compunction towards us. With 
something approaching glee he has taxed British goods, in 
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order to provide the implements with which to attack Britain. 
France, for example, built up her modern navy on the proceeds 
of her tariff, and also greatly increased her army out of them. 
Her customs receipts advanced from £7,500,000 in the period 
of relative Free Trade, in 1874, to £17,112,000* in 1900. 
Out of the extra ten millions sterling, which she could have 
obtained in no other way, and which she would never have 
obtained at all had we taxed her imports into this country in 
similar fashion and provoked resistance in France to this method 
of taxation, she built up a modern fleet, and forced us to raise 
our navy estimates from £10,700,000 in 1874 to £27,500,000 
in 1900. While her taxes to provide her navy were so levied 
as to stimulate French industry, our taxes to provide the 
necessary counterpoise to the French forces were so levied as 
to fall with crushing weight on British industry. With Germany 
the case is even plainer. Here a Power, which is the secret foe 
of England, has been enabled by our system of free foreign 
imports to construct a great and growing fleet. 

The British exports to Germany, according to the German 
figures, were valued in 1902 at 610,000,000 marks, or about 
£24,000,000. We havethe authority of the Board of Trade 
Blue Book, which Free Traders profess to regard as being above 
criticism and as carrying all the weight of verbal inspiration, 
for the statement that the average incidence of the German 
tariff on British goods is 25 per cent. It follows then, holding 
as we may that the greater part of the duty, if not all, falls 
on the British manufacturer, that the German Government is 
now levying some {6,000,000 on England, and is not only 
doing this but is also forcing her to an enormous outlay to render 
herself secure against the weapons which are being provided 
out of those six millions, She will have to build fresh squad- 
rons and to construct new naval bases to meet the German navy, 
all of which things will cost her huge sums. If we take the 
German estimates for 1893 and compare them with the figures 
for 1903 we get the following result : 


GERMAN NAVAL ESTIMATES. 


1893. ‘ ‘ ‘ . £5)212,000 
1903. ° A ‘ . 10,887,000 
Increase ‘ , . £5,675,000 


It will be observed that taxes on British trade have provided 
the means to enlarge the German navy. The sum raised by 
Germany from her customs has risen from £5,736,000 in the 


* Of which about £9,000,000 would be paid by Englan.j on the £27,000,000 
worth of British goods sent to France. 
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last year before she adopted her high tariff to £24,705,000 in 
I1g00. It is the foreigner who is compelled to arm Germans 
with their powerful battleships and with the Charlottenburgs 
which excite the ecstatic wonder of Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Haldane. 

In the United Kingdom there has been no advance in the 
customs revenue such as has taken place in every other great 
civilised state of the world. With our fossilised finance and 
our Chinese devotion to the precedents of the middle Victorian 
era, we have deliberately cut ourselves off from one of the most 
fruitful sources of revenue. The amount of our import duties 
varied between {£19,000,000 and £22,000,000 from 1874 to 
1899, when at last the immense cost of the mismanaged South 
African War compelled the Government, after raising the income- 
tax to an extortionate figure, to make some increase in the 
tariff, Even so foreign manufactures were carefully exempted 
from taxation by Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Ritchie. The 
time has come to break with the shibboleths of the past, and in 
the national interests to put on the foreigner such taxes as are 
needed for the most vital of national objects. Till foreign 
manufactured luxuries are made to pay a fair contribution to 
the revenue, it will be treason to reduce the outlay on. the navy 
or to take any steps which may interfere with the efficiency of 
our army, on the excuse that funds are lacking. Mill’s dictum 
must be steadily kept in mind, and the foreigner must clearly 
be given to understand that as he taxes British goods to provide 
himself with armaments to attack England, so she will tax him 
to provide herself with armaments for her own defence. 

The aims of Free Trade have always been cosmopolitan and 
anti-national. Hence that system has been espoused with 
enthusiasm by the Little Englanders. Cobden openly avowed 
that he was a Free Trader because Free Trade would render 
his country impotent in war and would lead “ gradually and 
imperceptibly ” to the break-up of the Empire, which on another 
occasion he compared with a “ blood-stained fetich.” But these 
doctrines of his are now only survivals, interesting as antiquities, 
just as muzzle-loading guns are interesting in museums ; they 
do not command any real support inthe country. Free foreign 
food may be a plausible party cry, because it is the naked and 
unashamed appeal to individual selfishness, and there will 
always be a large number of intensely selfish persons in a 
State which makes no attempt to teach religion, duty, or self- 
sacrifice to its citizens. But free foreign manufactures—for 
them even a Mr. Herbert Gladstone will not be ready to offer 
up his precious life, or Lord Rosebery to contradict himself on 
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every point in the same day on different platforms. Let Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain then go forth like a new Samson and 
shatter this outworn Dagon of the Free Traders, remembering 


Country. 


France . i ‘ 24 
Germany . : . 25 
United States . é 73 
Russia. ‘ o a3f 
Italy . . ‘ . 27 


Country. 


Great Britain . ‘ — 


the heaviest in the world. 


Customs Duties. 


17,111,000 
24,705,000 
47,784,000 
21,638,000 

9,325,000 


Customs Duties. 


34,600,000 


that in this world the victory is always to the up-to-date, and 
that the obsolete creed which has lost touch with progress and 
with national life is powerless before a bold attack. Now is the 
hour to put an end to the anti-national policy in finance. 


H. W. WILSON. 


TARIFFS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE IN 1900. 


Tariff °/, on 
British Imports 


Cost of Defences. 


38,400,000 
38,000 ,000 
38,300,000 
43,000,000 
I 5,700,000 


From the above table it will be seen that the Great Powers obtain a very large 
part of the cost of their armaments from their protective tariffs. Compare the 
above figures with these for England in 1903 : 


Tariff °/, on 
British Exports. 


Cost of Defences. 


69,000 ,000 


The British tariff is not protective, while the immense costliness of vicarious 
military service is evident from the fact that the British outlay on defence is 
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THOSE who have formed any mental picture of John Evelyn’s 
outward appearance probably rely on Kneller’s portrait, which 
exhibits him as a man of sixty-five—a white-haired and rather 
austere-looking personage, holding in his hand a copy of 
his Sylva; or a Discourse of Forest Trees. \f memory recalls 
any idea of an individuality, it is generally that of the learned 
Member of the Royal Society,—the grave and decorous Coun- 
cillor of Trade and Plantations,—the leisurely Virtuoso and 
Horticulturist, whose beautiful garden at Sayes Court, Deptford, 
. Was well-nigh ruined by the reckless demolitions of that imperial 
savage, Peter, Tsar of Muscovy. Or-—and perhaps more than 
these—it is the precise and careful Diarist, whose records are the 
very reverse of those of his contemporary Pepys, since, instead 
of being copious, garrulous, and very “ unvarnished,” they are 
concise, restrained, and impersonal to the verge of baldness. 
But all these impressions concern the later Evelyn, the Evelyn 
of the reigns of Charles II. and his successors. There is another 
and an earlier Evelyn, who is also a somewhat different figure. 
You shall see him at nine-and-twenty in Nanteiil’s engraving—a 
thin, dark-eyed, thoughtful face, with thread moustache, and 
curling Cavalier locks. The elder portrait appears to be 
appropriately clad in a literary undress; the younger, which, 
from its characteristic distinction, used to be known to collectors 
as the “petit Mylord,” has a many-buttoned cloak flung, 
musketeer-wise, over the left shoulder. This is the Evelyn of 
the manége and of the Oxford “ vaulting-school” ; the Evelyn 
who had been a fellow-commoner of Balliol, and a student of 
the Middle Temple (“ but dauncing and fooling more’”’) ; the 
Evelyn who—as a volunteer in Goring’s regiment—had watched 
on a horn-work and trailed a pike at the siege of Gennep, in 
Holland. From 1643 to 1646 this Evelyn travelled on the 
Continent ; and of these travels, which afford an excellent 
exemplification of the more serious “Grand Tour” of the 
Seventeenth Century—as conceived in the admonitory pages of 
James Howell*— it is now proposed to give a brief account. 

* Instructions for Forreine Travell, 1642. 
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In one of Steele’s papers in the Spectator, Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s ancestor is described as saved from being killed in 
the Civil Wars by being “sent out of the Field upon a private 
Message the day before the Battel of Worcester.” Evelyn’s 
escape from a similar fate was almost equally fortuitous. Taking 
horse and arms for King Charles, he arrived too late for the 
battle of Brentford,on November 12, 1642. What followed is 
somewhat inexplicitly related. He ‘‘ was not permitted,” he 
says, ‘to stay longer than the 15th [November] by reason of 
the Army’s marching to Glocester, which would have left both 
me and my brothers exposed to ruine, without any advantage 
to his Majestie.” He consequently rode back quietly to the 
family seat of Wotton in Surrey, occupying himself, by his 
elder brother’s permission, in building a study, digging a 
fishpond, and otherwise initiating those “ solitudes and retire- 
ments,” which, developed and extended, eventually made 
Wotton one of the most notable garden-grounds in England. 
The Civil War, however, was in active progress; and the 
moment unfavourable to the contemplative spirit. Conse- 
quently, after sending his “ black sanége horse and furniture ” 
as a present to the King at Oxford, and shifting for some time 
uneasily between Wotton and London to avoid signing the 
Solemn League and Covenant, Evelyn came to the conclusion 
that, without ‘the doing very unhandsome things,” it was no 
longer possible for him to remain in England. On October 2, 
1643, being then within a few days of three and twenty, he 
therefore applied for and obtained the Royal licence to “ travell 
againe ”—“ againe ” being a reference to a brief visit to the Low 
Countries which he had made two years earlier, just after the 
death of Strafford. 

He set out from the Tower Wharf on November g, his 
chosen compagnon de voyage being one James Thicknesse, of 
Balliol, a person of much “learned and friendly conversation.” 
Making perilous passage in “a payre of oares ” to Sittingbourne, 
he went thence by post to Dover, and from Dover to Calais, 
From Calais, after, like most of his countrymen, surveying the 
“reliques of our former dominion there,” he proceeded to 
Boulogne, narrowly escaping drowning in crossing a swollen 
river. Pushing forward, not without apprehension of the 
prowling Spanish “ volunteeres” (this was the year of the battle 
of Rocroy), the travellers came by Montreuil, and Abbeville, 
famed for its gunsmiths, to Beauvais, and that “cemetery of 
monarchs,” St. Denis. Here, in the Abbey Church, they 
inspected with deferential incredulity the portrait of the Queen 
of Sheba, the lantern of Judas Iscariot, the drinking cup of 
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Solomon, and other “equally authentic toyes” which were 
exhibited to them. Among the rest they were shown the 
famous “ achate vasa” (oriental onyx ?), carved with Bacchus 
and the nymphs, which, nearly a century later, was to be a 
dream of delight to those distinguished “cognoscenti,” Mr, 
Horace Walpole and Mr. Thomas Gray. Evelyn and his friend 
confined themselves to measuring it carefully, and marvelling not 
a little at the presence of such a Pagan production in a cloister. 
About five on a December afternoon they entered Paris, and put 
up at the Ville de Venise. : 
After a preliminary visit to Sir Richard Browne, the English 
resident at Paris, later Evelyn’s father-in-law, they began their 
survey of the French capital, rejoicing in the superiority of the 
French freestone to the English cobbles, and visiting various 
churches, palaces, public buildings and private houses. In this 
way they saw Notre Dame, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the 
Palais Cardinal, St. Germain’s, and Fontainebleau, noting the 
pictures and curios, and not forgetting the mountebanks and 
puppet-players at the Palais and the Pont Neuf, or the Academy 
of Monsieur du Plessis for riding the “ greate horse” (z.e., 
charger, or war horse), where young gentlemen were also taught 
“to fence, daunce, play on musiq, and something in fortifications 
& ye mathematics,” all of which accomplishments (we may 
add from Howell’s Forreine Travell) might be acquired for 150 
pistoles, or about £110 per annum, including lodging and diet. 
They also assisted at a review of 20,000 men in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Following Howell’s injunctions, and climbing the 
steeple of Saint Jacques la Boucherie, they took a bird’s-eye 
view of the old, picturesque, populous, malodorous Paris of the 
seventeenth century, lying securely within its fortifications, and 
traversed by the Seine. Hard by, in the churchyard of the 
Innocents, they watched the busy scriveners, with tombstones 
for tables, scribbling letters for ‘poor mayds & other ignorant 
people.” But as might be anticipated, the future historian of 
gardens is fullest and most eloquent upon the great formal 
pleasure-grounds of the day, with all those terraces, avenues, 
stretches of lawn and sheets of water which the genius of 
M. Andre Le Notre, combining with the architecture of Mansard 
and Perrault, was to make familiar for many years to come. 
Some of the things Evelyn now saw are marked for treat- 
ment in the exhaustive but never executed Elysium Brittannicum, 
of which a printed sketch was found among his papers after his 
death. At the Tuileries, for instance, he notes the artificial 
echo which, “‘ when some faire nymph sings to its gratefull 
returns,” repeats the words with wonderful distinctness, seeming 
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sometimes “to descend from the clouds, at another as if it was 
underground.” He is delighted with the old “water toys” 
and artless devices (such as the copper tree at Chatsworth) for 
drenching unwary spectators—the twisting “ basilisc,” or serpent 
of copper, which, at the will of the fountaineer, throws a jet 
“‘neere sixty feet high” and revolves so rapidly that it is hard 
to escape a wetting—the “extravagant musqueteeres,” who 
discharge streams of water from their carbines at the passing 
stranger—and so forth. At Richelieu’s villa at Rueil, where he 
sees these things, he also sees an “ agreeable cheate ’—the Arch 
of Constantine, painted upon a wall so exactly that swallows 
dash themselves to death in trying to fly through it. Then 
there are the innumerable perspectives for increasing distance ; 
the aviaries and volaries and “rupellary nidaries” (for the 
water fowl); the pet tortoises of the Duke of Orleans at the 
Luxembourg ; the historical carp at Fontainebleau. Of the 
famous forest, where was still the ancient hermitage afterwards 
destroyed by Louis XIV., our formal gardener is an imperfect 
admirer. For him, what a recent writer has poetically called 
its “piled crags hoary with juniper” and its “narrow gorges 
and sudden summer vistas,” are but “ gloomy precipices, inter- 
mingled with trees and shrubs,” and “hideous rocks of whitish 
hard stone [the grés de Fontainebleau], heaped one on another to 
mountainous heights.” This is quite in the spirit of the man 
who afterwards likened the Alps to the collective sweepings of 
the Plain of Lombardy. But it must also be remembered that, 
in 1644, Fontainebleau was much wilder than it is at the present 
day ; and that what may be fairly termed its “ antres vast and 
desarts idle” were then infested both with wolves and footpads, 

“Sir,” said Johnson of the argumentative exploits of Goldsmith 
on the Continent “he disputed his passage through Europe.” One 
of Evelyn’s experiences at Paris recalls this observation, Among 
other people, he happened upon a certain Dr. John Wall, a queer 
Irish adventurer, who seems to have played as many parts as 
the Father Holt of Esmond. In Spain he claimed to have been 
a friar ; at Rome, a reader “in St. Isodor’s Chayre.” Latterly 
he professed to have been serving in Germany as a Captain of 
Horse, and he was now “an absolute Cavaliere,” or soldier of 
fortune. His “particular vanity” was polemical argument, 
and he invited Evelyn to a taste of his quality at the Jesuits’ 
College. They forthwith repaired to the Rue St. Antoine, 
where, in brief space, Wall contrived to entangle the good 
Fathers in so theological a controversy that they lost their 
tempers, and would barely see their visitors to the door. Next 
day, at the Sorbonne, where was a Professor presiding at 4 
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course, the attempt was more fortunate. At first both teacher 
and pupils laughed uncontrollably at Wall’s Spanish costume, 
which—as Howell also tells us—was the very antithesis of the 
French fashion. But presently, when he began his apology in 
Latin, derision turned to admiration. “ Beginning to argue,” 
writes Evelyn, “he so baffled the Professor that with universal 
applause they all rose up, and did him great honors, waiting 
on us to the very streete and our coach, and testifying greate 
satisfaction.” 

In April 1644, having made a short excursion into Normandy, 
Evelyn determined to spend the summer in some remote town 
on the Loire, and on the rgth set out for Orleans, a journey 
not accomplished without peril, since, in traversing the Forest 
of Orleans, four of their party, including a Swiss captain of the 
regiment of Picardy, were killed outright by robbers. From 
Orleans, after inspecting the Pieta on the old bridge, they went 
by the Loire to Blois. At Blois, very temerariously, they walked 
five or six miles into the forest to see if they could meet with 
any wolves, here so common that they were accustomed to carry 
off the children in the streets. Fortunately for Evelyn and his 
companion, they encountered nothing but a gentleman whose 
horse had been attacked, and who had only been preserved by 
the dog which lay at his side. Pressing on to Charenton and 
Amboise, they came to Tours. At Tours Evelyn stayed for 
nearly five months, studying French very diligently with a 
master; and recreating himself by playing pell-mell in the 
magnificent Mall of the town, then considered, “ without com- 
parison, the noblest in Europe for length and shade.” While 
at Tours he was obliged to discharge his valet, a Biscayan, who 
arrested him for a hundred crowns to get back to Spain, and 
afterwards proposed to pistol him. But the Lieutenant Civil, 
luckily, sided with the master and not with the man. Quitting 
Tours, the travellers made their way towards Lyons, whence 
they took boat down the Rhone by Vienne (where they made 
their first acquaintance with truffles) and the Castle of Tournon 
(which Evelyn sketched) to Valence. Hence, proceeding on 
horseback, they went on to Avignon. From Avignon, like 
many later travellers—Allan Ramsay, the painter, for one— 
they journeyed pleasantly over heaths and commons, “ covered 
with rosemary, lavender, lentiscs, and the like sweet shrubes,” 
to Aix in Provence, After Aix, through “a country sweetely 
declining to the South and Mediterranean coasts ”—a country 
filled with pomegranates and myrtles and orange trees, with 
vineyards and olive gardens and snow-white suburban villas— 
they came to the ancient seaport of Marseilles, 
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At Marseilles, apart from its crowded harbour and clash of 
motley nationalities, the main object of interest was, of course, 
the galley-slaves, who, “ with their confus’d noises and gingling 
of their huge chaynes,” were everywhere to be seen working in 
the streets. Visiting the Gally Royal (Grande Réale), they were, 
like most strangers of distinction, courteously entertained by the 
Commander to the sound of music. Then, at a sudden whistle, 
the crew were bidden row out. 

The spectacle [writes Evelyn] was to me new and strange, to see so many 
hundred of miserably naked persons, their heads being shaven close and 
having only high red bonnets, a pair of coarse canvas drawers, their whole 
backes and leggs naked, doubly chained about their middle and leggs, in 
couples, and made fast to their seates, and all commanded in a trise by an 
imperious and cruel seaman. . . . The rising forward and falling back at their 
oares is a miserable spectacle, and the noyse of their chaynes, with the roring 
of the beaten water has something strange and fearfull to one unaccustomed to 
it. They are rul’d and chastised by strokes on their backes and soles of theire 
feete on the least disorder, and without the least humanity ; yet they are cheer- 


ful and full of knavery. 

Whether, in this last connection, Evelyn was treated to the 
curious performance described in Marteilhe’s Memoirs, and 
known in Provengal as la monine or les singes—is not related. 
Probably this unworshipful exhibition was either not yet estab- 
lished or reserved for greater occasions. But he adds that 
many of the galériens had occupations of some sort in their 
leisure by which they gained a little money, sometimes enough 
to enable them to purchase their liberty. 

From Marseilles—after equipping themselves against the 
heats with “umbrellos,” at this date unknown in England— 
the travellers proceeded on mule-back to Cannes, and so set sail 
for Genoa, narrowly escaping shipwreck in doubling the point 
of Savona, Passing then through Pisa, Leghorn, and Florence, 
they went Rome-ward. One of the things that struck them off 
the Italian coast was the scent of orange and citron and jasmine 
which came floating seaward for leagues—a fragrant memory 
which Evelyn after recalled in his treatise against smoke 
entitled Fumifugium. At Genoa, where, in the Doria palace, 
was a Spacious aviary on the model of that in Bacon’s essay 
“Of Gardens,” and at Pisa, they visited many churches and 
public buildings; while at Leghorn they found the Piazza 
before the sea crowded with more miserable galley-slaves of all 
nations, 
some buying, others selling, others drinking, others playing, some worling, 
others sleeping, fighting, singing, weeping ; all nearly naked and miserably 
chayn’d. Here was a tent, where any idle fellow might stake his liberty against 
a few crownes, at dice or other hazard, and, if he lost, he was immediately 


chayn’d and led away to the galleys, where he was to serve a tearm 
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but from whence they seldom return’d: many sottish persons in a drunken 
bravado would try their fortune in this way. 

At Florence they were enchanted with the Pitti Palace. 
“Nothing,” writes the diarist, “is more admirable than the 
vacant stayre-case, marbles, statues, urnes, pictures, courte, 
grotto and waterworkes,” and he rejoices in the ‘‘ topiary worke, 
and columns in architecture about the hedges.” They visited 
also the Grand Duke’s Cavalerizzo, where was a stable of the 
finest horses of all countries, Arabs, Turkes, Barbs, Gennetts, 
English, &c., which were continually exercised in the manége. 

“Topiary worke””—as may have been gathered—was more 
in Evelyn’s line than “ horrid rocks ” or “ mountainous heights,” 
For him, the coma nemorum must be pleached and clipped after 
the manner of Pliny and the Italians. Moreover, he lived in 
days too early to be influenced by what Carlyle calls “the 
epidemic, now endemical, of View-hunting.” Hence, he seldom 
indulges in descriptions of scenery, either wild or picturesque. 
But faring southward from Sienna, he had to pass by what 
Walpole long afterwards called the “ vile little town of Radico- 
fani,” where, it may be remembered, to the disgust of that 
elegant letter-writer, there was but one pen, belonging to the 
governor, an implement so precious that it had to be escorted 
by a Serjeant and a couple of Swiss. Radicofani (which 
reminded Walpole of Hamilton’s Bawn in Swift) stood at the 
foot of an old citadel, and at the top of a black barren mountain. 
It was in climbing the latter that Evelyn delivered himself of his 
nearest approach to nature-painting : 

As we ascended we entered a very thick, solid, and dark body of clowds, 
looking like rocks at a little distance, which lasted neare a mile in going up; 
they were dry misty vapours, hanging undissolved for a vast thicknesse, and 
obscuring both the sun and earth so that we seemed to be in the sea rather 
than in the cloudes, till, having pierced through it, we came into a most serene 
heaven, as if we had been above all human conversation, the mountain appear- 
ing more like a greate island than joyn’d to any other hills, for we could perceive 
nothing but a sea of thick clouds rowling under our feet like huge waves, ever 
now and then suffering the top of some other mountaine to peepe through, 
which we could discover many miles off, and between some breaches of the 
clouds we could see landskips and villages of the subjacent country. 


Evelyn’s diary was not printed until long after Goldsmith’s 
death. But Goldsmith had evidently seen the same sight in his 
own wanderings, and he remembered it when he came to write 
in his Deserted Village of the tall cliff— 


that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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At Rome, where Evelyn arrived in November 1644, and 
stayed about seven months, he began, as he says, to be “ very 
pragmatical,” by which we must understand him to mean that 
he set himself in earnest to study the antiquities and beauties 
of the imperial city. He made acquaintance with people who 
had lived long in Rome; and he bought many curios, books, 
toys, bustos, pictures and medals, which he sent home to 
England. He visited all the great buildings and churches— 
St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, St. Peter in Vincoli ; the Farnese, 
Barberini, and Medici Palaces; the Vatican, the Capitol; the 
Villas Borghese, Ludovisi, Aldobrandini (with its waterworks), 
and the rest, recording methodically, but without much descrip- 
tion, the different objects of interest in each. In the house of 
Hippolito Vitellesco, later the librarian of the Vatican, he saw 
the best collection of statues then extant—statues to which 
their enthusiastic possessor would talk as if they were alive, 
putting words in their mouths and “sometimes kissing and 
embracing them.” He assisted at one of the séances of the 
swarming Italian Academies, the Humoristi, a body of which 
Guarini of the Pastor Fido had been a member; and at the 
Jesuits’ College he was treated to an English play. At Prince 
Galicano’s he heard a magnificent opera (the music of which 
was composed by his host), among an audience of Cardinals, 
Governors and other illustrious persons ; and he was also 
present at a tournament where the prizes were dispensed by 
noble ladies. Nothing seems to have escaped his busy curiosity, 
from the concerts in the Chiesa Nova and the quack doctors 
in the Piazza Navona, to those sermons to the Jews at Ponte 
Sisto, of which Browning has given so vivid a picture in Holy 
Cross Day,—a picture which Evelyn’s description fully confirms, 
‘«‘ A sermon,” he says, “ was preached to the Jewes at Ponte Sisto, 
who are constrain’d to sit till the hour is done; but it is with 
so much malice in their countenances, spitting, hum’ing, cough- 
ing, and motion, that it is almost impossible they should heare 
a word from the preacher.” “A conversion,” he adds, “is 


” 


very rare ;” and he supports the poet’s 


Lo, Micah !—the selfsame beard on chin 
He was four times already converted in !— 


by a later entry, in which he relates that upon the invitation of 
a Dominican Friar he stood godfather to a converted Turk and 
a Jew, who were solemnly baptized by a Bishop zx pontificalibus. 
The Turk, who sold hot waters in Rome, ever afterwards recog- 
nised his English sponsor by kissing his cloak-hem; “ but the 
Jew was believed to be a counterfeit.” 
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From Rome Evelyn visited that ‘most stupendious curiosity 
in nature,” Mount Vesuvius, Baiae, the Grotta del Cane, and 
Naples. This last he designed to be the zon ultra of his travels, 
“since from the report of divers experienc’d and curious persons 
he had been assur’d there was little more to be seene in the 
rest of the civil world, after Italy, France, Flanders, and the 
Low Countryes, but plaine and prodigious barbarism” [!] This 
conclusion, however, does not seem to have prevented him later 
from resolving to embark from Venice for the Holy Land, to 
which end he laid in a store of necessaries, and “ drouggs in 
case of sickness,” The ship, however, was pressed for service 
in the war with the Turks. Between Venice, to which place he 
had arrived by slow stages in June 1645, and Padua, notwith- 
standing his satiety of “rolling up and downe,” he spent most 
of his time until the spring of the following year. At Venice, 
where he narrowly escaped a serious illness from an incautious 
use of the hot bath, he was fortunate enough to witness the 
marriage of the Doge and the Adriatic; and he was much 
delighted by the humours of the Carnival, the nightingale 
cages in the tapestried Merceria, and the preposterous chopines 
and crimped hair of the Venetian ladies, among whom he must 
have made some personal friends, since he relates that, when 
conveying a gentlewoman to her gondola after a supper at the 
English Consul’s, he was complimented with two carbine shots 
from another boat containing a noble Venetian, the curtained 
privacy of whose menus plaisirs he was presumably deranging. 
At Padua (where he had a sharp attack of angina pectoris) he 
attended the anatomical lectures of the famous Veslingius, from 
whom he purchased the series of tables of veins, arteries, and 
nerves, afterwards known as the 7adule Eusliniane, and eventu- 
ally transferred to the keeping of the Royal Society. At Padua, 
he was elected a Syndicus Artistarum, an honour which he 
declined as being “too chargeable,” and also a hindrance to 
the freedom of his movements. Shortly afterwards, he parted 
from “his dear friend and till now constant fellow traveller,” 
Mr. Thicknesse, who was obliged to return to England. But, 
like Mr. Henshaw, another of Evelyn’s friends and companions 
at this date, Mr. Thicknesse plays but a shadowy part in the 
record, and is less an individual than a name, 

With the end of March 1646, we arrive at a point from 
which Evelyn’s further proceedings may be safely abridged. 
On the last day of the month he set out for Paris, in company 
with Waller the poet, a Mr. Abdy, and a Captain Wray. Captain 
Wray, “a good drinking gentleman,” who had fought against 
King Charles, was not a very welcome addition to Evelyn’s 
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quiet party. At Milan, Evelyn’s enthusiasm for art had like to 
have had grave consequences, for venturing too far into the 
apartments of the Governor, he was in some danger of being 
arrested as a spy. Another of his Milan experiences was a 
tragic one. Invited with his friends to visit an opulent Scotch 
resident, and very hospitably treated, the host subsequently took 
his guests into the stable to exhibit his stud. Mounting an 
unbroken horse, when flushed with wine, the horse fell upon 
him and injured him so severely that he died in a few days—an 
event which, in a land of Inquisition, had the effect of pre- 
cipitating the departure of Evelyn’s party from Milan. They 
set out across the Alps, “through strange, horrid, and fearful 
craggs and tracts, abounding in pine trees, and only inhabited 
by beares, wolves, and wild goates,” to Geneva, where Evelyn 
visited Diodati, the translator of the Bible into Italian. Then, 
having been put at Beveretta into a bed recently vacated by a 
sick girl, he contracted small-pox, which kept him for five weeks 
a prisoner. His nurse was “a vigilant Swisse matron” with a 
goitre, which, when he occasionally awoke from uneasy 
slumbers, had a most terrifying aspect. Early in July 1646, 
he set out with his friends for Paris. They went down the 
Rhone in a boat to Lyons ; took boat again on the Loire at 
Roanne (where they “lay in damask beds and were treated like 
emperours”), and so by Nevers to Orleans. ‘ Sometimes,” 
says the diary, “ we footed it thro’ pleasant fields and medows ; 
sometimes we shot at fowls and other birds ; nothing came 
amiss ; sometimes we play’d at cards, whilst others sung or were 
composing verses, for we had ye great poet Mr. Waller in our 
companie, and some other ingenious persons.” And so, in 
October, they reached Paris, and the end of their pilgrimage, 
which had occupied Evelyn three years. His expenses—it may 
be noted—including tutors, servants, and purchases of curios, 
etc., averaged {300 per annum. This, excluding servants, is, 
if we mistake not, the exact estimate of Howell. 

Omnia explorate: meliora retinete-_was Evelyn’s favourite 
maxim ; and he had acted upon it in his Continental travels, 
They served as the wanderjahre which completed his appren- 
ticeship to life. He had brought back from them nothing 
of the “smattering termes, flattering garbes, Apish cringes, 
foppish fancies, foolish guises and disguises, the vanities 
of Neighbour Nations”—which honest Samuel Purchas, in 
the Preface to his Pilgrimes, affirms to have been the main 
home-cargo of the Seventeenth-Century tourist. On the 
contrary, he had greatly increased his knowledge of foreign 
tongues, made considerable progress in the study of natural 
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philosophy, learned something of music and drawing, and “taken 
much agreeable toil among ruins and antiquities, and in viewing 
the cabinets and curiosities of the virtuosi.” There had been 
nothing in his peregrinations of “ the vanity of talke, feather, and 
ribbon.” Hehadin addition learned to “ know men, customes, 
courts, and disciplines, and whatsoever superior excellencys the 
places afford, befitting a person of birth and noble impressions.” 
The quotation may be continued, applying the words, which are 
his own, though not written of himself, to his own case. “This 
is the fruit of travail . . . and this, zanguam Minerva Phidia, 
setts the crowne upon his perfections when a gallant man shall 
returne with religion and courage, knowledge and modestie, 
without pedantry, without affectation, materiall and serious, to 
the contentment of his relations, the glory of his family, the 
star and ornament of his age. This is truely to give a citizen 
to his country.” 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE PROBLEM OF ALIEN 
IMMIGRATION 


THE roots of the problem of Alien Immigration spread wider 
and deeper than is commonly supposed. They are not to be 
found in the East End of London or in the crowded foreign 
quarters of our provincial towns. What we see there are the 
branches and the fruit. The soil from which the tree springs is 
St. Petersburg, not to speak of Bucharest. The bureau of 
M. de Plehve is the “nursery.” There whole peoples—the 
Jews, the Finns, the Poles, the Armenians—develop into revolu- 
tionaries or emigrants. So long as this policy prevails emigra- 
tion will continue and increase. It is an international question. 
How are we to deal with it ? 

Perhaps some day we shall find England and America 
addressing a joint representaton to the Tsar about the effects 
of the ill-treatment of his Jewish subjects ; and it is difficult to 
understand why, if the Powers are so sensitive to the Sultan's 
disregard of the treaty of Berlin in Macedonia, they remain 
silent and indifferent when Roumania drives a coach and four 
through that international Act. In the case both of Russia 
and Roumania it is my belief that much could be done by the 
leaders of the Jewish community themselves. A solid com- 
bination of their great houses to refuse financial help until it 
were requited by reforms might place the children of Israel 
in possession of that retaliatory revolver which they need so 
much. 

There remains one other alternative. I mention it with great 
diffidence, but it appears to be worth consideration. The lives 
and fate of all these people are in the hands of a single man. 
It seems incredible that, if he were made fully aware of the 
conditions which prevail among a large portion of his Jewish 
subjects—and all who are not of the orthodox faith have to 
endure similar evils—the Tsar, who is known to be tender- 
hearted and humane, would hesitate to say those few words 
which would instantly produce so beneficent a change in their 
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lives. Who is there, then, to obtain a hearing from the Tsar 
and enlist his sympathy ? I do not know what difficulties of 
Court etiquette and convention may be in the way—possibly 
they are insuperable—but, supposing that they can be sur- 
mounted, then it is open to his most gracious Majesty the 
King to render an incomparable service to humanity. In any 
case the real and final solution of the immigration problem 
must be sought in the countries whence the emigrants come 
and not in those to which they go. But, though this is true, 
we are not thereby absolved from the necessity of dealing with 
the question in so far as it affects us in our own country. Of 
all these oppressed people we in England are principally con- 
cerned with the Jews. Though Catholic Poles and Lithuanian 
Protestants from Western Russia and Italians from Southern 
Italy reach these shores in considerable numbers, the Alien 
Immigration question is, to a great extent, England’s share of 
the Jewish question. A large proportion of the five or six 
million Jews in Russia and Roumania are possible or probable 
emigrants. The Government may oppress, banish, and imprison 
them—but they have nothing to lose. Whichever way the 
wheel turns they know they will be the first to suffer. When 
the inevitable cataclysm arrives, Jewish blood will probably be 
the first to flow. The prison gates have little terror for a 
people already imprisoned, for the towns of the pale form, 
literally, a gaol, and destitution decides the diet. 

From the class of revolutionaries I should except the Zionists. 
The great movement inaugurated by Dr. Herzl at Basle some 
years ago, whatever we may think of it, did one thing: it gave 
to the hopeless Jews of Russia and Roumania a hope, an ideal, 
something to dream of and to work for. In the minds of tens 
of thousands bitter powerless hatred of their oppressors gave 
place to patient preparation for the day, however far distant, 
when they would found a Hebrew State. That Jews, deprived 
of all rights in Russia, should have such aspirations was 
abhorrent to M. Plehve. Zionism was the direct offspring of 
repressive legislation, and Zionism is now in turn to be put 
down. 

In my book, the Aden Immigrant, | have endeavoured to show 
in some detail how the Russian and Roumanian treatment of 
the Jews acts as an expulsive force. The westward flow 
is increasing and is likely, to increase. The five or six 
millions of an abnormally prolific race annually contribute 
their quota to the unemployed proletariat of Eastern Europe, 
and the problem confronting British and American statesmen 
with ever greater insistence is how this movement is to be 
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dealt with. On the one hand, we are influenced by our desire 
not to add to the already heavy afflictions of an oppressed 
race ; on the other, we are compelled to consider the welfare 
of our own people and to prevent them from being included 
among the victims of misgovernment, intolerance, and fanati- 
cism in Eastern Europe. Admitting, then, that a considerable 
proportion of the immigrants come to this country as to a 
refuge, and not because its commercial or social condition 
causes a demand for their labour, it is evident that liberty to 
settle here is a privilege to which we may, as a clear right, 
attach what conditions we please. The main objects of these 
conditions should be to ensure: 

(1) That in giving hospitality to foreigners we do not inflict hardship 
and suffering on our own people. 

(2) That asylum be given to no one who, by reason of bad character, 
bad health, or lack of visible or probable means of subsistence, is unsuited 
for the privilege, or is likely to become, in one form or another, a burden 
on the community to which he seeks admittance. 

(3) That those who after admission have proved themselves unfit or 
unworthy should be expelled the country. At present beyond the hap- 
hazard collection of quite untrustworthy statistics, nothing whatever is done. 

With regard to the first of these conditions, it is clear that 
the incursion of tens of thousands of the very poorest people 
from Eastern Europe into the least prosperous and most con- 
gested quarters of our great towns cannot take place without 
producing certain results. And the effects are aggravated by 
the fact that the newcomers bring a standard of living lower 
than that of the native population, have a racial tendency to 
congregate ex d/oc, and, being bound by a religious covenant 
not to intermarry with Gentiles, never, with few exceptions, 
become merged in the race among whom they dwell. The 
principal, though by no means the whole, of the results of 
their advent may be summarised as follows. In the first place, 
the influx must lead to further congestion of districts already 
congested, and to a consequent feverish demand for house 
room, accompanied by an abnormal rise in rents * and simul- 

* How hardly this system presses on native Jews is shown by the following 
extract from the cho of January 4, 1904: 

Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, the East London Coroner, held an inquest at Stepney 
touching the death of Sarah Nathanson (47), wife of a Hebrew teacher, of 48, 
Booth Street, Spitalfields, who committed suicide by swallowing rat poison. 

The husband stated that the deceased had been depressed on account of 
their rooms not being let, the landlord having threatened to raise the rent 
from 25s. to 28s. a week. 

The Coroner: I should think so; the rent was quite high enough in the 
first instance. 

Witness added that all Sunday the deceased kept crying, and early 
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taneous lowering of the quality of the accommodation given 
for the money. Secondly, it must lead to the extrusion of 
the native by a foreign population, a process accompanied by 
bitter resentment on the part of the people expelled. Thirdly, 
it must lead to cut-throat competition between foreigner and 
native, and foreigner and foreigner, accompanied by falling 
wages and a steady deterioration of industrial conditions. All 
these results are apparent in a marked degree in the districts 
affected by Alien Immigration. They involve evils of a very 
serious character which demand reform. If not dealt with, 
they must, in the nature of things, be constantly intensified 
and produce effects disastrous to alien and native alike. 

As the Parliamentary Session approaches the anxiety of the 
public upon this subject increases. There is no surer pressure- 
gauge than the Press, and nothing is more remarkable than the 
interest in the Alien Problem displayed by almost every news- 
paper in the country, an interest only equalled by that which is 
taken in the question of Tariff Reform—a question with which 
the subject of Alien Immigration is closely associated. Obvi- 
ously, it would be futile to attempt to provide our people with 
better employment by the taxation of imported manufactured 
goods if we admitted an unlimited supply of alien labour to 
undercut the wages of the native worker and produce goods at 
“‘ sweated ” rates here. 

Will the Government legislate, and if so, what will the nature 
of the legislation be? The declarations of Ministers during 
the recess leave us in no doubt that the Report of the Royal 
Commission has been under the consideration of the Cabinet. 
It seems probable that a Bill will be introduced, but it is 
impossible to say what will be the nature of the measure. 

It is beyond doubt necessary to stop the importation of 
foreign crime and disease and to take powers for the expulsion 
of all aliens who, by their conduct, have proved themselves 
unworthy to become citizens of this country. But even when 
this is done the most pressing evil will remain to be remedied. 


on Monday morning he found her lying dead on the floor of the room, 
and an empty wrapper .n the fireplace marked “ Battle’s Vermin Killer— 
Poison.” 

Moss Cohen, of 21 Wentworth Street, said it was true that his father inti- 
mated his intention to raise the rent. 

The Coroner: All I can say is that it is outrageous that rents are run up to 
such an extent. You are simply living on one another ; it is a case of “cat 
eat cat.” I don’t know what you gave for the property, but you must be re- 
ceiving about 40 or 50 per cent. on your outlay. You have been the means of 
causing this woman to take her life by your threat. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Suicide whilst temporarily insane.” 
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In my estimation, that evil principally consists of the whole- 
sale substitution of a foreign for an English population in 
certain areas of London and other great industrial centres. 
The process has already been carried out on a most extensive 
scale, and the foreign quarter is expanding steadily. If this 
change proceeds unchecked, what is to be the condition of the 
East End of London, for instance, ten or twenty years hence ? 
Is any limit to be set to the usurpation, or are the people of 
the district affected to be left to find redress for themselves ? 
If so, the method is sure to be a violent one. To me it 
seems worse than folly to await such a result. It should be 
prevented by every means in our power. 

We hear a great deal at present about the open door— 
about free trade and free imports. The open door is very 
pleasant as long as it is not our own. It is easy to be hospi- 
table at other people’s expense and generous with other people’s 
money. But, if a few thousand newly arrived necessitous aliens 
were to settle in Park Lane or Grosvenor Square, as I devoutly 
wish they would, our comfortable philosophers would sing a 
different tune. Putting sentiment aside altogether, it must be 
remembered that the people who are displaced have a real 
grievance, one which is of vital importance in their daily life. 
Work for them does not mean regular employment which the 
employee commences at eight or nine o’clock on six mornings 
in the week and which he quits at a fixed hour. Their work 
may begin at three in the morning. It often does commence 
at five or six. It is irregular in many instances, depending on 
the activity in certain trades. For them, to dwell at a distance 
from the places where they find employment often means living 
where they do not hear of work, if it is available, or that they 
arrive to ask for it when a man who has not had to travel so 
far has already taken the job. If not now, sooner or later— 
as American experience shows—the supplanter will also be a 
foreigner, or of foreign extraction. It is urged by some well- 
meaning but ill-informed persons that it is a good thing for 
many of these East End people to be removed, even against 
their will, to a distance from their present crowded and stuffy 
dwellings. But to transfer a man to slightly healthier sur- 
roundings and thereby deprive him of the ability to pay the 
rent and keep food in the cupboard is a doubtful kindness. 

It is precisely the areas in which house accommodation, for 
the foregoing reasons, is invaluable to native workers that the 
aliens swarm into and overrun. Many people seem scarcely to 
realise the extent and character of the displacement. When it 
is said that in six years more than one hundred streets in 
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Stepney alone have passed into foreign occupation ex bloc, it 
is difficult to realise what such a movement means. If any one 
will take an area of London with which he is familiar, and 
imagine the effects of a similar displacement there—if he will 
imagine the aspect of the entirely foreign colony, and the 
trouble of re-housing the expropriated persons who were 
formerly his neighbours—he will arrive at an understanding 
of the feeling which is likely to arise in the district. Now, what 
is to happen if legislation to stay the inflow is refused? Other 
countries, including our Colonies, are becoming more difficult 
of access for the immigrant. The expulsive causes do not 
cease to act in their native land. During the next six or seven 
years it will not be 100 streets from which native people will 
be displaced, but 120—total for the two periods, 220 and 
upwards. There is practically no limit to the immigrating 
population which has been tapped. Where is the process of 
the alienation of London to stop? How is the re-housing 
problem to be settled ? 

Then there is the question not only of the new comers but of 
the progeny of those who settle here. Technically, for pur- 
poses of census enumeration, these children are English; by 
blood, they are foreigners. The number of streets to be 
abandoned to alienation must be augmented by the accommo- 
dation needed by these as they grow up. 

The Royal Commission recommended, inter alia, that dis- 
tricts in which Alien Immigration demonstrably produced over- 
crowding should become prohibited areas, from which newly 
arrived foreigners should be excluded by regulations under an 
enactment. This proposal has been assailed as impracticable 
and un-English ; it has even been said that an endeavour is 
being made to introduce an analogue of the Russian ghetto 
into this country! No criticism could be more foolish or 
inept. Our proposal is the direct opposite of the Russian 
system ; for while the latter compels the Jews to crowd into 
certain areas, the former is intended to make them spread out 
and take advantage here of the very freedom to quit the ghetto 
for which they clamour elsewhere. It is, indeed, an attempt to 
enforce by law what the Hebrew community have long since 
endeavoured to bring about by voluntary effort but have failed 
to effect. As to the impracticability of such a scheme, I admit 
that there are difficulties in the way, though there are none 
which could not be overcome. I may add that Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins, in a recent article in the Law Times, has expressed 
the same opinion. And the mere fact of making it known 
at home and abroad that certain areas were closed would 
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deter people, whose docility and amenability is said, and 
in many Cases rightly said, to be remarkable, from attempting 
to seek accommodation within them. 

In the recommendations of the Royal Commission, regis- 
tration of names and addresses and of changes of address 
during two years is provided for. This is an essential com- 
plement of the other provision, and, if carried out, would 
enable the local authorities to keep in touch with the incoming 
foreign population. It is said by those who are averse to 
legislative action of any kind, that the number of aliens who 
remain in this country, as distinguished from transmigrants who 
pass on to America and Africa, is small. If so, they can 
scarcely require seventeen new streets a year in one district 
alone for their accommodation. And in this connection 
another point demands consideration. It is surely to the interest 
of the immigrants themselves that their advent should be the 
cause of as little friction and irritation as possible. A most 
unfortunate feature in the present state of things is that the in- 
crease of their numbers has been accompanied by an increase 
of arrogance among them. The native population are in far 
too many cases treated as if shey were the interlopers. Among 
the aliens the following phrase is current: “ We are the best 
soldiers in the world, for have we not conquered East London 
without firing a shot!” Within the last few weeks an English 
woman in Stepney who had lived in the same house for twenty- 
five years, was told by a foreign landlord, who had recently 
acquired the property, that her rent would be raised by 5s. 
from the following Monday. She replied that she could not 
afford to pay such an increase, and would have to leave. 
‘“‘ And a good job too,” said the man. “There are too many of 
you people about here already.” 

Numerous instances of a similar nature could be quoted. In 
face of them, can we be surprised if the new arrivals are not 
regarded in that tolerant spirit which comes easily to people 
whose temper is never tried by trouble of this kind. It is often 
said that the remedy lies in a more stringent enforcement of 
the sanitary law. But our sanitary laws were framed to deal 
with cases of overcrowding, not with a system of overcrowding 
at which a solid alien population practically connives in order 
to gain possession of a whole district and defeat the law. The 
sanitary officials can turn overcrowding aliens out of a cellar 
in one house, and they will go to a garret in the next street. 
If they are interfered with there, they will dodge back to the 
cellar or down some other burrow in the warren. I admit 
that the proclamation of an area as “ prohibited” would be an 
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exceptional kind of measure, but the circumstances which 
make it needful are entirely exceptional also. Nothing short 
of an army of sanitary inspectors could deal with the difficul- 
ties, and why should the ratepayers of an afflicted district 
supply such a staff because aliens are pleased to affect that 
area ? 

I have said above that the questions of Tariff Reform and 
Alien Immigration are closely associated with one another, 
and few things have struck me as more remarkable than the 
manner in which the Free Trade aspect of the inflow of foreign 
workers was insisted upon in the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission. ‘Here is cheap labour coming into the 
country,” it was said. “It is an enormous benefit to the 
consumer. He can buy cheaper boots than ever—they damage 
his feet and won’t last, but they are dirt cheap. It is for his 
good.” Even this was said: “The artisan’s wife can buy a 
cheap dancing-pump for r14d.” And that was seriously 
instanced as an example of the benefit of the cheapest kind of 
labour to the consumer. That kind of shoes is made of such 
rotten material that they must be manufactured by hand ; the 
stuff will not stand the action of the machines. And by hand 
these “ goods” are turned out—at rates which compete with 
the cheapest thing the machines can make. Imagine the 
standard of living of the workers. Cheap labour! What does 
it mean? It means the importation of living organisms—human 
beings—who affect, and will throughout the course of national 
history, perhaps, affect, the environment to which they come. 
You are importing a competitive standard of living, and this 
low standard of life, which has enabled those who conform to 
it to gain the upper hand in certain trades already, will, in the 
struggle for existence, be carried into other trades. We must 
remember that the survival of the fittest only means—as 
Huxley said in a memorable passage—the survival of those 
fittest to survive zm the circumstances. And if the circum- 
stances are bad you may and will have the survival of a low 
and even degenerating type. 

Again, the importation of cheap labour means the importation 
of men with a certain temperament, certain habits and customs. 
They may be old-standing habits, ancient customs. You may 
get what I have called elsewhere the ghetto habit, the acquired 
instinct which impels the Jéws in Austria, where there are no 
restrictions on their choice of a domicile, to herd and over- 
crowd in the big towns just as much as they are herded by law 
in the cities of the pale in Russia. And precisely the same 
thing has happened in America. In that free land they form 
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ghettos—and such bad ones that the Immigration Bureau 
has lately suggested the forcible dissemination of Hebrew 
immigrants. Recent indications tend to show that the classes 
of new comers regarded as undesirable in the United States 
will shortly be excluded totally. And then they will have, 
literally, nowhere to go to but England. The colonies founded 
and maintained by Jews for Jews rigidly exclude Hebrew 
undesirables. 

If I have said little about the incursion of criminal and vicious 
aliens, it is not because I fail to realise the seriousness of the 
subject. But I desire to emphasise the economic difficulties 
due to free immigration, which are somewhat overlooked at 
this stage of the controversy. The inherent defect in the 
principle of unregulated imports is shown by the development 
of Alien Immigration into this country. We set up a standard, 
by the Factory Acts and similar legislation, to protect the 
physical and moral well-being of our people. That means 
enhanced cost to the producer of articles who is also a 
“consumer” of labour. You do not protect him, though it 
is he who is to employ and pay those who benefit by a legally 
established standard of living. And in so far as the standard is 
maintained by Trade Unionism, the effect for the producer is 
the same. What is the result? The employer, in his desire to 
obtain a satisfactory interest on his capital, naturally seeks for 
cheaper labour, workmen who are accustomed to a lower 
standard of living than that which ours have won after years of 
contest. The cheap labour has already flowed abundantly into 
East London and into Leeds, and certain other northern towns, 
But it is not confined to those industrial centres. Four or five 
per cent. of the miners in the Lanarkshire coal mines are aliens, 
Their labour is a little cheaper. Aliens have been imported 
to work fireclay in the same district with the avowed purpose 
of breaking up Trade Union combination. Italians are being 
imported into certain mines in Northumberland. All these 
foreigners do work which our own people are able and willing 
to do. But the native working men will not abandon their 
standard of living. And that brings us to the question, Are 
we prepared to admit people who will force our wage-earning 
classes to accept a lower standard at the cost of their physical 
well-being, that is, literally at the cost of the national strength, 
or else to emigrate and leave their places to the foreign com- 
petitors? If not, we must recognise that cheap imports are not 
necessarily beneficial imports, and we must recognise that pro- 
tection of the employed logically implies protection of the 
employer. W. EVANS GORDON, 


CONCERNING DOCTORS* 


I REALISE, with I confess some pride, that my last book was a 
source of considerable irritation to the medical profession. Last 
autumn it was my privilege to meet, in a country house, a very 
intelligent and rising surgeon, who on my requesting some 
explanation of this attitude of the doctors, said, “One of the 
things they most resent is that, while you seem to condemn 
doctors as a whole, you yet pin your faith entirely to one of 
them.” I admit that I have laid myself open to this accusation, 
and his remark made me realise that my book had in some 
respects conveyed a wrong impression as to what is my real 
attitude towards doctors. I have the very highest respect for 
the researches of scientific men, for all specialised branches of 
medicine and surgery which have been scientifically investigated, 
and for the splendid work that has been carried out in the study 
of disease. I should be the first to appeal to such authorities in 
a case requiring their advice. But in the branch of maintaining 
health, as distinguished from curing disease, I do not think that 
they have hitherto treated the subject seriously or scientifically. It 
is in this matter that Dr. Haig may really be considered to be the 
pioneer of a new science, and I give to him about his specialised 
investigations the same veneration and faith as I would to an 
oculist in the matter of eye diseases, or to an aurist for diseases 
of the ear. 

I gave up doctors myself, as I found that neither medicines nor 
waters did any permanent good, and such doctors as I knew had 
condemned me to a rheumatic old age. I had entered the path 
of trying to cure myself several years before I had heard of Dr. 
Haig. I did not go tohimas adoctor because | was ill. I wrote 
to him because it came to my knowledge that he was a man who, 
after years of scientific study and investigation of the effect of food 
on the blood, had more or less cured himself (though a very 
delicate man), and who deliberately practised what he preached. 

For the benefit of those who have not heard of his theory, I 

* A Paper read before the Pioneer Club, December 10, 1903. 
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would briefly explain his main discoveries as follows: (1) That 
ihe poison of uric acid and of another substance called xanthin 
contained in food are the cause of many diseases besides gout 
and rheumatism, and when chill is added, of every small ailment. 
His other, and to my mind even greater, discovery is, that all reme- 
dies which afford so much relief by clearing the blood for a time of 
uric acid do not cause the excess of this poison to pass out of the 
body, but deposit it in the soft tissues, sending it to the least 
healthy part in each individual, as blight will settle on the weaker 
shoots of a plant, and so are produced many varieties of com- 
plaints. 

Based on these two important discoveries, his theory of prac- 
tical dietetics is, that we should avoid all uric acid-and xanthin- 
containing foods, which he considers harmful, such as meat, fowl, 
fish, tea, coffee, cocoa, pulses, asparagus, and some other vege- 
tables, and refrain from all alterative and purgative drugs. 

These theories of Dr. Haig’s are, of course, hotly disputed by 
many doctors, but I myself have not been able to read or hear of 
any scientific refutation of them which seems to me satisfactory 
and conclusive, and I have reason for saying that the knowledge 
of his theories is gaining ground both in England and Germany. 

With all gratitude to Dr. Haig and his researches, I wish to 
note that this subject of diet, as explained by him, is one that 
comes within the range of every person of intelligence, at any 
rate with regard to their own particular case, if they are willing 
to give up the food and the drink they have been used to and 
always considered harmless. 

A common attitude of mind is to think that we can do little to 
help ourselves, and the very people who hold this view rely abso- 
lutely and entirely on the medical profession when they are ill. 
It was reported to me last summer that a man of great ability and 
in a high position was heard to say at a dinner-party : ‘‘ Mankind 
always overrate the effect of what they can do themselves, and 
underrate the effect of what Providence does for them. For 
instance, people think they can make themselves healthy by a 
particular form of diet. They can do nothing of the kind.” 

This state of mind is to me one of the most dangerous and 
against all my convictions. 

In the Lancet of April 25, 1903, an address was published on 
Dietetics by Dr. Robert Hutchison, in which he did me _ the 
honour of quoting a sentence from my book, A Third Pot-Pourri. 
He said : 


Nothing is more striking at the present day than the interest shown by 


patients and the public in everything that relates to food and diet, whilst the 
VOL XLII 69 
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comparative apathy displayed by our profession in such matters is equally note- 
worthy. Nor has this escaped the notice of the more intelligent of our lay 
critics. This, for instance, is what a shrewd old lady, whose opinions com- 
mand a large measure of public attention, has to say of us in a recent book: 
The study of food in relation to health is a branch of medical science as yet in 
its infancy. . . . Has not the doctor been taught to study drugs for the cure of 
disease rather than food as the basis of health? . . . He never gives diet much 
consideration, except in the case of over-eating in severe illness. . . - I wish to 
warn people that if they consult their doctor no diet will be tried. The doctors 
must be educated by the public. 


Here he ends ithe quotation from my book and he comments 
thus : 

If we are honest with ourselves I think we must admit that those strictures 
contain a certain amount of truth. In our defence, however, let me hasten to 
say this, that one main reason why we medical men are often less dogmatic 
than lay people in matters of diet is that we know better than any one the truth 
of the old adage, that one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 


Now I may bea greater fool than most people, but I believe 
that Dr. Haig’s theory of poisoning by uric acid-containing food 
to be of a kind that cannot be refuted by this saying: “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

In the days of Charles I., when Harvey made his great 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, the King sent for 
Harvey to explain his new theory to him and his children, 
Is it not quite possible that the doctors of the day, only 
partly understanding his theory of a new and important 
physical law, may have said, “In some people the blood may 
circulate in this strange way, but why assume that it should 
be the same with everybody when we are all so different?” It 
remained to our day to discover that although people vary much 
in being—some hot, some cold, some having good circulation, 
some bad—yet, except in the rise and fall of temperature from 
fever, the normal blood-heat of every human being is practically 
the same. Nor can we get rid of the fact that the functions and 
system of digestion are alike in everybody, from infancy to old 
age, and that we belong to an order of animal which has intestines 
much longer than those of the carnivora. 

It is not wonderful that doctors who have such an immense 
acquaintance with and knowledge of the extraordinary variety of 
disease, should tremble before any generalisation, even for the 
comparatively healthy. But I think that in the case of swallow- 
ing either drugs or alcohol they would admit that the symptoms 
resulting therefrom are more or less the same for everybody, and 
that the variety shown in different individuals is a question of 
degree rather than of kind. To take a well-known example, the 
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man who is accustomed :to opium can take a dose which would 
would kill one totally unaccustomed to it. Yet no one would 
use this as an argument to prove that opium-eating was 
harmless. 

In the case of alcohol it is much the same, but I believe it is 
accepted amongst doctors that with hereditary drunkenness the 
bad effects of alcohol are much more immediate. May not this 
theory equally apply to those who suffer from inherited gout and 
rheumatism consequent on meat-eating and tea-drinking. 

An acquaintance of mine had occasion this summer to show her 
child to a specialist, in consequence of some weakness of the 
eyes. The following conversation took place and was repeated 
tome. The doctor said: ‘I recommend you to feed this child 
on farinaceous food, fruit, and vegetables, and to avoid all meat.” 
The mother answered: “It is no use your telling me that, for 
this child is exactly like myself and is entirely dependent on meat 
for her daily food.” ‘“ But,” said the doctor, “you also would be 
very much better without meat.” She promptly replied, “ Why 
you are as bad as Mrs. Earle.” Professional pride here no doubt 
suggested the following response: “Oh! no, she is a mad 
woman!” The mother rather bravely remarked, “I don’t see 
much difference between you.” 

Probably this child required the treatment all the more because 
the mother too would have been the better for it. 

The important point for all who have charge of children is to 
realise that inherited evils must be fought with our intelligence, 
and that we must not bow before them as an inexorable fate. I 
tell this story as an illustration of one of my favourite theories 
that—given the desirability of a change of diet, and believing the 
fact that what we eat greatly affects our health, the responsibility 
of the treatment rests ultimately with the parents, or—in the case 
of adults—with the patients themselves, rather than with the 
doctors. A mother is not likely to give her child the food which 
she believes to be bad for herself, particularly as she could 
appeal to plenty of other doctors who would agree with her and 
not with specialists. It is hard on human nature to expect that 
the generality of doctors will recommend that which will only 
lose them patients. 

Those who are responsible for the health of others must 
never forget that doctors differ in their views as much as 
politicians, and that one doctor’s verdict on a case may be entirely 
reversed by that of another. I know a young man who was told 
at eighteen that it was useless for him to go up for the army— 
that his heart was so bad he would never pass the medical 
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examination. His father resented this, and disbelieved it. He 
took his son to another doctor, who agreed in considering this 
opinion nonsense. The young man has now been many years in 
the army, he went through both the Egyptian and the South 
African campaigns, was wounded in South Africa, and is now as 
fine a man as you would wish to see. Had the first doctor been 
implicitly believed how different would have been the young 
man’s fate. 

The question of what should be our mental attitude towards 
doctors is a very old one. It seems to have interested and 
perhaps puzzled one of the greatest of French monarchs. Ina 
short life of Moliére this anecdote is told of him and Louis XIV. 
When visiting Moliére, who was ill, the king asked, “ You have a 
doctor—what does he do for you?” “Sir,” answered Moliére, 
“ we talk together, he gives me remedies which I do not take, 
and I get well.” 

A somewhat similar story has come within my own personal 
knowledge. I have a friend who, alas! has been for four years 
confined to two small London rooms. She was telling me the 
other day how every doctor she had ever seen always pressed 
upon her tonics, sleeping-draughts, and pain-alleviating drugs. 
This year, her usual doctor having died, she had a new one. The 
same prescriptions were proposed and, as before, firmly refused. 
At the end of a month this same man said to her: “I believe 
your great chance of ultimate recovery is from the way you have 
always resisted taking medicines for all these years.” If doctors 
really believe this, surely it is not fair for them to throw on 
suffering invalids (as I believe many of them do) the onus of 
refusing momentary alleviations which they themselves have put 
into the patient’s hands, though this is one more proof of my 
chief argument, how doctors are guided by the reasonable wishes 
and resolutions of their patients. 

We are confronted by the problem of our attitude towards 
doctors at the very outset of life. We have a doctor to help us 
bring a child into the world, and again, we are obliged by law to 
send for him to have the child vaccinated. If the child is healthy, 
he never attempts to order it any medicines, but he rarely asks 
whether the mother and nurse are equally sensible. Unfortu- 
nately the hospital training which so many children’s nurses 
now receive constantly induces them to ruin a baby’s digestion 
by what are considered harmless drugs—fluid magnesia, dill 
water, castor oil, and many others. The injury to the delicate 
functional machinery of the child is often very considerable. 
Surely it is within the doctor’s power to stop many of these old- 
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fashioned customs. At the same time I would say to the public— 
never give to children (except by a doctor’s orders) remedies 
stronger than hot or cold water or a little fruit juice. 

If it is doubtful whether we should always take the remedies 
recommended bya doctor who is attending us, there is no doubt 
whatever as to the danger of continuing his prescriptions after 
his departure, and it is not fair to him. But worst and most 
dangerous of all is the present fashion, most prevalent in all 
classes, of taking numberless patent medicines in absolute 
ignorance of what they contain or of the danger of immediate 
relief, 

In making up our minds what should be our attitude towards 
doctors, I think it important to note not only, as I have said, how 
much they differ among themselves, but also how waves of fashion 
or the discovery of a new drug affects them. 1 can remember 
the time when chloral was first introduced and declared to be 
perfectly harmless. Then came a day when slight or severe 
operations were performed on nearly every child. 1 speak only, 
of course, of the children of the rich. This is succeeded bya 
reaction and the same operations are only recommended in very 
serious Cases. 

If vegetarians, or simple feeders as | prefer to call them, are ill 
and call in a doctor, I think it important that they should inform 
him of their method of diet, and face the fact that he will 
probably say that this is the cause of all their ailments; the 
desirability of this openness is because simple feeders as a rule 
have had less recourse to medicines, tonics, alcohol, &c., than 
those who live in the ordinary way, and this naturally makes 
them much more susceptible to the influence of drugs. In some 
cases this greater sensitiveness might even be dangerous, and the 
dose would have to be on the scale that would be given to a 
child. 

Some people may, then, suggest that if you are a non-meat 
eater you had better not send for a doctor at all. For small 
ailments, of course, this is unnecessary, but in cases of serious 
illness, not to do so is against the law of the land and also the 
knowledge and experience of a doctor is most useful in diagnosing 
disease. They know, as a rule, whether an ailment is organic or 
not, serious or slight, infectious or the contrary. They are almost 
invariably willing that you should not take medicines if you 
prefer not. The doctor’s difficulty is that most people not only 
expect him to give them medicines, but also that these medicines 
should work a rapid cure. 
| have great sympathy with the doctors, for human nature is 
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the same to-day as of old, and the recommendation to “wash 
and be clean” is still received with contempt. Many people 
would prefer to be told that they have to undergo an operation 
or continue in their sufferings rather than be cured by simple 
remedies. 

And when a diet is suggested on their return to their normal 
health which means giving up all their favourite foods and drinks, 
their mood is far from pleasant. 

The play-going public have been much amused or much bored 
last autumn by Mr. Barrie’s clever dramatising of the diet-theory 
in his play of Little Mary. I found it full of instruction. Perhaps 
not the least amusing part of the entertainment was to watch the 
complete bewilderment of the audience. They seemed quite un- 
able to make out whether the author was laughing at them or 
really teaching them a useful lesson. 

To a great number of people, the fact of having a good 
appetite, and being able to eat well is considered a guarantee of 
good health. It never crosses their minds for a moment that 
what they eat, though it does not give them indigestion, may 
seriously be affecting their blood and their future health. 

In the same way ascetics, when eating very little and feeling 
well at the moment, little suspect that they may be preparing their 
bodies for future disease. 

We often gather from the daily press what is the general tone 
or impression about movements which are still for the present 
working below the surface. 

With regard to doctors, I have lately noticed that there seems 
almost a panic lest the improved health of the community may 
seriously affect this valuable profession, which for fifty years or 
more has held the public spellbound. 

In a fashionable evening newspaper I read last summer some 
verses on the following text: “A medical paper points out that 
the improved state of health of the country makes it increasingly 
difficult for doctors to earn a living.” The first verse of the poem 
contains these four lines which are typical of the rest : 

When sharp convulsions vex you not, 
In fact, when you're in fine condition, 


Wax not conceited o’er your lot, 
Think how it strikes the poor physician. 


The medical profession, like most others, is probably over- 
crowded, but however much we may approve of doctors, I think 
no one would expect us to court illness for their sake. 

I am ignorant of the laws of the profession, but it does seem to 
me just the moment when doctors might strike out a new line. 
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Hitherto people have gone to doctors, not to be taught how to 
keep well, but to be patched up, that they may return as quickly 
as possible to their work, their amusements, and, above all, to the 
food they enjoy. A rich invalid very soon asks as a rule, “How 
soon may I eat meat, drink champagne or port wine, &c.?” And 
few doctors have the courage to say, though many think it is 
true, “If you go back to these things you may feel better for the 
moment, but assuredly you will bring back a recurrence of the 
attack.” In this way doctors might do much to teach people the 
laws of maintaining health. As it is, the ground is rapidly being 
occupied by lay workers, and I think if doctors throw away this 
chance they will certainly lose a hold on the public which would 
be both legitimate and profitable. 

Also much more might and ought to be done for the scientific 
study of dietetics. A public department of health with full 
powers is badly wanted. 

No one who observes, even casually, can have failed to notice 
in the present day a growing desire to carry out hygienic laws, 
which is certainly producing an improvement in the health of all 
classes. This is probably in great part due to the recent dis- 
coveries and publications of the Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. But while in the direction of fresh air, exercise, 
and cleanliness they have done much good, the effect of the 
necessity for high feeding in cases of tuberculosis has been to give 
a most powerful stimulant to the favourite belief of the British 
public and of their doctors that salvation is only to be found in 
eating large quantities of beef and mutton. 

In making the great discovery that the body must be 
strengthened by fresh air and food to fight the disease, the 
possibility has been ignored that—although it has not hitherto 
been seriously attempted—this can probably be as well done on 
non-uric acid-containing foods, thus avoiding the evils, of which 
there have been many examples, of starting other diseases quite as 
dangerous as tuberculosis itself. The experiments now being 
tried by the Salvation Army of a hospital for the cure of tubercu- 
losis on the system of the simpler foods will be watched, I 
imagine, with considerable interest by the profession and the 
public, and I hope it will help to teach everybody that stimulating 
foods are not necessary for maintaining health and strength and 
for the warding off of disease. 

I think the doctors need have no fear that they will not be 
wanted for many a long day, though I am sanguine enough to hope 
that in time our hospitals may be relieved of 70 per cent. of their 
patients, now brought there as the result of drink and bad food, 
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Not long ago in the Times, a letter by Mr. William Hall, of 
Leeds, gave some depressing statistics with regard to the school 
children of to-day. He affirms, after weighing and measuring 
2335 Board School children in the city of Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood, that the poor district Board School boy of to-day 
averages three inches less in stature and two pounds less in weight 
than did the factory boy of the same age thirty years ago. On 
the other hand, the Jewish boy of to-day, under the same insani- 
tary conditions, weighs more—he says—than the factory boy of 
thirty years ago. Of great interest to me is the comment with 
which he closes his letter. He writes: “After careful investi- 
gation, I express the opinion with confidence that this superiority 
of the poor Jewish Board School boy over the Gentile is not racial, 
but that it is due to diet. The Jewish mother possesses the know- 
ledge and the art of feeding her children ; the Gentile has lost it.” 

Surely this is a great reproach, and no doubt what is true at 
Leeds is true everywhere. What do our parish doctors do to 
counteract this all-pervading ignorance ? In my small experience 
they often recommend alcohol to the poor, the weak, and the 
underfed ! 

Whether it affects doctors for good or evil, there is no dis- 
guising the fact that public interest in matters of health has grown 
enormously during the last twenty years. Who would have 
believed a very busy Prime Minister would not only have taken 
the chair at a general committee of the Cancer Research Fund, 
but that he would have made so stirring a speech in connection 
with it as did Mr. Balfour last summer. Amongst other things 
he mentioned the interesting fact that animals are subject to 
various forms of cancer. In discussing this with my previously 
mentioned surgeon friend, I said: “If this be true, is not meat- 
eating one of the possible causes of the prevalence of cancer ?” 
He answered, “ No: we do not consider this to be the case, as in 
properly cooked meat all germs are destroyed.” In spite of this 
reassurance I felt some comfort in the thought that I had ceased 
to be a meat-eater. I said: ‘“ What, then, of the autumn news- 
paper stories of sickness and even death from eating cold pork, 
pies, &c.?” “Oh,” he said, “that is quite another thing; the 
meat may have been perfectly excellent. But if cooked meat is 
exposed to any injurious inflience—dust, flies, or smells—in a 
few hours it germinates millions of bacilli. Meat-jelly is used in 
every laboratory as the best germinator.” 

It is curious how often science brings us back to old-world 
experiences. I used frequently to hear that cold meat was 
unwholesome, and many nurses refused to give it to children, I 
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thought this ridiculous, but now I should always wish to serve 
re-cooked meat rather than cold. 

There is one other point in our complicated modern life which 
I do not feel justified in omitting, and that is the responsibility of 
the public for altering and improving the treatment of doctors 
and nurses with regard to the dying. We all say and think—at 
any rate with regard to the old—how blessed it is when they pass 
away suddenly, yet the rule of the medical profession seems to 
be to prolong life and consciousness to their utmost limits, and I 
admit this to be the right aim for the profession. But they know 
quite well when a case is hopeless, and it is then that relations, 
whileseeing a patient has everything that he asks for, might protect 
him from any cruel and useless attempts to prolong life. How 
often quite the contrary is done, and—appealed to by anxious 
watchers—doctors perform operations on the dying which they 
know quite well are useless, while nurses force down the throats 
of those who would be at rest stimulants, meat juices, and drugs, 
and re-open the closing lids by means of oxygen. 

All these processes to my mind, are among the barbarities of 
civilisation, and seem to me a totally wrong way of meeting 
death. We all remember the example brought before us this last 
summer in the most vivid manner by the daily newspaper 
accounts of the death-bed of the Pope. 

When civilisation goes astray, we should do well to turn once 
more to Nature and learn from her methods. Ina book | read 
the other day, called The School of the Woods, by W. J]. Long, there 
is a charming chapter on the death of animals. After giving some 
examples, he says: 

How do the animals die ?—quickly, peacefully, nine-tenths of them, as the 
eagle died in his own free element, and the little wood warbler by the spring 
he loved. ... There are violent deaths, no doubt, but the vast majority of 
animals go away quietly wher their time comes. ... Something calls the 
creature away from his daily round ; age or natural disease touches him gently 
in a way that he has not felt before. He steals away, obeying the old warning 
instinct of his kind, and picks out a spot where they shall not find him till he is 
well again. . . . The shadows lengthen, the twilight deepens ; his eyes grow 
drowsy, he falls asleep . . . and what is true of the animals was true of man 
till he sought out many inventions to make sickness intolerable and death an 
enemy. 

To sumup—after many digressions which I fear are very charac- 
teristic of me—in answer to the question oncemore. What should 
be our mental attitude towards doctors, 1 would say: Let us 
learn from them all we can, let us help them as much as possible 

by perfect openness and truthfulness, let them benefit by our 
experience and common sense, and let us let them know that our 
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object is to attain a better state of general health, not to make a 
sudden and rapid cure by means of medicines which only cause 
momentary alleviations. 

We cannot admire too much the way doctors devote their lives 
to what they believe to be the good of humanity. In the present 
state of civilisation we can no more do without doctors, surgeons, 
specialists, and nurses than we can do without a roof over our 
heads. But in thesame way as it is now acknowledged that open 
windows are conducive to physical health, so I think that more 
light and air within the profession are much needed if the admi- 
ration of the public towards it is to be maintained. All the 
researches which are being carried forward throughout the civi- 
lised world in order to fight the great scourges of humanity, such 
as cancer, tuberculosis, leprosy, malaria, &c., must excite the 
admiration of all thinking people. 

But there are details of etiquette which are quite unworthy of 
such a high-minded profession, and which often render the posi- 
tion of the public towards the doctors very difficult. In some 
respects we in England are apt to condemn as quackery any new 
idea which is not yet a proved success. As examples of this I 
would point out the way we have treated the great Pasteur dis- 
coveries ; the interesting experiments of the Nancy School for the 
study of hypnotism and what is known as “ suggestion” ; and in 
more recent days the many varieties which come to us from 
America of the theory of applying metaphysical principles to the 
care of our bodies as well as to the problems of daily life. In 
almost every one of the cases we dismiss the ideas as absurd until 
they have worked signs and wonders. Then some of us are apt 
to accept one or other of these theories in more wholesale fashion 
than was ever intended by their first exponents. 

What I should like to see is an attitude of continual inquiry, 
a tolerant investigation both as to new and old ideas, and that we 
should not as a matter of course refuse to examine a theory which 
is contrary to custom. 

In avery old Indian book, the teacher expresses my views in 
these words: “They went to bathe in the great sea, and cried : 
‘We will wait till all its roar is hushed then bathe.’ Such is their 
worth who say : ‘We will get rid of all our household toils and 
cares, and then we will practise virtue and be wise.’” Reformers 
of all kinds from the earliest times have had to face the difficulties 
of converting the public, who always prefer postponing a change 
in customs to which they cling. 

All the same, insensibly, changes do come, and if there is one 
thing which strikes the student of modern times more obviously 
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than another, it is the change from individualism to collectivism. 
An American Christian preacher of to-day says : 

Appeals to the individual to escape Hell because of its sufferings, or to make 
sure of Heaven because of its joys, have very little effect, and the tract which 
asks a by no means unimportant question, “ Whither are you going?” is an 
anachronism ; but any appeal for the service of others will secure willing and 
sympathetic attention. A sermon on the Hell beyond the grave would be heard 
with indifference, a sermon on the hell in the east end of cities will lay hold on 
every man’s mind. The days of the Manchester school in religion are over, and a 
new sense of solidarity has sprung up. Rightly or wrongly, people do not 
w sh to escape from the wreck if their shipmates are to perish. 


think most of us will feel this strikes a true note. 

I find that both doctors and the public are somewhat scornful 
at the high-faluting moral attitude assumed by food-reformers, 
teetotalers, abstainers of all kinds, and I own to having, at one 
time, sympathised considerably with this point of view. But 
the knowledge that one picks up in the course of a long life, and 
more especially my experience of recent years, have convinced 
me of the wisdom in Huxley’s remark, made many years ago, 
“We must bear in mind, what almost all forget, that the rewards 
of life are contingent upon obedience to the whole law, physical 
as well as moral, and that moral obedience will not atone for 
physical sin and vice-versa.” 

MARIA THERESA EARLE, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Fanuary 13, 1904. 

ALTHOUGH the stake of the United States in the far East is insig- 
nificant as compared with that of Russia, Japan, or Great Britain, 
the negotiations which have proceeded with such exasperating 
indecision, as it appears to the general public, have been followed 
with the most intense interest by the American people, who, 
determined not to fight themselves, would, | believe, be only too 
glad to see Russia and Japan fight, and Japan emerge triumphant 
from the conflict. The sympathies of the American people are 
with Japan. The fervid, and, to a foreigner, unnatural friend- 
ship that Americans formerly displayed for Russia has sensibly 
cooled. It was always one of the mysteries of national emotions 
why two nations so utterly unlike in everything as the Americans 
and Russians, with absolutely nothing to attract each other, 
whose viewpoint was always different, whose political institutions 
were antagonistic, and whose modes of thought followed tan- 
gental instead of parallel lines, should have professed such ardent 
affection. The only explanation is that Russia was shrewd 
enough to take advantage of certain opportunities which England 
always helped by neglecting those opportunities. If one were to 
make a critical and analytical examination of the triune relations 
from the middle to about the end of the last century, it would be 
found, I think, that British diplomacy in so far as it related to 
the United States was a long and dreary chapter of blunders ; 
that Russian diplomacy quickly seized each one of those blunders 
and turned it to her profit. 

I mention this simply because it explains what has somewhat 
puzzled both European and American observers during the last 
few years, and more especially during the last few months. It is 
so obvious Russia has alienated American sympathy that it stands 
forth as a fact, and has ceased to be matter of speculative dis- 
cussion. Russia realises this even better than does the rest of 
Europe. Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at this capital, 
whose chief qualification for the Washington Embassy at the time 
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of his appointment was his supposed ability to Russianise 
American public sentiment, and silence all American opposition 
to the annexation of Manchuria, is so bitterly disappointed at the 
turn events have taken, that it is open gossip in the diplomatic 
corps that he has freely voiced his disgust, and indulged in the 
most uncomplimentary allusions to the American people. He 
confesses that he is unable to understand why American senti- 
ment should run in favour of Japan, and why Russia, at the one 
time when she most needed American friendship, should find it 
withheld. He accuses the Americans of being deficient in the 
finer feelings of chivalry and gratitude ; of being merely a nation 
of vulgar shopkeepers, and therefore willing to sacrifice a great 
principle (?) for the sake of a few paltry dollars. 

It ought not to be difficult for Count Cassini to find the rational 
explanation. It is very simple, so simple, in fact, that perhaps its 
very simplicity makes it unintelligible to the Russian mind, which 
can easier grope its way along the tortuous path of involved 
thought than reach its objective point by a direct route. The 
simple reason is that Americans—I repeat, thanks to British 
blundering and Russian adroitness—were misled and acquired 
the habit of allowing themselves to be misinformed, and it was 
only by chance that they came to a realisation of their mistake. 
As a nation they were much like an individual who has inherited 
a habit which is detrimental both to his health and his happiness, 
and who only discovers his mistake after long years by a lucky 
accident. The American people have broken themselves of a 
bad habit. 

Judging from the tone of certain articles that have appeared in 
the foreign press, and more especially the English, one gains the 
impression that irritation exists because the United States has no 
well-defined foreign policy, especially no policy in the Far East ; 
and some writers reach the despairing conclusion that it is 
impossible in our day and generation to expect the United States 
to develop a bold and decisive foreign policy. I must venture 
to differ from these critics. For the moment, leaving aside the 
Far East, certainly no impartial observer can deny that the 
United States, perhaps more than any other nation with the sole 
exception of Russia, has been the one country that has stead- 
fastly cleaved to a policy which it believed to be essential for 
national protection, and has been ready at all hazards to fight to 
maintain inviolate that policy. I refer, of course, to the Monroe 
Doctrine. That Doctrine has been upheld against all the world. 
On more than one occasion the United States was prepared to 
go to war to test the force of the Monroe Doctrine, and to fight 
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even although the odds appeared to be disproportionate. Cer- 
tainly there has been no indecision of American statesmanship so 
far as it related to an American policy in the new world. 

But elsewhere, it is true, the United States has had no foreign 
policy, simply because a foreign policy would have been as un- 
necessary as a navy to Switzerland. Enlightened modern nations 
do not seek to extend their territorial or political influence unless 
thereby they extend their trade ; mere land hunger is no longer 
sufficient to inspire lust for conquest. Until quite recently the 
United States did not have to look for markets. The home 
market was one of the most profitable any nation could desire ; 
the surplus products of America found a ready market without 
searching for it. Remember that inherited tendencies exercise 
predominating influences on nations in precisely the same way 
that they do on individuals. Americans were taught that their 
political creed embraced only one article of faith : scornful un- 
concern in the political affairs of all the rest of the world so long 
as they did not affect the Western hemisphere. What Europe or 
Asia might do was of academic but not practical interest to 
Americans, provided their acts did not impinge on the Western 
world. And in addition to an early belief that became translated 
into the political theology of a nation, the perverse ingenuity of 
intellect or the marvellous intuition of genius—and who shall say 
which ?— inflicted upon the Americans a constitution that has done 
more than anything else to shackle them and make it almost 
impossible for them to have a foreign policy. The circumscribed 
power of the President in the conduct of foreign intercourse, the 
power of the Senate to nullify the purposes of the President by 
refusing to ratify a treaty or by so amending it as to defeat its 
object, the impossibility of the President concluding a secret 
alliance or engaging to follow a certain line of action, the 
frequent changes of Presidents and political parties, are almost 
insuperable obstacles to any foreign policy, still more so to a 
policy that is consistent and that can be resolutely carried out. 

The Americans as a world-power are still infants. It was only 
five years ago that they threw off their swaddling-clothes. Up to 
that time they were the one great nation that did not own an 
inch of territory that was not conterminous with their mainland. 
Years ago they might have acquired possessions in the Spanish 
Main, but the superstitious reverence which held them captive 
to their early political beliefs made them reject all such thoughts 
as an impiety and a desecration of their faith. In one bound 
they sprang from the cradle into the arena, No longer a nation 
confined to its own continent, they threw out an outpost in the 
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East to flank Asia; they established a base in the South to com- 
mand the new highway between the East and the West; the 
Pacific is dotted by their stepping-stones. Side by side they 
ranged themselves with Europe when the legations were to be 
relieved, even although men questioned whether the sending of 
a military force to China was not an act of war, and consequently 
without the purview of the constitutional powers of the President 
in making war before Congress had expressly sanctioned it. 
And when the legations were relieved, when China at the mercy 
of the world was compelled to revise her fiscal system, the United 
States was shrewd enough to use that opportunity to make a 
treaty by which she obtained a secure and established foothold 
in Manchuria, by which she is placed in a position to thwart 
Russia if it shall be deemed to the advantage of American in- 
terests to stay the onward Russian march. Surely a nation that 
has done these things, a nation that only five years ago cut loose 
from the impediment of clogging tradition, may be rightly ex- 
pected to play no inconsiderable part in the great politics of the 
world in the future. Every year will make the voice of the 
United States listened to with greater respect in the international 
council, for every year the navy of the United States becomes 
more powerful. At the present time fourteen battleships and 
eight armoured cruisers besides smaller vessels are in course of 
construction. When these vessels are in commission the weight 
of the United States may disrupt more than one alliance; more 


than one group of confederated Powers may hesitate before these 
vessels are ranged against them. 


For the present, at least, the United States will be merely a 
passive spectator of events in the Far East, deep as American 
sympathies may be with Japan; and nothing better illustrates the 
sympathy for Japan and the dislike of Russia than the use of 
quotation marks in describing our “old friend” Russia, or the 
pains which a great many newspapers now take to make their 
readers understand that during the Civil War the North did not 
owe its salvation to the fact that a few small Russian ships 
casually dropped anchor in New York, and in the same casual 
manner sailed away after their officers had imbibed copious 
libations of champagne and listened to much perfervid alder- 
manic eloquence, which fortunately few of them were able to 
understand. For the present the United States has things nearer 
at home to occupy its attention. It is by no means certain at 
this time that the United States will not have to fight Colombia 
to protect its ward and its newly acquired property in Panama. 
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President Roosevelt and his Government having resolved to 
maintain the independence of the new Republic and protect the 
integrity of its territory, and Colombia having been unable to 
obtain even the satisfaction of saving its face, it begins to look as 
if Colombia would essay the plucky but foolish task of attempt- 
ing to accomplish by force what diplomacy failed to gain. 
Events may move so swiftly that this may be ancient history 
when it is read, 

The latest turn of affairs causes the President some uneasiness, 
and may have considerable effect on his political fortunes. 
Under the limitations imposed upon the President by the Consti- 
tution he cannot declare war. The power to make war is vested 
in Congress. If Colombia attacks Panama in an attempt to re- 
assert her sovereign rights over the Isthmus, and the President 
comes to the defence of Panama by despatching troops to the 
Isthmus, the President virtually declares war on Colombia, a 
country with which the United States at the present time is 
supposed to be on terms of amity. By the terms of the treaty 
negotiated between Panama and the United States, the latter 
engages to protect and defend Panama ; but that treaty has not 
yet been ratified, and the Democrats are purposely delaying 
ratification with the hope that something may happen that may 
be turned to their political advantage and be of corresponding 
political disadvantage to the Republicans. Impeachment is the 
penalty a President pays for violating the Constitution, but of 
course President Roosevelt need not fear impeachment. Im- 
peachment proceedings must initiate in the House of Representa- 
tives and are tried before the Senate sitting as a high court, and 
as both the House and Senate have Republican majorities no 
consideration would be given to articles of impeachment. But 
although the President can escape impeachment at the hands of 
Congress, he cannot so easily escape impeachment at the great 
bar of public opinion. Mr. Roosevelt cannot afford to be placed 
on trial. He has already lost the support of conservative persons, 
who look upon him as unsafe and rash; and if the country 
became convinced that he had violated the Constitution, and 
provoked a war which might have been avoided by the exercise 
of ordinary prudence and common intelligence, he would forfeit 
the respect of thousands of people who still believe in him, 
and set down the reports to his discredit to the malice of his 
enemies. ? 


There are some of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends who say that a war 
with Colombia would do the President no harm ; in fact, that it 
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would, “ without all peradventure,” ensure his election. They 
say that a “ War President” has always been re-elected, and that 
the cry of patriotism would force dissatisfied Republicans to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt. The argument, however, is not conclusive. 
It is true that the country has always stood by a “ War President,” 
but in that case the country had sanctioned and authorised the 
war. A war which Congress has not authorised, which the country 
has not demanded, is different. 

In 1896, when Mr. Bryan was nominated for the first time for 
the Presidency, he boldly avowed that he was fighting the battle 
for the masses against the classes, that all the influence of wealth 
was turned against him, and that he must rely for success 
upon the mite of the poor and the might of the votes of the 
common people. And for these declarations the Republicans 
savagely denounced him. He was an enemy to the State in 
raising the issue of class; he was a demagogue and a dan- 
gerous man in appealing to the poor to rise against the rich. 
That was in 1896. In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt is to some extent 
imitating the tactics of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Roosevelt’s industrious 
and zealous newspaper friends have with perhaps too much zeal 
invoked for him the support of the masses against the mono- 
polistic classes, much as Mr. Bryan did eight years ago. Mr. 
Roosevelt, we are told with great circumstantiality and detail, 
could command the aid of the trusts and the great financial 
corporations if he would agree to make certain pledges, but 
as he refuses to do that he will reconcile himself to the enmity 
of the rich and appeal to the common people for a vindication 
and a re-election. 

It appears to me as if this were a sign of weakness on the part 
of the President, or too great an apprehension that he may be 
defeated next November. It is not only the trusts and the multi- 
millionaires that are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt ; the opposition 
is more widespread than that. Popular as Mr. Roosevelt is with 
millions of his countrymen, he is equally unpopular with hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the latter are the men who think more 
and say less than the millions. Mr. Roosevelt is too flighty to 
please them, too unstable, too uncertain a quantity to make 
them feel quite easy, and they do not like to be kept constantly 
in a state of tension. | have so often expressed my admiration 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s fine qualities that | need not fear the accusa- 
tion of prejudice ; I do not even admit that the charges brought 
against him are justified; but I should not correctly interpret 
current popular feeling, according to my best judgment, if I did 


not recognise that Mr. Roosevelt is less generally popular and 
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less strong before the country than he was when he entered the 
White House. I am not now attempting to read into the future 
or predicting the outcome of the next election. Mr. Roosevelt 
still holds the affection of the masses, and still has a larger personal 
popular following than that of any Democrat, so that his initial 
chances are much better than any possible rival. But despite his 
popularity he has the active and determined opposition of men 
who exercise great influence, some of whom, stalwart Republicans 
as they are, would rather see a Democrat of the right character 
elected than face the uncertainties of the next four years of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency. 

What the President has to fear [the Boston Herald points out] and take into 
account, is a growing opinion among the sober, staid citizens of this country— 
the farmers, the small dealers, and what may be termed our intelligent middle- 
class, who form the true Conservative forces in the United States—that he 
cannot be depended upon to act safely and wisely in a national crisis. It is 
the distrust of this class of our common people, not the emissary of the great 
financiers, that the President has seriously to take into account. 


The very qualities of the President which make for his popu- 
larity in certain directions do him the greatest injury in others, 
Mr. Roosevelt believes in standing by his friends, and as one of 
his most intimate friends is Leonard Wood, at the first oppcor- 
tunity Mr. Roosevelt promoted him from Brigadier-General to 
Major-General. Scarcely anything that Mr. Roosevelt has done has 
aroused such indignation. Prior to the war with Spain, Wood 
was a captain in the Medical corps. When Mr. Roosevelt raised 
his regiment of Rough Riders, President McKinley offered him 
the colonelcy, but he refused it in favour of Wood and served 
under him as second in command. After the war, Wood went to 
Cuba, first as Governor of the province of Santiago, later as 
Governor-General of the island. His promotion has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid, so rapid that his seniors claim he owes his 
promotion not to merit but to the powerful Roosevelt influence 
behind him, and this opinion is very generally shared by the 
public. 

An army officer on his promotion must have that promotion 
confirmed by the Senate. Wood’s opponents in the Senate are 
making a determined effort to defeat his promotion. Various 
charges affecting his integrity have been brought, but the most 
serious, and the one that involves the President, is the testimony 
of General James H. Wilson, a distinguished officer now on the 
retired list, who was the military representative of the American 
Government attached to the special embassy to the King’s 
Coronation. General Wilson swears that he told Mr. Roosevelt, 
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who was then Vice-President, that Wood was not at the battle of 
San Juan, the only real fighting in which the Rough Riders were 
engaged. Here is the rest of the testimony as furnished by the 
official report : 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “he was at San Juan.” 

To which I replied: “I beg your pardon, he was not. You 
know that he was in the rear looking for ammunition.” 

“Yes,” said he, “ but do not tell anybody.” 

General Wilson said that he did not know why the President 
did not want him to tell anybody, and he did not pursue the 
subject any further. The President, of course, has not been 
called to testify, but through Secretary Root he said he had no 
recollection of the conversation with General Wilson. 


Will the Democrats avail themselves of the opportunity that is 
so clearly presented to them and nominate a man who is every- 
thing that Mr. Roosevelt is not, and thereby obtain the support of 
“our intelligent middle class” ; and if the Democrats are sane 
enough to nominate that type of man, will he receive the votes of 
his party ? As yet no one can say. It is true, asa prominent 
Republican senator remarked at a public banquet the other night, 
“the Democratic party is exhibiting symptoms of dangerous 
sanity,” but these symptoms are 'still only sporadic and not 
chronic. The other day, at a dinner given in New York to cele- 
brate the election of Mayor McClellan, and to give prominent 
Democrats from all parts of the country an opportunity to meet 
and exchange views, Mr. Richard Olney, Mr. Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of State, in the course of a powerful speech, brought forward 
the name of his former chief as the one Democrat who could lead 
his party to victory. The suggestion was well received there ; but 
the next day those Democrats who followed the ignis fatuus of 
silver and were engulfed in the quagmire of defeat, denounced 
Mr. Olney and declared that Mr. Olney, because of his advocacy 
of Mr. Cleveland, had eliminated himself from the list of possible 
Presidential candidates. These expressions are not symptomatic 
of dangerous sanity. There is still too much bitterness among 
the Democrats to make one feel certain they will go into the mext 
campaign shoulder to shoulder. No matter whom they may 
nominate, they have an uphill fight; they are doomed to defeat 
unless they sink all past differences and are determined on only 
one thing : victory. 


When the directors of the steel trust announced last week the 
discontinuance of the dividend on the common stock of their 
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corporation no one was surprised, as this action had been gene- 
rally anticipated, but it was not generally expected that the 
financial statement issued to explain the discontinuance of the 
dividend would reveal such a serious state of affairs. Once more 
the unsoundness of the peculiar system of finance for which Mr, 
Morgan claims the invention is exposed. When the steel trust 
was created it was supposed by some magic to be able to subvert 
natural and economic laws and to defy all past experience. The 
vastness of the trust awed the imagination and made it to the 
popular mind superior to the ordinary vicissitudes of trade. It 
was so large that it could compel people to use steel no matter 
whether they wanted to or not, and its capital was so great that 
it must always make money, even if every other maker of steel 
became bankrupt. 

Certainly everything in connection with the trust is ona 
colossal scale, but that is small consolation to the persons who 
were unfortunate enough to invest their money in the common 
stock, which is now almost worthless : or even to the holders of 
the preferred stock, who can sell it for just about one-half of 
what it cost them. The balance-sheet is interesting. The total 
net earnings for the year just closed were nearly {5,000,000 less 
than those of the year before, and while the income has decreased 
the fixed charges have increased over £1,000,000, which is another 
of the beauties of the Morgan system of finance—as earnings 
decrease fixed charges increase. At the end of 1902 the trust hada 
surplus of nearly £7,000,000, a year later this surplus had dwindled 
to a little less than £2,400,000. At this rate how much longer 
can the oft-predicted “ reorganisation” of the trust be deferred ? 

Great as the losses have been in “ steels” and other trust stocks 
the country has not yet begun to realise what it must eventually 
pay for its financial infatuation, nor is it in any condition to 
stand a severe strain on its finances. I am told bya banker of 
high standing that the banks still hold as collateral for loans 
enormous amounts of trust stocks, not that they look with favour 
on that class of collateral as security, but they have little option. 
They must either accept it or force borrowers to sell it in the open 
market, and the effect of this forced liquidation would be still 
further to depress the prices of those stocks and cause a disastrous 
panic. A disquieting sign, according to my informant, is the 
increase of bank loans. The increase of loans, he claims, is not 
justified by business expansion, but is due to men being com- 
pelled to mortgage their credit or sound securities to protect 
those that are constantly declining ; securities which they cannot 
sell except at a sacrifice, and which they are compelled to 
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“remargin ” in the hope that eventually the tide will turn and they 
can realise at a price something near to that which they paid. 
My informant is a man noted for his sagacity and clear insight 
into conditions. He may be wrong in this instance, but he 
believes that if the crops should be short this year, or the Far 
Eastern crisis should involve England and France, thus leading 
to a general dislocation of business, the effect would be severely 
felt in the United States. 


Possibly Mr. Chamberlain may not object to know that his 
Tariff Commission meets with the approval of many American 
newspapers, who say that he has once more shown his fitness to 
manage the affairs of an Empire by doing a practical thing in a 
practical way. Thus, the Boston Transcript comments on the 
appointment of the Commission : 


Mr. Chamberlain, with that fertility of resource and pushfulness which 
render him more like an American than like the average British politician, is 
fully equal to the occasion. He cannot have a Royal Commission, but he can 
have what he deems better, and what indeed very readily may be better for 
him, a Commission of eminent business men. . . . Mr. Chamberlain has made 
his selections the more wisely for his purpose, because he has put on the 
Commission a number of men with open minds, for it would be the height of 
impolicy for him to have it all one way from the start. To-day the body wears 
more the aspect of an impartial Commission of business men, formed to find 
out what should be done, than of an organisation intended to bring about 
a predetermined conclusion. .. . At present in the opinion of good British 
authorities the drift of public sentiment is strongly with Mr. Chamberlain, and 
it will be accelerated by his ingenious volunteer organisation which, to the 
gener! public, will appear to be doing what a timid Government dares not 
undertake. Mr. Chamberlain’s methods are not, perhaps, wholly unprece- 
dented, but they are so unusual as to stimulate surprised interest, and that is so 
much in his favour. That he will win ultimately, not this year, nor perhaps 
next, appears to be the opinion of many, who but a few months ago were 
inclined to look upon Chamberlainism as a passing fad, an issue brought 
forward to divert British attention from the misfortunes and costliness of the 
Boer War. 


The high character of the membership of the Commission 
inspires the greatest respect in this country, and any report made 
by the Commission will be treated with the consideratien it 
deserves. It has been said before, but it may be repeated, 
because iteration has a certain virtue, that the United States is by 
no means an indifferent spectator to the tariff fight in Great 
Britain. It is difficult to make Americans believe that Protection 
will win in England, and for that reason Americans are not 
unduly worried over the outcome, but the moment they become 
convinced that a majority of the British electorate stood behind 
Mr. Chamberlain, that moment American politicians would begin 
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to put their own house in order, and take the necessary steps to 
save the British market by making tariff concessions to England, 
which now they do not regard as necessary. 


England has learned not a few things from the United States, 
and perhaps the way in which the Government of the United 
States serves the American merchant and trader may afford a 
suggestion to Mr. Chamberlain when there is a reorganisation of 
the Government system, made necessary by the change from Free 
Trade to Protection. There was established last year in this 
country a Department of Commerce and Labour, which in a 
measure fulfils the functions now divided between the Board of 
Trade, the Home Office, and the Foreign Office. Prior to the 
creation of the Department of Commerce and Labour, consuls 
sent reports of commercial intelligence to the State Department 
(the American Foreign Office). The consuls still remain under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department, as their duties are often 
of a quasi diplomatic character ; but their reports on commerce 
and trade, which constitute their main duties, are sent to the 
Department of Commerce and Labour and disseminated by that 
Department. The Department issues a daily bulletin containing 
the gist of these reports, which are of great value to manufacturers 
and exporters. The reports are not only instructive, but up to 
date. They do not, as in England, have to filter through the 
Foreign Office and the Board of Trade and become stale im the 
process of filtration. A copy of the bulletin is sent every day to 
every newspaper correspondent in Washington, to the Press 
associations, and to any person or firm who may ask for them, 
the Government making no charge and paying the postage. The 
résult is that the information is promptly and widely published, 
and whenever an opening exists for American goods in foreign 
markets the persons directly interested can avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The contents of the bulletin which lays before meas 
I write, issued to-day, shows the wide range of subjects covered: 

Grain, provision, and fruit trade of Scotland ; 

Cotton mills of France ; 

Chilean United States trade ; 

Cardiff as a distributing-centre for American products ; 

American v, German washing-machines ; 

American trade opportunitiés in Spain ; 

Iron and steel plants for Spain ; 

Electric tramways in Sweden ; 

Calais lace for the United States ; 

Austro-Hungarian Commercial Committee in Mexico. 
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Without doubt the intelligent activity of American consuls and 
the means taken by the American Government to make the best 
use of their labours have contributed in no small share to the 
firm hold which the American has been able to obtain in foreign 
markets. 


The Republicans decided in January to hold their Convention 
to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
in Chicago on June 21. The Democrats will hold their Con- 
vention in St. Louis on July 6, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee having met in this city yesterday and reached that 
determination. The meeting of the National Committee brought 
representative Democrats to Washington from all parts of the 
country, which made it possible to obtain a fairly clear insight 
into party sentiment. Certain things are unmistakable. It is 
evident that Mr. Bryan is hopelessly out of the race. Even his 
best friends admit that his nomination for a third time would 
once more involve the party in defeat. Muchas they admire him, 
they are regretfully forced to this conclusion, and they bow 
before the weight of circumstances. Mr. Bryan’s nomination, as 
I predicted months ago, is an impossibility. But while Mr. Bryan 
has been eliminated, his successor as the leader of the Democratic 
Party has not been discovered. Sentiment is divided, and it may 
not crystallise before the Convention meets in July. It was made 
evident, however, that this year the Democrats will nominate 
a “ Conservative” candidate on a “ Conservative” platform. The 
Conservatives have regained control, and will be able to keep the 
Radicals in check. That was the most striking fact which the 
meeting of the committee developed. The former ultra-Radicals, 
the men who in the past advocated the most extreme doctrines, 
admit that the candidate must be a man in whom the country has 
confidence, and whose past public services inspire respect. It 
was noticeable also that the Democratic leaders have resolved to 
proceed with the utmost caution, and to do nothing hasty or ill 
considered. Mr. Bryan, you may remember, won his first 
nomination in 1896 by a fiery speech which swept the Convention 
off its feet. There will be no opening for a second Bryan in the 
Convention of this year. Emotional oratory will be discouraged. 
There is to be little left to chance or accident. Unless present 
plans miscarry, the Convention will be in fact, and not merely in 
name, a deliberative assembly. 

A, MAURICE Low. 


SOME WINTER PLAYS 


AT the time when these words are written, the theatrical world 
of London is still more or less in a state of siege. It has been 
surrounded on all sides by a complete ring of suburban panto- 
mimes ; a hedge as thorny and impassable as that which pro- 
tected the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. The gates of Ken- 
nington, Fulham, Notting Hill, and Islington were firmly 
barred by the last week in December ; no admittance to any 
new play, however deserving, from the provinces. As for any 
but a pantomime company attempting to force a way out, their 
case would have been more hopeless still. Even if they could 
have discovered a weak spot among the serried ranks of Alad- 
dins and Dick Whittingtons, what self-respecting theatre, in any 
district outside London, would have given them shelter till after 
the first month, at least, of the new year? Our hedge, unlike 
that of the Sleeping Beauty, which never interfered with the 
palace it enclosed, is spreading inwards year by year ; every 
winter sees a longer list of theatres—serious, West-end, London 
theatres—ranged under the ambiguous heading of ‘ Christmas 
Plays”; till at last there will be no refuge left for play-goers 
who have no taste for fairy stories, or topical songs, or even for 
ultra-sentimental comedies, with the scene of the last act laid on 
Christmas Eve. 

Much, no doubt, might be said as to the evolution of the 
modern “ Christmas Play”; a name which to our forefathers 
would have meant a religious exercise, and which to some of us 
does still suggest that oldest established of all English plays— 
older even than A Chinese Honeymoon—the yearly performance 
of the Christmas mummers, It seems a far cry from Drury 
Lane and Mr. Dan Leno to half a dozen village boys and men 
in paper helmets, gruffly announcing, “In comes I, King 
George,” or “ bold Turkish knight,” or “‘ Father Christmas,” as 
the case may be; yet surely the analogy is there. Perhaps it 
has already been proved by some ingenious antiquarian. Our 
concern just now is with the present, and, first of all, with a 
new type of dramatic entertainment which is springing up 
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before our eyes. It is true that the idea of producing special 
‘‘Christmas Plays” has gained ground of late with almost 
alarming rapidity ; but the real novelty lies in the fact that the 
pantomime politicians and the Dickens school of sentimentalists 
are no longer allowed to have everything their own way. No 
one, in these days, really believes that an interminable and 
rather vulgar social satire is the best and most suitable class of 
play for children. In spite of the unblushing advertisement 
which points out Drury Lane as “ The Children’s Pantomime,” 
the last few years have brought first protest, and, finally, open 
revolt, in the shape of such adaptations as The Water Babies, 
Little Hans Andersen, and Snowdrop and the Seven Little Men, 
plays which can and do proudly define themselves as “ contain- 
ing no reference to Fiscalitis or to Little Mary.” Here, beyond 
question, is an innovation, and one which cannot be left un- 
noticed, even when the Christmas season is past. These genuine 
dramatised fairy stories do more than merely occupy an 
increasing number of theatres each winter ; they bid fair to be 
the foundation of an entirely new school, a children’s drama. 
Where the original idea came from it would be hard to say ; 
the first piece of this kind to be played in England was Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Grethel. \t was a children’s story, drama- 
tically treated from a child’s point of view; told simply and 
straightforwardly, so that the youngest member of the audience 
might be able to follow the action of the piece, instead of being 
merely dazzled by a general effect of sound and light. Now 
English playwrights have followed suit, and among the latest 
recruits are Mr. Philip Carr with Snowdrop, and Captain Basil 
Hood with Little Hans Andersen. 

Not that Mr. Carr’s Sxowdrop shows him to have had much in 
common with Captain Hood or with Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
beyond the wish to provide a play for children which should be 
distinct from a pantomime ; indeed it is scarcely fair on Hans 
Andersen and The Water-Babies to class them with such an 
amateurish set of performances as the matinées at the Court 
fheatre. Two or three years ago we should have felt obliged 
to be humbly grateful for any attempt to reform the popular 
notion of a children’s play. But now the time for applauding 
all these efforts indiscriminately is at an end; criticism must be 
allowed fair play, or we shall fall into a last state which will be 
worse than our first. We must remember that these “ fairy 
plays,” new style, have still much way to make in public favour ; 
and that one or two false moves, now while their fate is trem- 
bling in the balance, might brand the whole school with a name 
for affectation, dreariness, and other unattractive qualities. A 
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series of plays on the same lines as Snowdrop would be most 
helpful to the cause of conventional pantomime. Mr. Carr’s 
work at the Court suffers from exactly the same initial defect 
as that of Mr. Arthur Collins at Drury Lane ; it is marked “ for 
children,” and aimed at grown-up people. No one can hope 
to write a proper children’s book, and still less a proper 
children’s play, unless he is prepared to focus his whole work 
from a child’s standpoint ; it is not easy, but it is the only 
sure road to success. The story of Snowdrop lends itself to 
such treatment at least as well as Hansel and Grethel; it is 
Grimm’s well-known German tale of Snxow-white—the princess 
who was driven from her father’s palace by a jealous step- 
mother, and sheltered in a forest by seven little dwarfs. Grimm’s 
dwarfs, being German dwarfs, see no’ reason why a princess, 
however beautiful, should not work for them, so she stays with 
them ascook, Mr. Carr’s little men are more sentimental, and 
keep her merely as an ornament. The step-mother finds her 
out, with the help of a magic mirror, and poisons her ; but she 
is brought to life again by a fairy prince, the wicked queen meets 
with her deserts, and everything ends in the usual way. Grimm 
supplies the incidents ; but, asin the case of most of his stories, 
he gives only the barest fragments of conversation. What little 
we do hear is homely and colloquial. The dialogue of the 
dramatic version is formed, for the most part, on Maeterlinck, 
or, rather, on the English translations of Maeterlinck. There are 
the simple statements, uttered with an air of cryptic meaning. 
“T kill the beautiful wild things of the forest,” says the hunts- 
man. “I love them, yet I kill them.” What is the average 
child to make of that ? Then we have the unnatural voice, and 
the trance-like walk, and all the other mannerisms connected 
with Maeterlinck on the English stage. The primitive sim- 
plicity of the characters is quite destroyed. The wicked queen 
comes in again and again, lamenting over her “ loneliness,” and 
“ longing for peace.” This may be better than seeing the part 
taken, as it would be in a pantomime, by a “comic man” ; but 
it is, nevertheless, very confusing to a child’s idea of the situa- 
tion. Wicked queens in fairy stories have no business to be 
lonely ; they are just wicked, and deserving of no pity or con- 
sideration at all, Worse still is the sentimentalising over the 
seven dwarfs, one of whom actually falls in love with the 
princess, without the shadew of a precedent, in the original 
story, to justify him. 

It seems a hard case that the instant an effort is made to 
show that a children’s play need not be ceaselessly and violently 
funny another difficulty should rise up, in the shape of this 
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tendency to overstrained sentiment. Yet it is only too obvious 
that here lies the chief danger to dramatists of the new “ fairy- 
play” school. Snowdrop goes near to being entirely wrecked 
by it. JLzttle Hans Andersen, though in many ways an ideal 
play for children, is not altogether above reproach. If once 
these authors would realise that a child’s story may be vulgarised 
by inappropriate sentiment, as surely as by inappropriate jokes, 
there would be less to fear. It is particularly unfortunate for the 
class of children’s dramas which Mr. Carr represents, that much 
the most successful scenes in Swowdrop, and the only ones 
really free from this insidious enemy, are, if the truth must be 
told, those which have most in common with an ordinary 
pantomime, namely, the fairy scenes. Strangely enough it is 
the fairies who, alone of all the characters, express themselves 
in reasonable, modern language, guiltless of any hidden mean- 
ing ; they are very artistically dressed, and not too apparently 
drilled. Then, too, the queen of the Court Theatre fairies is a 
most engaging child ; quite unfairly so, for she almost persuades 
the audience that a child’s appearance in a principal speaking 
part need not necessarily be inartistic. We might have felt 
entirely convinced if only she had not been made to sing as 
well as speak ; but the sound of her poor little gasping voice 
must instantly have restored every one’s better judgment. 
Next to their dealings with sentiment, the treatment of child- 
actors is perhaps the most formidable question which writers of 
children’s plays have to consider. Captain Basil Hood’s method 
in Little Hans Andersen might serve as a model ; the small boy 
who plays the title-part has really far less to say than Mr. 
Carr’s fairy queen, though he is probably on the stage for a 
longer time. Every one knows how attractive children can 
look before the footlights, and how the more they are allowed 
to say the less charming they become. ‘Little Hans” passes 
two short acts, the first and last of the piece, in the home of 
his shoemaker father, and here it is unavoidable that he should 
be given a few lines to speak ; though his wise parents have 
evidently taught him to be seen and not heard—the best of all 
principles for the stage child. In the three intermediate acts 
Hans is shown the stories which he is to write when he isa 
man ; his little figure, in the brown clothes and wooden shoes, 
is introduced somewhere bout the scene, while our old friends, 
The Princess and the Swineherd, The Emperor's New Clothes, 
The Little Mermaid, and The Tinder-box are all laid under con- 
tribution to make up a play. Thus the audience are never 
allowed to forget him; but it is doubtful whether his part in 
the whole piece would amount to the historic number of “two 
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and forty speeches.” The final scene of all, where the child 
gazes in perfectly speechless delight at his Christmas tree, as 
the curtain falls, is a triumph ; one word would have spoilt it. 

There is so much to be grateful for in Little Hans Andersen 
that it seems almost ungracious to criticise. But there was one 
persistent idea which must have occurred to a good many of 
the audience, old or young, as the scene shifted through some 
four or five stories in the course of one afternoon. Would it 
not have been better to take one of the longer stories and 
dramatise it alone? The adaptation is very clever, if the object 
is to work together as much material as possible into one whole; 
but the stories themselves do undeniably suffer from so much 
compression. Hans Andersen may, for all we know, have been 
shown the stories in this form as a little boy; if this was the 
case, he certainly improved them very much in later years. As 
for The Princess and the Swineherd, it is cruelly robbed, in this 
new version, both of its point and its moral. Instead of the 
proud princess who scoffed at her lovers, and kissed the swine- 
herd from mercenary motives because she wanted his magic 
pipe, we have an absolutely conventional princess in white 
muslin, who kisses the swineherd-prince ‘ because she loves 
him.” The argument that children must not be defrauded of a 
happy ending is scarcely sound; children are nothing if not 
just, and if the princess were shown to be haughty and unde- 
serving, they would see her repulsed by the swineherd, when he 
became a prince, without the slightest compunction. “ He went 
back into his kingdom and shut the door in her face, and the 
princess was left outside to sing : 

Ei, du lieber Augustin, 
Alles ist hin!” 

It would make an effective “curtain.” Captain Hood cannot 
be so desperately careful for the emotions of his audience, or 
he would never have taken The Little Mermaid as the subject of 
his third act. This is one of the most melancholy stories ever 
imagined; a shamelessly deliberate ‘‘ assault on the feelings.” It 
proved quite too much for at least one very young person 
present, who was cheered, only just in time, by the appearance 
of an electric torch in the mermaid’s hand, If it were not for 
this single disconcerting lapse, Little Hans Andersen might be 
said to strike exactly the right balance between uproarious 
machine-made fun on the one hand, and forced sentiment on 
the other. The fourth act is devoted to The Tinder-box, which 
is, and always will be, among the best fairy tales in the world ; 
and it was here that no one could fail to see what an oppor- 
tunity had been lost in not dramatising the story at full length, 
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instead of merely taking one or two of the chief incidents. 
With such a cast as that now playing at the Adelphi—Mr. 
Henry Lytton as the Soldier, Miss Agnes Fraser as the Princess, 
and that most spirited Witch for a foil—a whole play founded 
on The Tinder-box could not but be well received. Allowing 
for the necessary compression of events, we still feel that 
Captain Hood has hardly made the most of the delightfully 
terse conversations in the original : 


“What are you going to do with the tinder-box ?” asked the Soldier 
“That’s nothing to you,” said the Witch. ‘ You have got plenty of money 
—now give me the tinder-box.” 
“Do you know what?” said the Soldier, “ you must either tell me at once 
what you mean to do with it, or I’ll draw my sword and cut off your head.” 
I won't,” said the Witch. 


So the Soldier drew his sword and cut off her head. There she lay ! 


The soldier at the Adelphi does not kill the witch, he does 
not even threaten her, he only drives her away. An audience 
who could look calmly on such misfortunes as the Lit¢tle 
Mermaid’s would on no account object to the death of a witch ; 
this witch in particular was so very active and realistic that it 
would have been almost a relief to some of us to see her safely 
disposed of. The famous dog, “with eyes as big as the round 
tower of Copenhagen,” we can scarcely hope for. With this 
exception, there seems no reason why another year should not 
see The Tinder-box in all its glory among the “ Christmas 
Plays.” But, after all, if we take to transferring fairy stories 
in their own true form on to the stage, the real difficulty will 
be /’embarras du choix. Nearly all the old popular tales are 
essentially picturesque and dramatic, and the less they are 
tampered with the better should be the result, either on the 
stage or off. 

As regards scenery, the managers of the Court and Adelphi 
theatres have known better than to be too ambitious. Snowdrop, 
in fact, is under-staged, which is a refreshing defect nowadays ; 
but, in this case, is none the less a pity, not so much because 
little is attempted as because that little is not well done. A 
flock of birds, who come round the princess in the wood, were 
so badly arranged as to be scarcely recognisable as birds at all ; 
they were worse, far worse, than Siegfried’s bird at Covent 
Garden. The dresses of most of the characters are good, taken 
separately, but the colours are what an artist might call “low 
in tone,” and the general effect was a little heavy ; while the 
prince, doubtless through no wish of his own, was given such 
a curiously effeminate make-up that one or two small spectators 
could scarcely be convinced that he was not the wicked queen 
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in another disguise. The fairies, it must be admitted, were 
charming ; instead of the old-fashioned spangles they wore 
clothes which made them seem almost a part of the trees and 
rocks about them. It was rather a bold venture, but the result 
was all that could be wished, and far more supernatural 
than any amount of tinsel. Thescenery of Little Hans Andersen 
is, for the most part, just what scenery for children ought to be; 
it is pretty and cheerful, and not so elaborate as to take off 
attention from the story proper. The weak point is the staging 
of the Little Mermaid, whose scaly tail is frankly beyond the 
manager’s powers; let this serve for another proof that her 
story should never have been chosen for representation. Some 
of these details may seem trivial in themselves ; but while 
children’s plays are still on their probation, it is as important to 
strike the right note in scenery as in anything else. Ugliness, 
over-elaboration, and, above all, ‘ preciousness,’—the last a 
most imminent danger—must be ruled out with a firm hand. 

Apart from this valiant assault on the many-headed panto- 
mime dragon, the winter has so far not brought forward much 
that is new. How should it, when autumn plays hold their 
own for a year and a half, like Monsieur Beaucaire, or are 
worked into every pantomime and comic opera, like Little Mary ? 
Some apology must be offered for mentioning a name which 
has been done to death with such appalling thoroughness ; but 
hackneyed or not, Mr. Barrie’s work cannot be quite ignored in 
any discussion of current London plays. How far the author 
has reason to be pleased with his immense success is an open 
question. The dialogue of the piece, which is excellent, the 
acting, which is no less admirable, have become as nothing, 
thanks to the overwhelming popularity of one single joke. It 
is indeed a fearful responsibility to introduce anything in the 
shape of a joke to a people as tenacious and persevering as 
ourselves. There were critics who professed to be uneasy ; 
the feelings of British playgoers might be hurt, on being told, in 
plain language, that they eat too much. No fear could be more 
unfounded. In the first place, they are delighted at having 
grasped the fact that a joke is intended; and in the second 
place, they partly believe the accusation, and are rather proud 
of it. 

O where be all those gay Spaniards, 
That made so great a boast? 
O they shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast! 


That is a truly characteristeric Saxon song of triumph ; it finds 
an echo to this day. It will be curious to see whether Léttle 
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Mary, on its merits as a well-written, well-acted play, can with- 
stand the inevitable reaction against Little Mary as a worn-out 
joke. Possibly, from one point of view, a shorter career than 
was foretold might turn out to be an advantage. Play-goers are 
beginning to protest against the fashion of “long runs,” as 
ruinous to all good acting; though it might reasonably be 
urged that the fault lies more with the public, who persist in 
flocking to a particular play, than with the manager who con- 
tinues to produce it. For an argument against the system we 
need go no further than the Duke of York’s Theatre, where, in 
another of last autumn’s plays, Mr. H. B. Irving is a butler still, 
whether his name be Letchmere or Crichton. He is not alto- 
gether to blame; for the astonishingly pompous sentences 
which go to make up his part do lend themselves, almost 
instinctively, to the Crichton manner. Still, it is discouraging 
to feel that, as is practically the case, one really first-rate piece 
of acting may lead to the undoing of the actor. We can only 
hepe that Mr. Lewis Waller will not play his next two or three 
parts with a French accent. Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr, 
Seymour Hicks have started on a course of musical comedy, as 
an antidote to Quality Street, with their usual success. Mr. 
Irving ought to have gone straight to some vigorous “ costume 
part,’ such as Benedick, for instance, or even Hotspur ; to appear 
again in a black coat was tempting fate. 

Only one well-known manager has courageously given us a 
new play, in the height of the Christmas season, which has no 
bearing on the time of year. If the joint authors have not put 
much novelty into their share of the work, there is at least 
plenty of the very newest scenery in The Darling of the Gods at 
His Majesty’s. Mr. Tree has something of the same difficulty 
to face as the new writers for children ; he is inviting the public 
to take seriously a subject which they have been accustomed to 
consider in the light of a joke. Captain Basil Hood takes fairy 
stories seriously ; Mr. Tree takes Japan. There seems to be no 
middle course open to Japan on the stage ; nothing between 
The Mikado and The Geisha, and such unrelieved tragedy as 
The Darling of the Gods and Madame Butterfly. Those who know 
The Mikado as well as they ought will find it especially hard, at 
first, to fix their minds at the proper tragic pitch ; for one or 
two of the Japanese tunes used ‘in the incidental music at His 
Majesty’s are also worked into Sir Arthur Sullivan’s score, and 
the result suggests irresistibly that at any moment the characters 
might break into a chorus: 


If you want to know who we are, 
We are gentlemen of Japan, 
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—or something equally familiar. To the credit of all the company 
in general, and of Mr. Tree, Mr. Basil Gill, and Miss Ashwell 
in particular, be it said that this feeling entirely wears off before 
the end of the play. What does not wear off, but increases if 
anything as the situation on the stage becomes more intense, is 
the feeling of unreality which prevents the audience from being 
really deeply affected by the tragedy. Of course when a play 
has to be acted, as it were, in falsetto, with the use of a 
foreign idiom, foreign dress and customs, and a foreign cast of 
countenance, the only choice lies between the unreal and the 
ludicrous. Certainly the moments which came nearest to being 
ridiculous were those when every one seemed to be trying their 
hardest to be Japanese; therefore the principal actors wisely 
fell back on unreality, which, at worst, is a negative defect. If 
they did not succeed in looking Japanese, they attained, at any 
rate, to looking a good deal unlike their usual selves ; and 
what with the Japanese idiom and the English tongue, 
and the Oriental prostrations and the Western walk, to say 
nothing of Western stature, the whole effect was neither 
European nor Asiatic, but simply unnatural. That it was 
seldom quite absurd, and nearly always decorative, is, seriously, 
a very great tribute to every one concerned with the manage- 
ment or the acting. The honours of the occasion fall decidedly 
to them rather than to the authors ; the dialogue is sometimes 
a literal translation of Japanese forms of speech, sometimes the 
crudest English or American melodrama. The story, which is 
that of the young girl, the outlawed lover, and the wicked 
Minister of State, is very far from being original ; but perhaps 
that is just as well, for if it were more exciting, the slowness of 
the Japanese ceremonial proceedings would be intolerable. 
Just as, in certain operas, the dramatic moment is sacrificed 
because the composer has felt obliged to drag in a song, so in 
The Darling of the Gods the action of the piece is suspended at 
critical junctures, while the characters compliment each other 
and fall on their knees at the mention of “the Emperor, 
Heaven-born.” 

As it stands, the plot is exactly of a kind to serve as a peg 
for impressive stage effects. It has been said that, when the 
play was brought out in America, there was much unfair and 
unnecessary use made of the State official’s trap-door into the 
torture-chamber. Whether fhe report was true or false, no 
one, at least, can accuse Mr. Tree of working up the feelings 
of his audience by any such cheap and unlawful means. For 
the benefit of those who dislike horrors, it may herewith be 
stated that they will find no rativnal cause for alarm. Since 
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there had to be a torture-chamber, it could not have been 
introduced with more praiseworthy restraint. So, too, with the 
fight in the last act, where nothing would have been easier than 
to bring in a few stock “sensations.” From this it will be 
gathered that the stage-management of the whole piece is at a 
very high level indeed ; nearly the highest that could be reached ; 
and that not only by reason of what is done, but also by what 
is left undone. Why Mr. Tree could not see the force of the 
same principle four or five months ago is a mystery still un- 
solved. There are still, it is true, not tableaux but scenes 
without words; the last of these, which closes the play, is 
perfectly legitimate, even though it may be prophetic ; but the 
first two are rather more doubtful. When the curtain had risen 
and fallen on Scene I., without a single living creature having 
even been seen, and on Scene II. without a word having been 
spoken, we began to wonder whether anything so banal as 
speech were to be allowed at all. However, any one who 
wishes to avoid this moment of uncertainty, can easily do so 
by arriving twenty minutes late; the actual play begins with 
Scene III. 

If it is possible to judge of the prospects of a play by the 
number of empty places among the audience, 7he Darling of 
the Gods has nothing to complain of in this respect. One 
review has asserted already, with the utmost confidence, that 
the beginning of 1905 will see it still in possession. Most of 
us will hardly wish that this prophecy may be fulfilled. Judging 
by some of the victims of success now before us, the cast at 
“His Majesty’s” would never be fully Anglicised again, and 
the English stage would have to mourn the loss of the entire 
company. 


EVELINE C, GODLEY. 
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GUNNERY AND PARLIAMENT 


So long as the affairs of State are transacted behind closed 
doors they tend to become, and often do actually become, the 
private affairs of the permanent officials who transact them. 
Exempt from the pricks of inspection and the minute and 
constant change which is the essential condition of healthy 
organisms, bureaucratic administration loses flexibility, becomes 
rigid in ritual and devoted to precedent, and finally ceases to 
fulfil its primary function. As regards naval gunnery the 
natural history of the Ordnance Department has followed the 
usual course. The complacency which broods over all depart- 
ments when not rigorously inspected led to fossilisation. The 
result of this is twofold : efficiency evaporates as expenses in- 
crease. Increased cost and the disuse of faculty, if sufficiently 
pronounced, gradually attract public attention, and finally 
excite hostile criticism out of doors. Patriotic and intelligent 
officers of the departments who are acquainted with the facts 
often inadvertently and sometimes deliberately second the 
efforts of outside agitators to enforce reforms on a reluctant 
bureau. A struggle takes place. The reformers are denounced 
as mischievous agitators, as dangerous men, and as notoriety 
hunters whose motives, if not deliberately corrupt, lack common 
sense and good taste. 

A practical illustration both of the extraordinary luck enjoyed 
by England, and of the fossilisation of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, was shown in the period of twelve years 
which elapsed between the invention and the adoption of 
breech-loading rifle ordnance. If England had been at war 
during those years her Navy would have been out-matched by 
the weapons of every ship she met in action. It was not until 
sandwich-boards paraded up and down Whitehall that muzzle- 
loading guns in our battleships were abolished. 

The second stage in the evolution of new ideas is when an 
admission is grudgingly made by the officials responsible to 
Parliament that something requires to be done in the matter 
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complained of, but that the evils lamented are vastly exagger- 
ated by the mischievous and inaccurate statements which have 
been made out of doors by irresponsible scribes and which are, 
in fact, injurious to the interests of the State, more especially 
as information is given thereby to foreign rivals who do not 
hesitate to use it to the disadvantage of the British Empire. 

As a rule this is the “common form” of argument which is 
most effective in the House of Commons. If a subordinate 
Minister says that the interests of the State are involved, Parlia- 
ment, as a rule, accepts the statement without cross-examina- 
tion. Were investigation made it would be found in some 
instances that the contention of Ministers was just ; in others, 
however, it would be found that it was not the country but the 
officials who would be injured by investigation ; and that 
the country, not the officials, would be benefited if light were 
thrown on the subject. The officials would be shown up; the 
country would be shown the truth. In Parliament at the 
present time, where the Admiralty send two soldiers and a 
Yeomanry colonel to represent his Majesty’s Navy, and where 
there is not a single naval officer or representative of the 
warrant rank or lower-deck ratings to challenge or even to 
question the announcements made from the Treasury Bench, 
Parliamentary answers of an elusive and even misleading nature 
are regarded as positively final. The distinguished Naval 
Attaché at Paris, Captain Ottley, who is now standing as candi- 
date for the Pembroke Boroughs, will be supported, it is to be 
hoped, by men of all parties irrespective of their opinions about 
the parish pump or passive resistance, since even passive resist- 
ance and the parish pump. depend for their immunity from 
suppression by aliens on the services of the Navy. 

After a time, persistence in publishing facts, even at the risk 
of tedious and untiring reiteration, gradually produces convic- 
tion in a sufficient number of electors to move the immobile 
bureaucracy into making damaging admissions. A little later 
the accumulative effect of many rills of agitation joining in one 
river of protest washes away the artificial dyke set up by per- 
manent officials and victory is won. 

As an instance of the truth of the above glance at the natural 
history of Admiralty reform the following is noteworthy: On 
April 28 last, in reply to a question by Mr. Leicester Harms- 
worth, M.P., as to the number of rounds fired and hits secured 
by certain vessels in their prize-firing, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
said, in the good old style : 


The Board of Admiralty do not consider it to be in the public interest to give 
detailed particulars with respect to the shooting of individual ships, especially 
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in view of the fact that similar particulars are not available in the case of any 
foreign navy. 


Five months later the Admiralty issued for “ General Infor- 
mation ” a return from the Gunnery Branch, No. 345, G8509, 
1903, giving the annual prize-firing from heavy guns in his 
Majesty’s Fleet for 1902, bearing the following inscription : 


List OF SHIPS IN ORDER OF MERIT SHOWING THE AVERAGE RELATIVE 
RESULTS FOR EACH CLASS OF GUN. 


When the late Secretary to the Admiralty stated that the 
Board of Admiralty declined to give detailed particulars in re- 
spect to the shooting of individual ships they had, presumably, 
duly considered and reconsidered the answer supplied by the 
gunnery department to the Parliamentary Secretary. We can 
only conjecture that something happened between April 28, 
1903, and the following October to justify the Board of 
Admiralty in turning an official somersault. It is legitimate to 
suppose that the incessant bombardment to which the Admiralty 
were subjected in the interval on the subject of publishing the 
returns of prize-firing, with the object of rousing increased 
emulation on the subject of gunnery, had something to do with 
the official change of front. The credit for this change is due 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty and to the present Secretary 
of State for War. The transfer of Mr. Arnold-Forster from 
the Admiralty to the War Office closes a period of national 
service in which the efficiency of the Navy has been greatly in- 
creased. The late Secretary to the Admiralty, having made a 
life study of national defence, found his opportunity when Lord 
Salisbury invited him, in 1900, to join his Administration. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster had the good fortune to serve under a First 
Lord as much imbued with the desire to increase the fighting 
strength of the Navy as the keenest of his critics. Further- 
more, the party of progress at the Admiralty have gradually 
gained in strength under the administration of Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster, and more has been accomplished in 
the way of judicious reform and modernisation of Admiralty 
methods during the past three years than at any time previous 
in the existence of the present generation. The difficulty of the 
task can only be appreciated when it is remembered that at the 
Admiralty, as in other departments, there are two parties. 
The progressive minds coalesce. The stronger party consists 
of a cautious and bureaucratic rest-and-be-thankful class of 
officials, who, being numerous, are influential mainly in their 
power of resistance to salutary change. 

Lord Selborne’s phrase—Gunnery, gunnery, gunnery—satis- 
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fied the nation for the time being because nobody stood up and 
told the nation the naked truth. In every other Department 
of State some member of the House of Commons has know- 
ledge enough of any subject to contradict and to expose inten- 
tional inaccuracies. The consequence is that permanent 
officials as a rule dare not compose fairy tales or even indulge 
in reservation or economy of truth as in reference to matters 
connected with the Navy. Any reply can be safely given to 
the House of Commons on any naval question, more espe- 
cially on any gunnery question. Naval officers have read 
the answers given through the mouth even of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, and smile grimly. They wonder how the Depart- 
ment of the Director of Naval Ordnance had the courage 
to frame such replies, and they marvel how members of the 
House cf Commons can be so complacent as to accept romance 
at the hands of officials. Questions in the House of Commons 
have little effect on the Admiralty, for alone among the depart- 
ments it can make what answers it likes; there is no one in 
the present Parliament to expose them. 

Gunnery questions in Parliament almost invariably originate 
from naval sources, as it is found that reform is to be obtained 
in no other way. The question is put, very often through 
an intermediary who does not affect to understand the subject, 
into the hands of a member equally destitute of expert 
knowledge on the subject of gunnery. The reply to the ques- 
tion thus prepared is drafted by experts, and, what is more, ex- 
perts whose knowledge is modernised, who have access to every 
source of information in the public and private arsenals of the 
United Kingdom and of the world, and who are conscious both 
of the impotence and the ignorance of the member daring 
enough to ask the question. Even the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty, notwithstanding his abilities, experience, industry, 
and technical knowledge, was a civilian, and was therefore in 
no sense professionally responsible for the replics he was in- 
structed to give to the members of the House of Commons by 
My Lords Commissioners. When he said, for example, on 
March 26, 1903, that the shooting of a ship called the Speedy that 
never hit the target was very good, the inner meaning of the reply 
was, that is what the Lords of the Admiralty desire members of 
Parliament should understand to be the case. The answer was 
not acorrect one, because missing the target is not good shoot- 
ing, any more than the score of a duck’s egg is good batsman- 
ship; but when it was accepted contentedly by Parliament trouble 
was saved to the Director of the Department of Naval Ordnance, 
to the first Lord of the Admiralty, and to the civilian clerks— 
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especially to the civilian clerks, A high naval authority writes 
me on this subject as follows : 


The curses of our Navy are two—the civilian clerks at the Admiralty, who 
hate any bustling, as it means work, and most of the retired admirals, who 
know nothing about the Navy except that which obtained when they were 
young. Except ——, who is an excellent man, I do not know a single retired 
admiral who is not opposed to progress of any sort or kind, unless it be ——, 
who is not at all known to the public. And there are a good many on the 
active list who are little better. 


Seeing that the reactionaries and the civilian clerks at the 
Admiralty have the almost undivided support of the retired 
admirals, Whitehall has gradually lost respect for the intellect 
and grasp of the House of Commons in regard to naval 
matters. Parliament to them is a shattered idol. They are 
not merely agnostics but unbelievers. If a damaging debate 
is threatened on the greatest national question that can occupy 
the public mind, namely, the condition of the Fleet, effective 
means are adopted to prevent the ventilation of grievances. 
Mr. Lucas’s burking amendment on July 2, 1901, was an in- 
stance in point. If a discussion is called for it is called “ wash- 
ing our dirty linen in public,” as though the contents of the 
nation’s laundry had not been left on the wayside by a recent 
Royal Commission. If an incompetent or wasteful adminis- 
trator is to be arraigned the attack is countered either by 
deprecating the practice of “hitting below the belt” or urging 
that the official in question is related to Lady So-and-So and 
to injure him would be tactless and in bad taste. But whatever 
the excuse adopted there is always an excellent reason, offi- 
cially, placed in the mouth of the Secretary to the Admiralty as 
to why the House of Commons is to be prevented from learn- 
ing facts about the Navy which are known to all the foreign 
Naval Attachés and to every intelligent person sufficiently in- 
terested in the matter to spend sufficient time and money to 
discover facts. 

When Parliament meets in February it is possible that some 
questions will be addressed to the new Secretary of the 
Admiralty on the subjects of the sights supplied by the 
Admiralty to the County Class of armed cruisers. In the case 
of the gunnery trials of the Donegal the sights were found to be 
so incorrect that the officer conducting the trial declined to 
carry out the programme. On July 20 last Mr. Yerburgh 
asked definitely who was responsible for the supply of the 
defective apparatus. The Admiralty answer did not touch on 
this interesting but most inconvenient query. What would 
happen if the responsibility for- supplying defective sights to 
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the Donegal were really driven home? In the first place the 
country would be startled to learn that the Donegal was by no 
means the only ship that was un-war-worthy in consequence of 
defective sights supplied by the same authority and under the 
same conditions. H.M.S. Centurion was commissioned for the 
China Station early in November. The sights of her great 
guns were wrong, just as the sights of H.M.S. Formidable were 
defective. When the Formidadle, in 1902, missed the target 
twenty-six times out of twenty-seven with her heavy guns, the 
ship was held up to ridicule in the Press. It was suggested 
that her name should be changed to H.M.S. Peacemaker, 
White Dove, or Peace Congress. Supposing war should break 
out before the Centurion reaches China, who would be responsible 
for the condition of the ro-inch guns? If a Royal Commission 
were held on the subject of the shooting of the Navy, so vital 
a question as the sights of the Centurion could not be ignored. 
Soon after the Centurion left for the reinforcement of the 
squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Gerard Noel 
I received for publication the following letter from a naval 
gunner : 


En route here (Malta) our 10-inch guns have been carefully examined by 
Captain —— and the gunnery lieutenant, and it is found that the sights 
and elevating gear are hopelessly wrong, which means that if we go into 
action our main armament is practically of no use. The records show that 
Captain Scott, of the Excellent, pronounced the ship as unfit to leave Ports- 
mouth. We shall now be blamed for bad shooting, and perhaps held up to 
ridicule as the Formidable was. Surely some one ought to hang for sending a 
ship to China with her principal weapons of attack and defence hors de combat. 
That some one will be hanged is the earnest wish of. ... 


Surely it is well to learn these things in the fine weather, 
before we are overtaken by the coming storm. Under a properly 
managed Navy it ought to be impossible to believe that any 
warship is put into commission, especially a commission in 
China, where war may break out, until the gun-sights are 
shipshape and workmanlike. The Efficiency League, which 
brought out these facts, is either telling the truth or libelling 
the Admiralty. In either case the truth should be ascertained, 
and if the Admiralty is innocent it should be publicly exoner- 
ated ; if the statements on the subject of the Centurion’s sights 
are accurate, somebody at the Admiralty should be made to 
smart as far as our time-honoured system of giving freehold 
tenure of office to incompetent men will allow. 

The Royal Arthur, the flagship on the Australian station, has 
missed the target with her big guns. The armoured cruiser 
Cressy with her 9.2-inch guns hit the target ten times. The 
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defence of this unsuccessful flagship has been vigorously con- 
ducted even though Parliament is not sitting. Weare told bya 
“‘ Captain R.N.,” who is evidently in close touch with the civilian 
clerks at the Admiralty in the Department of the Director of 
Naval Ordnance, that the Royal Arthur is a protected cruiser and 
the Cressy is an armoured ship, Another reason for exculpat- 
ing the captain and officers of the Royal Arthur is that the bore 
of the 9.2-inch gun is worn, These are points that do not 
interest the taxpayer. He knows that on the Australian station 
balls, dances, and social engagements play a considerable part 
in the life of the flagship. It would be reasonable if the nation 
were to require that no dance should be given on any flagship 
that does not succeed in finding the target with every class of 
gun during the annual prize-firing. The Royal Arthur is 
national property, the cost of the Royal Navy is a national 
burden, and until naval officers from admiral to sub-lieutenant 
learn that the country is sternly intent upon improving the 
standard of the shooting of the British Fleet until it reaches the 
standard of the Russian Fleet and even exceeds it, the electors 
will not be satisfied with the Admiralty. The attainment of 
efficiency without severity is impracticable, and it is better to 
be stern in peace than beaten in war. 


ARNOLD WHITE, 


THE POET'S DIARY 


EDITED BY LAMIA 


II 


Rome, December 190-.—Lamia wants to know how I learned to 
speak the Roman tongue, and I tell her it was thuswise. 
Before leaving England I studied the Italian Grammar as 
intently as if there had been pedagogue and ferule over 
me, though, in truth, my only master was a brother-in-law’s 
sister with a riding-whip in her hand; and she, who knew 
nothing of Italian and little of anything except how to bewitch, 
heard me my day’s lesson as we leaned over a little wicket- 
gate in a small bachelor home in Hertfordshire, before we 
scampered forth into the woods, parks, and lanes, at that 
headlong pace at which it pleases young women when in the 
saddle to scour the world. But, indeed, who knows the Latin 
or French grammar easily learns the Italian one ; and, as Latin 
had not yet been expunged from what was then called a liberal 
education, I had a goodly portion of the Italian vocabulary 
already at my command, So, mindful of the old saying that 
the way to learn to swim is to throw yourself into the water, 
| found a Professore who was hungering and thirsting for jour- 
nalistic news a little more cosmopolitan than that provided by 
the Czvilta Cattolica, and translated for him, straight off, news 
and comment from the English paper that was posted to me 
every day in England. A pretty hash, as you may suppose, I 
made of it at first; but I was always understanded of my 
intelligent mentor, who corrected every blunder as it was made, 
with the result that in a fortnight I could discourse, without 
embarrassment to myself or too much mirth-provoking astonish- 
ment in my hearers. As for pronunciation, that is the gift 
of the gods; and for many years I have observed that it is 
granted but to few of my countrymen, who, though some of 
them may learn to speak Italian “ trippingly on the tongue,” 
so “mouth it” as to “offend one to the soul to hear.” 
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Have you never been disappointed, after describing some 
one asstill very beautiful, by hearing the person to whom such 
description has been addressed, observe, after seeing her, that 
he could perceive nothing beautiful in her at all? The expla- 
nation can only be that the impression made by a once incon- 
testably lovely face on one who knew it in its bewitching 
dawn or dazzling noon, and on another who sees it for the first 
time in its afterglow, is entirely different. It is the same with 
places. Like the child in Wordsworth’s poem, We are Seven, 
who could not be made to see that, if 


Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree, 


they were now only five, but 


. . ; still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, “ Nay, we are seven !” 


so the Rome of to-day is still, and will always remain to 
me, the Rome of forty years ago. In vain the Sub- 
alpine spick-and-span martinet has come and scraped, torn 
down, plastered, and whitewashed, the city unrenovated for 
centuries ; I still behold the familiar fissures under their 
ephemeral paint, the cracks of ruin beneath their transitory 
stucco and varnish, amphitheatres of self-grown vegetation over 
stripped curves of tufa and travertine. Happily Lamia has 
enough imagination to see, with the aid of Childe Harold, the 
Past through the pretences of the Present; and the very 
fact that she makes no lament, nor expresses any sense of the 
contrast between the recollected and the actual, assists me to 
maintain my first impression of forum, wall, and aqueduct. 
In what a haphazard fashion one set to work to make acquain- 
tance with Rome, in so far as Rome permitted of such 
familiarity! With no guide-book in hand, one used to wander 
away to the Baths of Caracalla, mount and hide oneself, half 
way up to the sky it seemed, in some recess of towering ruin, 
and follow the majestically musical march of Dante’s ¢erza 
rima through the various circles of Hell and the plaintive 
dove-moanings of Purgatory, up to the angelic chant that 
accompanies celestially glorified Beatrice. There, one among 
the followers, generation after generation, of the stern-souled 
Florentine, destderost d’ascoltar, and so following in the wake 
of the bark che cantando varca, | insensibly got admitted to that 
loftier side of the Tuscan tongue, with whose colloquialisms, 
at its other end, I had grown familiar, thanks to the daring 
experiment with the quick intelligence of the news-craving 
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Professor. ‘The second venture was almost as rash as the first, 
but, like the first, it more or less succeeded, perhaps all the 
more because, on some days, the immitigable Tuscan Poet was 
laid aside, and my companion was the courtier tenant of the 
Sabine Farm, who interlarded his glorification of Rome 
with the confession, “Vixd puellis nuper ideneus,” and the 
Bacchanalian exhortation, “ Munc est bibendum.” Or perhaps 
it was One greater than he, Dante’s mentor and master, who 
laid the foundations of the Imperial City on the lasting illusion 
of incontrovertible legend, and made the myths and mists of 
the Past sponsors for the noble origin of the Roman People 
and Roman Dominion. But it was in no exclusively studious 
temper that one had trampled prejudices and conventions under 
foot, and made one’s way to Rome. I paid, I think, the equivalent, 
in scudi, of eight pounds a month for the hire of a riding-horse, 
keep and all, to Jarrett, Yorkshire-born, and looking as though he 
had just returned from Doncaster Races. He had no knowledge 
of Italian beyond “ Nome di Dio !” “ Santa Madonna!” “ Corpo 
di Baccho,” and other Pagan and Christian objurgations, with 
which to spur the activity, or reproach the carelessness, of his 
Roman stablemen. Once in the open Campagna, either with 
the hounds in front, or far behind them, one could canter, 
draw rein, gaze, wonder, and ponder, and find consolation 
from the surrounding malarial desolation by lifting one’s eyes 
to the Sabine and Alban Hills, and noting their lofty tran- 
quillity. Pacem summa tenent. Serenity dwells upon the heights. 
Was it in some such mood that, motionless awhile in the 
saddle, one composed the following Sonnet: 


Nay, dear, farewell ! You must go on alone. 

I am too feeble of heart and faith to scale 

Those towering peaks where, beyond snow and hail, 
Jehovah glitters on His awful throne. 

Did I, through your strong will presumptuous grown, 
Mount with your mind, poor weakling of the vale, 
My blood would falter, and my breath would fail, 
And I should disenchant, and you disown. 

On then, still on, past torrent-cloven glen, 

Deep chasms sheer, rough slopes of dwindling pine, 
Upward and onward with your dream divine ; 
While I bide here, a woman among men, 

Bent to the lowlier labours that are mine, 

With pitying Christ, and penitent Magdalen. 

[I try so hard, but quite ineffectually, to prevent it ; but the 
moment the Poet seems to be about to be really interesting, 
he invariably grows enigmatic. I ask him, but in vain, to let 
me know who it was the remembrance of whose engaging 
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humility suggested the foregoing sonnet ; he only smiles, and 
says it must have been “some anticipation of Lamia.” I need 
scarcely say that I know much better than that, and pertina- 
ciously pursue the inquiry by suggesting that perhaps it was 
“the gifted child,” to whom a Poem entitled Fontana di Trevi, 
written much about the same time, was addressed in the 
following stanzas : 


The light that gilds my world no more, 
But only now just breaks on thine ; 

Thy shadows stretch all bright before, 
Behind, in darkness, mine. 

Leave me my unillumined shore, 
And in thy lustre shine ! 


Forth to thy future, gifted child ! 
May it be fair as thou, 

As thy sweet tones and temper mild, 
And cloudless as thy brow ! 

And thou wilt then be reconciled 
That I am silent now. 


Will it be believed that he replies, that he seems to remember 
how, after having dined on the Piazza Fontana di Trevi with 
a sculptor of some nationality or another, and descending into the 
Piazza withtwo other guests,a beautiful young girl and her father, 
he found it bathed in moonlight, and suggested that they should 
sit awhile on the travertine steps of the famous fountain ; how, 
after a brief spell of silence, she dipped her hand into the 
water, and raised her shell-shaped hand for him to drink out of ; 
and how, having done so, he found the father had vanished, 
and the girl was slowly transfigured, in the moonlight, into the 
exquisitely modelled maiden one may still see in the left-hand 
recesses of the Fountain, the same that led the parched soldiers 
of the Roman Legion to the Acqua Vergine ; and how he 
then walked homeward alone meditating, like Horace, 
on many things, and éotus in ipsis. Would it be possible 
to be a more exasperatingly reserved Diarist ? When I ask 
him what age he may have been when the shadows were 
stretching “all in darkness behind,’ he answers, “O so old! 
About twenty-three.” —Zamia.] 

The fox generally had the best of it ; for, as soon as he grew 
tired of giving the hounds a lead, and showing them the 
country, he ran to earth, and, unless the hunt was prepared 
to engage in a long and tortuous amount of tunnelling, he was 
perfectly safe against disturbance. His security was not unwel- 
come to me; for, while another spin, if desired, was easily to 
be had, a sunny contemplative hour or two were at one’s choice, 
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if one preferred to let the field fade away beyond dip and 
distance. Then, while larks trebled upward, and got lost to 
sight but not to sound, I could trace, with loosely held bridle- 
rein, the construction of shepherd’s hovels out of vanished villas, 
discern fragmentary temples of the gods of an abdicated Creed 
stuck into rubble walls, and little Madonna-propitiating oil 
lamps suspended in cracked recesses of down-toppled Pagan 
shrines. ‘ Signore! Signore! Da mi un baioccho! Qualche 
cosina, per carita!” ‘A half-penny for dear love’s sake!” Who 
could refuse, especially when the petitioner had in her cheeks 
“the bloom of young desire,” the budding make and mould of 
Juno in a raiment of rags, and an importunity not to be 
denied. The prayer once answered, unembarrassed discourse 
would follow. But in these fair descendants of Shepherd Kings 
the words oftenest recurring were fame and /febdre, hunger and 
fever ; and one leaned over one’s saddle-bow wondering that 
out of such scant sustenance such loveliness could be begotten. 
Fortes creantur fortibus; and it takes a long time to eradicate the 
transmitted strength of the offspring of the forceful sons of 
Romulus and Sabine women, There are so many things in 
Roman Story, so many centuries of Roman dominion, to suggest 
thought ; and they are not over even yet. Riding homeward 
with intermittent aqueduct for guide, suddenly I would hear the 
bray of French bugles, and remembered who was momentary 
master of Rome just then, according to the chorus in Byron’s 
Deformed Transformed: 


The Black Bands came over 
The Alps and the snow. 


They have melted away now, and, unlike the snow, with no 
sign nor prospect of returning. Then once again the Ave 
Maria Bells fell a-ringing ; and one felt, as “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity” enabled one to feel many a long year 
after : 

The last warm gleams of sunset fade 
From cypress spire and stonepine dome, 
And, in the twilight’s deepening shade, 
Lingering, I scan the wrecks of Rome, 


until | heard a voice close behind me, an English voice, saying, 
“ Are you coming to the Palazzo to-night ?” the Palazzo named 
being that in which then resided the hospitable banker who had 
given me the address of the apartment I had hired hard by the 
Trinita steps. “ Yes, 1 suppose so. And you?” “Of course. 
Is it to be the first or the second waltz?” “The first, and, if 
you can spare it, the second also.” “Agreed. A rividerci.” 
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And away trotted the Amazon interlocutor, with her indulgent 
sire. 

One never knew, in those days, which of the centuries one 
was in, they blended with each other so tolerantly, wave after 
wave of successive sensation. Were the Gods to grant, as alas! 
they never do, the gift of retraversing some one stage of the 
journey of life, I for my part should say, “Give me back that 
first winter passed in Rome.” I should certainly not repeat the 
refusal of Cicero in De Senectute, “Si quis deus mihi largiatur 
ut repuerescam, valde recusem !”’ 

[I ask the Poet, from time to time, whether there is not a 
danger lest, by citing passages from classical Latin authors, he 
may not touch the susceptibilities of some of his readers, 
seeing that so few of them in these days have any familiarity 
with the so-called dead languages, ‘ But,” he answers, “ they 
ought to have it, and Rome is not to be understood in the 
absence of acquaintance with Horace, Virgil, Tacitus, and 
Cicero. I am well aware I am no scholar, but an exceptionally 
ignorant person, as information goes in these times. But super- 
ficial omniscience did not prevail in my youth, and what little 
was taught one was taught thoroughly, and, if I am to be 
honest, I would not surrender that little for all that constitutes 
the mental lore of the well-informed person in these days.” 
—Lamia.] 

Lamia has been asking me what I wrote during that 
winter in Rome. The answer must be, “Nothing that I can 
recall, beyond those stanzas flowing from Fontana di Trevi, 
which have moved her curiosity, and the equally spontaneous 
ones, rather more numerous, of “ Two Visions,” the genesis of 
which was, I think, peculiar. They were forty-two in number, 
yet it is certain they came to me, one after the other, one 
sleepless night, as I lay listening to the plashing of the fountain 
under my window, the only audible sound during those other- 
wise silent hours. I had imagined, if I may be pardoned for 
casting aside for a moment the reserve with which Lamia 
upbraids me, that among other good things I should find there, 
Rome would stimulate whatso capacity for utterance there was 
in one. As a fact, it silenced me absolutely; and, in the 
narrowness of vision incidental to youth, I fell under the melan- 
choly conclusion that, in my presumption, I had sacrificed 
substance for misleading shadow. But this saddening suspicion 
was accompanied by no repentance, no wavering, no thought 
of turning back, The man who /res to write poetry can have 
no idea of what Poetry is, its fount, its force, its channel, and 
I made no attempt to draw water from a Hippocrene that 
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seemingly had run dry. I grieved, but submitted, trusting 
that, if one had anything to say, some mode of expression 
would be found for it somehow in due time, The truth 
was one had nothing to say, either in verse or prose, nothing 
worth any one’s attention. But later experience showed that 
one was getting a little something to say; and if one may have 
said in later years anything that is worth listening to, it was 
being taught unconsciously to one by Rome. What little I had 
had to sayin verse I had already said ; and, though what I had 
said was, I still think, essentially true and had some little 
vogue from the serio-satirical way in which it was said, it 
was partial truth only, narrow, and too insurrectionary. “No 
youth,” says Goethe, “can be a Master” ; and one was young. 
Rome was the very place to teach one that lesson. “ Silence!” 
says that awe-inspiring Teacher, “ amidst my august desolation” ; 
and I| was silent. 

The opulence of Rome in objects of suggestive interest is 
inexhaustible ; more especially if one goes about seeing 
them leisurely, and what to the precipitate tourist of to-day 
would have seemed lazily. I had not come to Rome merely 
to see; 1 had come likewise to feel. I remember one of 
the most charming Englishwomen of our time, whose gracious 
hospitality 1 have frequently enjoyed both in Italy and 
England, once saying to me, as we leaned over the terrace 
wall of a villa she was occupying near Fiesole, and that 
looked down over budding vineyards to the domes and 
towers of Florence, “Do you think so-and-so understands 
Florence as well aswedo?” “I feel pretty sure she does not,” 
I answered, ‘Why is it?” Is it not because she strives to 
take possession of Florence and we allow Florence to take 
possession of us?” Assent was given to the explanation, which 
was only another way of saying that deep feeling rather than 
extensive erudition is the vestibule of understanding. Rome can 
no more be felt than as is said it was built in a day. When I 
first wintered in it there was many a spot where it could be felt. 
One of these, and one of the most commanding, was the summit 
of what has been called alternately the Basilica of Constantine 
and the Temple of Peace. A temple of peace it then was, all 
soaring ruin and tangled vegetation, and access to it was to be 
had for a few baiocchi given to the female custodian, who was 
the custodian of nothing. It was generally in vain that I 
carried with me, as companion, a volume of Horace, Livy, 
or Gregorovius. There was so much to look on and to feel, 
that reading, so often but the ready resort of an inert mind, 
was impossible. So, like the buffaloes in the shafts of the wine- 
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carts in the Forum below me, I lay in the sun and blinked ; 
letting faint cloud-shadows float slowly over my head and faint 
fancies flit through my brain. Such an attitude, as Byron says, 
though 

Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

All one had to do was to bring a submissive and sympathising 
spirit, and twenty-six centuries had a good deal to say to one. 
Alba Longa, Tusculum, Corioli, the Osean Shore, the whole 
scene of the chief books of the A®neid, the favourite city walk 
of Horace, the take-off of the Curtian Leap, the Tower of the 
Capitol, the spot where, in the secret interviews of night, Egeria 
communicated to Numa the great secret, the tombs of the Via 
Appia, the snowy brow of Soracte, the dome of St. Peter’s, the 
statue-turreted fagade of the Lateran, all these and more were 
to be seen and felt, from that vantage-ground of crumbling 
masonry, with no other roof than the lapis-lazuli space of 
Rome’s arching sky. There lies before me, as I write these 
lines, an old vellum-bound volume published in Venice in A.D. 
1548, entitled Delle Antichita della Citti Di Roma, written by 
one Lucio Fauno, of the period. The publisher, Michele 
Tramezzino by name, however, and not the author, dedicates 
the work and places it under the patronage of Messer Giacomo 
de’ Meleghini, just as the piratical publisher of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, and not the poet himself, as is conclusively 
proved, dedicated them to “W.H.,” and styled himself “the 
only Begetter of these Poems.” The work of Lucio Fauno is 
a gossiping Guide-Book of the time to Rome, and therefore far 
from uninteresting. Writing of the so-called Temple of Peace, 
he says it was once not only the largest but the richest of 
Roman Temples, because in it were all the splendid orna- 
ments of the Temple at Jerusalem, brought in triumph by 
Titus to Rome, many of which may still be seen represented 
in the bas-reliefs of the Arch of Titus, and the precious 
things found in the House of Solomon were added to these ; 
all of which, he says, some people assert, were carried 
away by Alaric when he captured the City. But, anxious to 
show that he is not credulous in such matters, he goes on to 
state that the vulgar have a tradition that it was burnt out on 
the day of the Nativity of our Lord, and on every anniversary 
of that Sacred Festival a huge fragment of the ruin falls to the 
ground ; but that such a tradition is manifestly fanciful, since 
the Temple was erected by Vespasian eighty years after the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 

How distinctly | remember my first pilgrimage to the 
grave in the English Cemetery, where one looks for the 
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words Cor Cordium, They were scarcely to be deciphered ; 
for Shelley-worship, in later years perhaps carried somewhat 
too far, had not then yet become the fashion. The tomb 
was lichen-covered and grass-invaded ; and, scandalised at 
the sight, I wrote an anonymous regretful letter to some 
English daily paper, to which of them I do not remember. 
Weeks passed on. I went to the grave, and, as I had first found 
it, such it still remained. Not without some hesitation I had it 
reverently cleaned, and relieved of the weeds that trespassed on 
it ; and then, carrying my temerity still further, I planted pansies 
and violets round it, and, before leaving Rome some months 
later, left with the custode of the Cemetery a trifling sum for 
keeping the spot neat and flower-girt. Fully a quarter of a 
century later in London I took down to dinner Lady Shelley, 
whom, with Sir John, the poet’s son, I saw for the first time ; 
and, in the course of conversation, she told me how, once upon 
a time, she had read an anonymous letter lamenting that 
Shelley’s grave was utterly neglected ; how she and her husband 
travelled to Rome as soon as they conveniently could, expressly 
to repair the neglect ; how they had found his resting-place 
cared for and embellished ; and how on asking the custode who 
it was that had seen tu it, he said “ um certo giovane Inglese, di cui 
non mi rammento il nome,” a certain young Englishman whose 
name he did not remember. The “ certo giovane Inglese,” | said, 
“‘ was—well he who has the pleasure of talking with you now.” 
Not unnaturally the avowal led to a friendly intimacy, which 
might perhaps have been turned to more account but for one’s 
persistent partiality for the Face of the Beloved. 

[Lest there should be any misapprehension as to whose the 
Face of the Beloved is, I had perhaps better explain, as an editor 
who lives in the fear of Veronica, that it is only that of Nature. 
I once heard a London-haunting lady say to the Poet, “ I almost 
think I love the country as much as you do.” To which he 
replied, “Possibly you do. Only is there not some little 
difference between your affection and mine? You love the 
country. I am in love with it. Hence I observe you frequently 
desert it. I cannot.” I will avail myself furthermore to 
observe that he must have written, however little, rather more 
verse during that first winter in Rome than he seems to 
recollect; for I have seen a poem, entitled “At Shelley’s 
Grave,” dated “Rome, 186-,” concerning which he has just 


been telling us something in prose, and of which I remember 
One stanza : 


Was it a marvel, though thy corse 
Submitted to the pyre, 
VOL, XLil 72 
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Thy “ Heart of Hearts” should foil the force 
Of the seawind-blown fire? 
It was but just that what was dust 
Should own the cradle whence it came: 
But when did flame e’er feed on flame ? 
LAMIA. ] 

Lamia has heard much from others who knew Rome in 
the days when Pio Nono, after returning triumphantly from 
Gaeta under the protection of French bayonets, reigned 
supreme, of the Music in Saint Peter’s, St. John Lateran, 
and other less conspicuous Basilicas, and has been curious 
to know if it still survives. In Saint Peter’s it is no longer to 
be heard, and in none of the Churches in Rome does it now 
prevail in its pristine vainglorious vigour. In former days 
one heard it to the best advantage, not at Vespers in Saint 
Peter’s, where the fame of the sacred edifice and the vogue of 
Mustapha attracted crowds of strangers, but in the Basilica 
of San Giovanni In Laterano oncertain appointed days. Then 
the Magnificat was sung in what I must own was a very capti- 
vating manner ; for it represented more fully and adequately 
perhaps than any other pomp or ceremony could do the 
Church Militant and Triumphant. The words of the magnifi- 
cent Psalm, Deposuit potentes de Sede, He hath lowered the 
Mighty from their seats, and exalted the humble, were sung 
to strains of exulting self-complacency by the choir of the 
Dominus Dominantium. But it was not till every voice in that 
well-trained orchestra vociferated in stentorian notes, “ Donec 
ponam inimicos tuos scabellum pedum tuorum,” that the highest pitch 
of vocal victory was reached. How plainly I still can hear across 
the silence of the intervening years the scadellum, scabellum, thus 
proudly reiterated, pedum tuorum. The combined words and 
music expressed the innermost thought of the triple dominion 
of the Papal Cezsars, against which neither the Gates of Hell 
nor the Mighty Ones of the Earth, it is affirmed, shall 
prevail. It sounded like the defiance of the Church built on 
a Rock hurled against Transalpine Heretic, Greek or Russian 
Schismatic, Pseudo-Emperors, upstart Republics, Deist, Atheist, 
Agnostic, would-be masters or rivals, Bourbon, Hapsburg, or 
Hohenzollern, whosoever refused to prostrate himself before the 
lineal successor of Peter, the Holder and Transmitter of the Keys. 
It sounded and resounded, even like the intoning of the Ze Deum 
in Saint Peter’s, when all the Splendours of the Vatican mustered 
and marched in militant procession, after Mentana, into that 
universal Temple. 

Then, with one voice, unto the Lord of Hosts, 
Prince, Priest, and People, Te Deum proudly sang, 
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Who hurls the waves against Earth’s granite coasts, 
Swells with His voice the obedient tempest’s clang, 
And brings to nought the Mighty’s impious boasts. 
Loud up the spacious dome the anthem rang, 

And, in the air without, with rhythmic stroke, 

The accompanying cannon’s bounding pulses spoke.* 


As I point out to Lamia, it would ill accord with the “ Prisoner 
of the Vatican” to allow his cosmopolitan choristers to chant 
that Magnificat at present. But no doubt he waits and waits 
with confident patience till again he shall be able to “ magnify 
the Lord,” and his enemies have once more become a footstool 
under his feet. Thenall the choirs of Heaven and the Papacy 
will be liberated afresh, and Lamia is young enough to hope 
that she may live yet to hear the exulting vaunt of the scadellum 
pedum tuorum. 

We have had a talk to-day, as we sat in the sun on the 
low wall enclosing the amphitheatre of turf in the Borghese 
Gardens, on the influence of Music and the Arts generally 
on the moral character—using the word “moral” in its 
widest signification—of nations generally, and of the Italian 
nation especially ; and I think the conclusions we arrived at 
were pretty much these. There is a sensuous element in all 
the Arts, which in some of them easily, and in others with more 
difficulty, but withal possibly, may degenerate into the sensual, 
Hence their danger to a People of artistic temperament. 
The Italian race is too mixed a one for it to be safe to dogma- 
tise concerning its characteristics. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, Dante, Savonarola, and Michelangelo, are three of 
the most austere divinities in the terrestrial Pantheon : and it 
would be a strange oversight to forget Palestrina and Pergolese. 
But, that notwithstanding, Italian music gradually became 
more and more sensuous,—I think it would be unjust to 
use the stronger word concerning it,—and culminated in the 
scarcely austere strains of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi. The Italian Renaissance, though not without its intellec- 
tualand rationalising elements, was predominantly sensuous ; and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Leo X., and others akin to them in tempera- 
ment, rise to the mind, at the mention of it, as its most represen- 
tative types. What followed? The Fall of Florence, the Siege 
and Surrender of Rome, the Decay of Venice, the degradation of 
Italy. One does not like to challenge the wisdom of Horace ; 
but, when one recalls his “ Emollet mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 
one remembers that it produced a Cesare Borgia and a 
Sigismondo Malatesta. Architecture does not easily lend itself 


* The Human Tragedy, iii.ccliv. Edition of 1891, 
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to sensuous treatment, and Poetry with repugnance. But 
Painting and Music are more amenable and offer but imper- 
fect resistance when some Son of Belial strives to plunge them 
into a lower depth. It might be invidious in an Age like the 
present, perilously sensual, to illustrate the text and point the 
moral too explicitly. But, on listening to the raptures of some 
of my friends on their return from Bayreuth, I have often 
wished to read to them the following passage from a French 
writer of high seriousness, 

Dans lordre de la beauté mystérieuse, Mozart n’a connu de rival, ou du 
moins de vainqueur. Mélodie antique ou grégorienne, mélodie de l’Italie qui 
chante, ou de la symphonique Allemagne, mélodie des Bach et des Haydn 
avant Mozart, des Beethoven et des Schubert, des Schumann et des Wagner 
aprés lui . . . aucune mélodie peut-étre n’est parfaite comme est parfaite une 
mélodie de Mozart. .. . On est tenté parfois de résumer en quelques mots le 
caractére moral et, comme disaient les Grecs, /’éthos du genie d’un grand artiste ! 
Heureux les doux! Heureux les pacifiques ! Heureux ceux qui ont le coeur pur. 
To which I will add, from yet another French writer, “If the 
angels of Raphael were to sing, they would sing the melodies of 
Mozart.” And perhaps I may take courage, since Lamia begs 
me to do so, to subjoin my own innermost thought on this 
momentous theme : 

Sword of my Soul! forth from thy fleshly sheath, 
And scare these lewd auxiliaries of Sense, 

Ere, swarming from their dark lair underneath, 
You they subject to their omnipotence. 

They, in nocturnal ambush crouching, trust 

To take the slumbering Spirit unaware, 

Fetter Love’s freedom to enslaving lust, 

And make that foul which Heaven created fair. 
Into their sensual service they suborn 

A bastard Beauty, meretricious Art, 

And, like to too rank cockle in the corn, 

Choke the slow-mellowing harvest of the heart. 
Sword of my Soul, Imagination, smite 

Back to their den these demons of the Night ! 

While then, as now, entertaining due respect for all that has 
been and is still being done by the Roman Catholic Church for 
the welfare of mankind, I never could bring myself to think the 
Temporal Power which it then still possessed was among the 
benefits it may have conferred. There may have been a time 
when even its Temporal Authority was an advantage to Italy 
and to Europe, since so much other temporal authority was a 
bane rather than a blessing. But those times have passed 
away irrevocably; and one’s sympathies were wholly 
with those who demanded its abolition. The presence of a 
French garrison in Rome as its protector was not likely to 
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weaken this feeling, and, when one saw the name of 
VERDI (standing for Vittore Emmanuele Re D’Italia) surrep- 
titiously painted in large letters on the walls, one rejoiced in 
the temper that dictated them, and embraced without qualifi- 
cation the cries of “Italia Una e Libera” and “ Roma o 
Morte!” More than that. When the “ miracle-working chasse- 
pots ” baffled the Garibaldians at Mentana, one longed for the 
day when defeat should be avenged on those who inflicted 
it, and I vowed to be there when it came. Fate decided, in 
seeming, though scarcely in fact, against that resolve; for, 
when Sedan was the Nemesis of Monte Rotondo, though I was 
not with the troops of the King of Italy as they passed under 
the Porta Romana to the Quirinal, I was with those of another 
Monarch, at Versailles ; and, when the decision had been taken 
at Florence to enter Rome and abolish the Temporal Power of 
the Papacy, I was riding from Rethel to Rheims, and sud- 
denly heard myself hailed by Count Bismarck, whom I had 
not before seen, but who, as if he had known one all one’s 
life, stopped the Victoria in which, belated by pressure of 
work, he was driving in order to join the suite of his King, rose 
from his seat, turned round, leaned with his gigantic frame 
over the hood, and exclaimed in perfect English : “(I owe you 
a thousand apologies. But we have red tape as well as you. 
Have you acopy of that Poem? I do not want it for myself, 
for | know it by heart, but to convince Von Roon that you are 
as good a Prussian as he is. Come and see me to-morrow at 
Rheims.” I went, and found him comfortably housed in the 
Bishop’s Palace, and in the highest spirits. Had I had lun- 
cheon? Should he order me some? Then we must drink of 
the local beverage together. Need I say the local beverage was 
champagne ; for anything I know, the Bishop’s. Not a syllable 
relating to la haute politique was uttered by him, and therefore 
none by me ; and when I said | was sorry to see his second son 
had been wounded at Mars-la-Tour, he answered cheerily, “ I 
am told there were sixteen wounds, but fifteen of them were in 
—the saddle, and my wife” (sc) “has no cause for anxiety 
about him. Just listen to what she says about the military 
music at Frankfort,” and he took her letter from his pocket 
and read me a goodly part of it. ‘ NowI ask you,” he added, 
“if it could be worse than it is here. Ha! Here is Abeken. 
Come and see me again to-morrow, will you?” Again I went, 
in the afternoon of the next day, to the Palace, and again 
found him, but another Bismarck from the Bismarck of the day 
before : just as downright, but grave and thoughtful. “I have 
just heard from Lord Granville, who wants me to see Jules 
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Favre,” he said, ‘There is nothing I would refuse Lord Gran- 
ville.” (How, more than once in after years, I recalled those 
words, when “ Professor Gladstone,” as he afterwards loved 
to designate him, was our Prime Minister, and Lord Granville, 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had become abhorrent 
to him!) “But what am I to do with these gentlemen 
of the pavement?” This was, I believe, his first description 
in such terms of the French Government of National Defence ; 
followed by “men with muskets,” and other scornful phrases, 
But this is not the place to repeat the hour’s conversation 
that followed ; or to dwell on one’s impression of that embodi- 
ment of unscrupulous Will-Power, the Will-Power that governs 
the world ; for am I not writing of Rome? But Sedan more 
than avenged Mentana, and the Investment of Paris fired the 
train that liberated Rome. 

More than once, in revisiting Italy, I have been struck by 
what perhaps is a universal law, that every advantage has to 
be paid for by some drawback or other, and that the formal 
Unification of Italy one so much desired in one’s younger days, 
looked at through the retrospect of many successive years, 
though indispensable, was at the same time in many respects 
a misfortune. The story of Italy is Municipal and Provincial, 
not National ; and no country can ever quite successfully part 
with its Past, or escape from its natural consequences, Hence 
the Unification of Italy is still, and possibly will long remain, 
nominal rather than real. It had to be unified under one Ruler 
as a protection against “7, Barbari,” who for centuries quarrelled 
among themselves for possession of that attractive land. That 
has been put anend to; but for the JMZegalomania, and the 
resolve to be enrolled among the Great Powers, which have not 
unnaturally followed political unification, a heavy price has 
had, and still has, to be paid. The want of perfect sympathy 
between the various provinces and cities of Italy, deeply rooted 
in its history, still subsists ; and this is aggravated by the weight 
of taxation imposed by Unification and its sequel on the poorer 
and more laborious of the Italian people. Once again one can 
only conclude that, to nations, as to individuals, the Gods sell 
all things at a price. 

To the writer of this Diary likewise the Gods at Rome sold 
at a price what he, at least, must always deem well worth paying 
for. The silence that Rome, during that first winter passed in 
it, seemed to impose on him, though causing regret and even 
pain at the time, was for him golden silence indeed. Little 
as he knew it at the time, he was being educated in thought 
and feeling, and at the same time furnished with materials 
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that proved to be helpful towards later utterance. Just as 
physiologists tell us that length of gestation and length of life are 
closely allied, so conceivably works that the most slowly come 
to birth have the best chance of longevity. 

Lamia has, I see, recalled some lines written that winter, 
which I had overlooked ; and now there come back to me 
others of less gravity and more local colouring, that may 
perhaps pardonably be, by reason of the latter circumstance, 
reproduced here : 

CHI E 


I, 

When for a duonamano 

Cometh, at break of day, 
Knuck at the ¢erzo Ziano, 

A little voice answers, “ Chi 2?” 
‘*]T, the poor Monk.” Just a little 

She opens, but naught doth say ; 
Gives him darocchi or victual, 

And silently steals away. 


II. 
When, with a long low mumble 
Of lips that appear to pray, 
There cometh a knock, so humble, 
The little voice answers, Chi ¢ ?” 
I, the poor Cieco, awaiting 
The bounty of cara Zed. 
She droppeth a paul through the grating, 
And silently steals away. 
III. 
But when, as the shadows longer 
Stretch half athwart the way, 
There cometh a knock much stronger, 
The little voice trembles, “ Chz ¢ ?” 
And, when I answer her, “‘ Jo /” 
No bolts nor bars delay, 
But with the wild whisper, ““4A/ Dio ” 
We kiss, and we steal away. 


[Again I say, “ Chi E; Who is it? Who was it?” And 
the Poet has the hardihood to reply, “Some forgotten 
phantasm, I suppose.” Forgotten, I dare say; but phantasm! 
| take my courage in my two hands, and hum the air from Don 
Giovanni, in which Leporello sings, “In Ispagna, mille e tre.” 
And then he reminds me of the “respectable family” in which 
he was born, and of the other into which he married. ButI am 
quite sure such subterfuges delude Veronica no more than they 
do me, and that she is much diverted by these pre-nuptial 
‘‘kissings and stealings away.’—Lamia.] 


A NAVAL VIEW OF THE ARMY 


NEARLY twenty years ago a great sensation was caused by a 
series of articles in an evening journal demonstrating the serious 
condition into which the Navy of Great Britain had fallen owing 
to the neglect of successive governments to increase our fleet 
in view of the great advance made by other nations. This 
country, roused to a sense of danger, clearly expressed its 
opinion through the Press, and within a few years steps had 
been taken towards making good deficiencies, so that we now 
can fairly claim to have established our former predominance 
at sea. No war, fortunately, had brought our defects to light, 
and they being mainly due to a want of modern material were 
not difficult to remedy owing to the great latent resources of 
this country for warship construction. It only required the 
expenditure of more money without any great changes in 
methods of which long experience had demonstrated the 
success. 

It cannot be said on the other hand that the Army had suf- 
fered from the lack of funds, for up to 1893 the amount allotted 
for its provision had always exceeded the amount devoted to 
the Navy. During the interval which elapsed between the close 
of the Russian War in 1856 until the commencement of the 
Boer Campaign, our land forces had engaged successfully foes 
in all parts of the world, and the nation saw no reason to doubt 
the efficiency of this branch of our defences. It did not appre- 
ciate the fact that these small wars were with enemies equipped 
with weapons incapable of contending against modern arms 
even in the hands of imperfectly trained men, while defective 
leadership and organisation did not affect the issue when vast 
resources were at the command of the victors. Only once had 
circumstances occurred which might shake the belief that all 
was not well with our Army. Those circumstances are to be 
found in the history of. our first small struggle with the Boers, 
which ended in the disaster of Majuba Hill, Those who studied 
the facts there disclosed with an unbiased mind could not fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Boers were not only very 
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formidable antagonists, but also that they were vastly superior 
to our own troops in the use of the soldier’s principal weapon, 
the rifle. Whenever opposing forces met we were invariably 
worsted, and lost heavily. Such a result should have operated 
as a warning, and assured our military authorities that unless 
we made great changes in training a struggle on a larger scale 
with the same foe would tax all our resources. Remembering 
the events of 1880, I early in the late Boer War came to the 
conclusion that a force of 150,000 men would be required to 
subdue a race which had shown such a proficiency in fighting 
twenty years previously. Other causes operated in forming 
this opinion. Although widely apart in many respects the 
Army and Navy are frequently working together both in peace 
and war, and experience led me to fear that when a really severe 
test was imposed upon it the Army would exhibit the short- 
comings which this war demonstrated. To the sister service 
such a demonstration could not be otherwise than most pain- 
ful, for both are closely connected and usually come from the 
same stock. A family often has members in each profession, 
and with the writer the fact of more than one brother in the 
Army and several other relatives has given him not only affec- 
tion for, but considerable knowledge of, the other fighting pro- 
fession. The experience of thirty years, during which we have 
worked together during peace and fought side by side in war, 
has convinced me that what is wrong with the Army is not so 
much a matter of administration or insufficient funds, as a defi- 
ciency of professional knowledge and a want of any desire to 
acquire itin the majority of military officers. I do not wish to 
make invidious comparisons, and am far from saying that our 
fleet is anywhere near perfection, but looking back forty years 
I can say, however, that the interval has brought about a 
marked improvement on the part of the officers. Can this be 
said of the Army? In the Life and Letters of Sir Stafford 
Northcote there is a letter from him to Mr. Disraeli, written in 
1862, in which he says : “ We showed in the Crimean War both 
our weakness and our strength. Our strength consisted in the 
elasticity of our resources, the temper of our people, the length 
of our purse, and our power of endurance. Our weakness was 
shown in the confusion of our arrangements and the absence of 
military skill.” Could not these words be exactly applied to 
the late war ; and if so why had not the interval produced 
greater improvement ? To answer it we must first consider 
what conduces mainly to success in any calling, and I presume 
it will not be denied that hard work is generally undertaken by 
the young under the spur of impecuniosity or of ambition. 
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With means sufficient to enjoy life, and lacking ambition, what 
inducement is there for a lad to strive? Will not the attrac- 
tions of shooting, bunting, and race meetings prove irresistible, 
especially if indulgence in these amusements is facilitated by 
very liberal regulations respecting leave? Custom has pre- 
scribed for many years that young officers entering the British 
Army must be given, in addition to their pay, allowances by their 
parents varying in amount according to branch of service and 
particular regiment selected, but usually in excess of what is 
required—or should be required—to cover necessary expenses, 
and leave a small margin for recreation. Who can wonder 
then, if given the choice between play and work, that the young 
Army officer does not spend his spare time in studying the 
operations of war or fire tactics. Supposing he did, however, 
and prided himself on the efficiency with which be handled his 
company, a battalion, a battery of guns, or a squadron of 
cavalry, does his zeal bring any reward in special advance- 
ment? Iam not fully acquainted with all the regulations for 
promotion in the Army, but have often heard officers who were 
keen on their profession bewail the fact that except war service 
there was no short cut to astep in rank. This it appears to 
me must prevent any high general standard of efficiency being 
attained. 

Now if the Navy is at the present moment fairly well officered, 
and though no great war for nearly one hundred years has given 
it the most crucial test, we can form an opinion from its ordinary 
work, I should attribute this chiefly to two factors : the absence 
of money and promotion by nierit. 

Speaking of naval officers, it was, I believe, Lord St, Vincent 
who said, “Keep them poor and they will serve you well.” 
He was perfectly right, and the Admiralty has always dis- 
couraged not only unnecessary mess expenditure but also 
allowances to young officers which would permit extravagance 
in other ways. This not by vague denunciations of extrava- 
gance and general directions to commanding officers, but by 
laying down specifically what the mess expenditure is to be, 
and the amount which parents or guardians must allow their 
sons during the time when their pay is insufficient to cover 
their expenses. Thus naval regulations prescribe that for 
cadets in the Britannia the payment will be at the rate of £75 
per annum, and that “ parentsor guardians are further required 
to make a private allowance of £50 per annum to cadets from 
the expiration of their period of training in the Britannia until 
they reach the rank of sub-lieutenant.” It is optional for parents 
to place in the hands of the captain a further annual sum of 
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£10, to be dealt with at his discretion, for the purpose of 
allowing midshipmen to visit places of exceptional interest. This 
amount is sufficient, and anything further given privately is 
detrimental to the service as well as to the individual. On 
attaining the rank of sub-lieutenant, at the age of nineteen or 
twenty, the pay, 5s. per diem, will barely cover expenses, but 
if the home allowance of {£50 a year is continued he will have 
a good balance for recreation. On being advanced to lieutenant, 
at about the age of twenty-two, the pay is increased to ros. 
a day, and this will suffice for all legitimate demands on his 
pocket. The main reason for this is, that the Admiralty lay 
down the amount to be paid for messing at the moderate 
sum of 2s. per diem. That this suffices to provide three meals 
daily for the mess is owing to the fact that every officer is 
allowed a ration of provisions similar to the men, which the 
caterer can take in kind or in money value. Assessing the amount 
of this ration at 1s., the mess money provided by the officers 
is 3s. a day, and this is universal throughout the Navy. Allowing 
a further reasonable sum for extras, wine, washing, and servant, 
it may be said that the young naval lieutenant’s cost of living 
comes to £10 a month or £120 a year, leaving him {£60 for 
uniform, subscriptions, and amusements. Many live on their 
pay at this stage and have a fairly good time into the bargain ; 
but on some stations expenses are heavier than on others, so 
that officers seek to supplement the ordinary pay by qualifying 
for special duties, to which are attached extra pay. Gunnery, 
torpedo, navigating, and surveying officers are more highly 
remunerated, while distinction in these specialities assists 
towards advancement to the next grade, where naturally the 
pay is higher still. Promotion from lieutenant to commander, 
and from commander to captain, is by selection from the 
records of each officer kept at the Admiralty, Forty years ago 
interest prevailed over merit, and many were promoted who 
were inferior to others passed over. Although it is most 
difficult to eliminate interest altogether in large communities, 
I think it may be truthfully said of the Navy at the present 
time that an officer’s career is as he makes it himself, and that 
the best come to the top. Thus there is always an incentive to 
professional industry in the Navy operating in the form of 
pecuniary advantages or early promotion. 

Similar principles must prevail in the Army if a higher 
standard of general efficiency is desired. It contains plenty of 
brain and many keen on their profession ; but a great number 
of the officers are slothful in business and fervent in play. 
Some time ago, wishing to put my son in a certain—what is 
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called crack—line regiment, I was told it could only be done if 
I was prepared to allow him £250 a year. On inquiring if the 
uniform was more expensive or the regiment entertained more 
than others, I was told, on the contrary, the uniform had less 
gold lace and the regiment did not entertain, but some one, not 
the Secretary of State for War, had laid down that sum. 
Having other children with equal claims upon me | turned to 
a calling for him with less costly obligations. Another incident. 
The following conversation between two young cavalry officers 
of different regiments was actually overheard by a relative of 
mine at his club: “Billy, what allowance do you have?” 
“The governor allows me a thousand a year, but it’s not 
enough ; what do you get?” ‘Oh,I have fifteen hundred, 
and I can’t make that do.” No wonder it is difficult to find 
officers for the cavalry, and that the mental qualification 
demanded of this branch on entry is very small; but no one 
has yet asserted that a higher standard of intelligence would not 
give us a better article. I am well aware that to sweep away 
all these ideas and customs is a Herculean task; that the man 
who attempts it will have arrayed against him the most power- 
ful forces of society; and that he will be told he is destroy- 
ing all the old traditions of the British Army. Few under such 
circumstances would not shrink from the task, yet when Mr. 
Brodrick said in the House of Commons on August 17, 1902, 
“The teachings of the war are being taken to heart, and they 
will reform the whole fabric of our military system,” I wondered 
whether he had in view some such reform as I now suggest. 
For it seems to me the first great reform needed. Good 
officers make good men, and our soldiers if properly trained 
will equal any in the world It is the fashion to put all military 
defects on to the Administration and abuse the War Office. I 
have observed the working of that Department, and acknow- 
ledge its system to be far from perfect ; but departmental 
methods did not lose Colenso, and if 400,000 men were 
required to subdue 80,000 Dutchmen we should, while lament- 
ing the fact, give credit for their collection, transport, and 
maintenance in a country six thousand miles distant. As 
regards the administration of great concerns like the Army and 
Navy there appear to be two alternative systems: by placing 
under the government of one man or a Board. If you can find 
a man who combines in himself all the qualities necessary, then 
probably the best result will be ensured by giving him supreme 
power. We have seen that in the case of Napoleon; but 
another Napoleon is not to be found,so we fall back on a small 
council of able men as represented by the Board of Admiralty. 
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Each ember has a responsibility for the efficiency of the fleet 
as a whole, and by signing the Navy Estimates indicates his 
adhesion to the amount demanded. Any subversive tendency 
by an individual member is corrected by the experience and 
judgment of the others. Thus the best general result is 
obtained. A system under which the administration is com- 
mitted to two high authorities will probably not work so well, 
because of the difficulty of defining dual responsibility. The 
old saying that there cannot be two kings of Brentford may be 
here applied, and is borne out by the attempts made in recent 
years to reconcile the position of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army with that of the Secretary of State for War. There 
has been a great outcry at various times against the predomi- 
nance of the civilian element in military administration, 
resulting in a tendency to give the work of civil clerks to mili- 
tary substitutes. This, in my opinion, is a mistake. Having 
had some experience of naval administration, and judging by 
examples therein, I believe the Civil Service of the country to 
be about the most efficient public department we possess, 
and that by early training its members are better fitted for the 
subordinate offices of the Army or Navy departments than 
superanuated officers and men of either service. There must 
be a certain number of professional officers to deal with 
technical matters, but their training does not fit them for 
purely clerical work, to which an individual must be assimilated 
young as in any other calling. 

The main point, however, is to create an efficient force, and 
then a good administration of it is easily secured. 

We have hardly arrived at the stage of determining for what 
purpose we maintain an army. The utterances of successive 
Secretaries of State for War are strangely at variance on this 
head ; but until that point is decided, and becomes the definite 
policy of every Government, any scheme of reorganisation is 
useless. It is obvious that, with the great cost of modern 
armaments, no country can afford to spend vast sums on both 
Army and Navy, but, taking national defence as a whole, must 
allocate to each arm a sum proportional to the interests com- 
mitted to its charge, avoiding duplication of duties. At present 
it is not clear upon which arm we rely to prevent a hostile 
invasion, signifying the successful landing of not less than 
100,000 men. Lord Lansdowne, when Secretary of State for 
War, is reported to have said at Edinburgh in December 1897, 
speaking of the duties of the Army, ‘“‘ We require, in the first 
place, a sufficient garrison for the defence of these islands : 
three army corps must be available to cover the ground which, 
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were any invasion to take place, would be the probable scene 
of it ; (2) Two army corps for offensive purposes outside these 
islands. This is probably contained in the greater require- 
ment for resisting invasion.” But if we rely on our fleet for 
preventing an invasion in force, why provide three army corps 
for the same work? If we think the fleet is not strong enough 
for this purpose make it stronger, but do not provide a doubtful 
and more costly substitute. Recently the Prime Minister has 
endeavoured to correct this craze for “‘ home defence army,” so 
we May see sounder principles adopted. After all, the military 
problem in this country, whether in regard to the strength of 
the force to be maintained, its distribution, or its training, only 
requires the application of common-sense principles for its 
correct solution. A schoolboy could see that it is dominated by 
Indian requirements: how to maintain 75,000 white troops 
there as a garrison in peace time, and to double that force in 
case the country is attacked by a great power on the land side. 
The experience of the late war has indicated how the reinforce- 
ment could be provided without having to send a large number 
of troops from home—a risky proceeding at such a time. 
Certain oversea branches of the Empire have greater land than 
sea instincts. Their contribution to Imperial defence should be 
in a form congenial to them, and not in one which, while being 
of little assistance to us, does not find favour in their eyes. No 
doubt the present Secretary of State for War is considering 
these things ; but whether the land force we maintain be large 
or small, whether we adopt compulsory or retain voluntary 
service, the first thing required is to ensure that all who adopt 
this calling should give their whole mind towards attaining pro- 
fessional efficiency, so that after any future war it will not be 
considered by the highest authorities that “the officers should 
take their profession more seriously, and be better able to 
instruct their men in every detail”; or that “there appears to 
be too often a want of serious study of their profession by 
officers who are, I think, rather inclined to deal too lightly with 
military questions of moment.” When there are many lives at 
stake, there is no excuse for neglecting a study of the means by 
which they may be preserved. 


A RETIRED OFFICER. 


COLONIAL FRIENDS AND FOREIGN 
RIVALS 


THE memoranda, statistical tables, and charts contained in the 
volume recently issued by the Board of Trade supply a very 
large amount of valuable information as to the progress and 
course of our trade for a considerable period. They form 
collectively a striking record of the recent economic progress 
of the country, and great thanks are due to those officers of 
the Board of Trade by whom the materials were collected and 
prepared under conditions of great pressure as regards time. 
Sir Alfred Bateman who has since, owing to conditions of 
health which all will regret, had to retire from much of his 
official work, though he still holds the office of Chairman of 
the Board of Trade Advisory Committee on Commercial Intel- 
ligence—where his long experience will make him especially 
useful—commemorates the labours of the officers of his depart- 
ment in a paragraph which it is only due to them to repeat. 
“In conclusion, I should like to express my great obligations to 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith, the Deputy Comptroller-General, who has 
rendered invaluable service in editing this volume, as well as 
to a large number of members of the staff of the department of 
all grades who have been unsparing in their exertions throughout 
the preparation of the memoranda, tables, and charts.” 

For many purposes the investigation is carried back as far 
as the year 1854. That date was chosen owing to the fact 
that the change then made in the mode of recording the 
values of the imports into the United Kingdom renders it 
impossible to obtain figures on the same basis for earlier years. 
The year 1854 was also taken where practicable as the starting- 
point for the foreign statistics as well as for those of the United 
Kingdom in order that the statements should, as far as possible, 
be made for corresponding periods. 

Though every effort has been made to secure full and 
accurate information there have been many difficulties in 
obtaining what was required, Thus, the statements of the 
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trade of the foreign countries described are frequently 
rendered imperfect through gaps in the statistical records of 
the countries referred to. It must be understood at the outset 
that the records comparing our trade with that of foreign 
countries are not only necessarily incomplete, but that in many 
instances they do not go so far back as would be desirable in 
order to make a complete detailed comparison between the 
progress of the trade of the different countries whose doings 
are chronicled. When countries develop so rapidly as Ger- 
many and the United States have done of recent years, one 
wants, naturally, to carry the inquiry so far back as to 
explain the manner in which the conditions of trade have 
become changed through the altered conditions of the country 
concerned. 

My desire in entering into this investigation is to make the 
:ontents of this large volume intelligible to the general reader. 
The volume itself is stored with information of great value to 
those who seek to understand the reasons which have led up 
to the recent discussions into our fiscal system. On these the 
documents before the reader throw much light. 

The difficulty which he may experience in availing himself 
of it lies not so much in deficiency as in redundance. The 
old proverb about the difficulty of seeing the wood for the 
trees recurs to the mind. I will simply do my best as a guide 
to those who desire to enter into the forest and to study what 
they find there. 

The volume reads rather like answers to particular questions 
asked than like an effort to provide classified information and 
a detailed history of what has taken place. As the preface states, 
“many of the memoranda have been prepared in response to 
specific questions addressed to the Board of Trade by Ministers, 
the form of which has necessarily determined to a large extent 
the scope of the memoranda prepared in reply.” Hence the 
results, though the utmost care has been taken, are somewhat 
fragmentary. The information given, however, is very valuable, 
and I will endeavour to make the main heads of it clear. No 
man can be absolutely free from personal or political bias, but 
as far as in me lies, I will endeavour to state the facts as I find 
them “ without fear and without favour.” 

At the commencement, a statement of the course of general 
prices during the nineteenth century appears in a chart which 
will afford a valuable clue in unravelling many of the difficulties 
as to understanding what has occurred. In this chart the prices 
ruling in 1871 have been taken as equal to 100, and as 
the basis of the whole calculation. The employment of the 
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proportions of figures to 100 is a very convenient method of 
showing general variations in statistical statements, including 
those of prices. Simple as the arrangement may seem, it was 
first made familiar to students of economic science by Professor 
W. Stanley Jevons, an indefatigable worker on economic 
questions. 

Compared with 1871, prices in 1800 were 70 per cent. 
higher. This roughly means that the things which could be 
bought for £5 in the year 1871 would have cost £8 Ios. 
seventy years earlier. The maximum of about 184 was 
attained in the year 1808-9, when the goods which would 
have cost £8 10s. in 1800 could not have been purchased for 
less than £9 4s. The drop in prices which succeeded 
between 1820 and 1835, commemorated in the lighter verses 
of Byron and of Moore, was continued pretty much from 
1855 onwards, with a greater drop downwards after 1880 and 
1885. Incidentally it may be mentioned that some coin- 
cidences in time and in the movements of the figures in this 
table may roughly be observed between Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries, the demonetisation of silver by 
Germany and the Latin Union, the Transvaal gold discoveries, 
the closing of our Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and these changes in prices. It is as well to mention these 
circumstances. Some of them would probably be opera- 
tive in absolutely opposite directions. Post hoc does not neces- 
sarily read the same as propter hoc. These incidents are only 
recorded here as amongst influences which no doubt were 
in some degree effective. The result of their action is frequently 
hidden by the force of other and mightier currents. The 
interesting historical remarks which accompany the tables on 
which many of the calculations in the volume are based, such 
as “Russian Tariff generally increased, 1881 and 1882”; 
“ 7888, ltalian Tariff increased”; “ 1890, ‘McKinley Tariff’ in 
the United States ; also enactment of ‘McKinley Administrative 
Act,’ which made United States Customs Regulations much 
more onerous — Russian Tariff increased 20 per cent.”; 
“1897, ‘ Dingley Tariff’ in United States, heavy increase in 
duties’; and other notes of the same class all remind the 
reader of embargoes, no other word is applicable, imposed on 
our foreign trade with other countries and especially with the 
United States. 

No doubt, side by side with our foreign trade, our home 
trade has, during the time in question, experienced many 
changes. No information, however, about it is given in this 
publication, and since, as I mentioned before, my efforts will be 
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confined to endeavouring to make the contents of this volume 
clear to the general reader, I only note the fact to show that I 
am not forgetful of it. It would clearly not have been possible 
for the Board of Trade to have done more in the time at their 
disposal. They have incidentally mentioned much to which I 
shall refer later on. The course of the trade of a country is in 
some ways more clearly traceable through the record of the 
exports of the goods manufactured in that country than in any 
other way. The table which follows shows the progress of the 
exports from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the 
United States. In order to exhibit the facts in as clear a form 
as possible the figures have been cast into quinquennial averages. 
The information in the volume itself is not carried over the 
same number of years in all cases. In Germany the earliest 
date is 1880. As it is advisable to keep these tables uniform, 
1880 has hence been taken as the commencing year for all 
four countries, although in the case of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States the information is carried much 
further back, 

When brought together in this manner the results are very 
remarkable : 


TABLE I. 


Total Exports of Manufactured Goods* from the Four Countries named in 
Quinguennial Averages, 1880-84 ¢o 1895-99, and the single years 1900, 


I9OI, 1902. 
Prop. of each Prop. of each 
From Period to Period to 
Great Britain 1880-84. From France. 1880-84. 
and Ireland. First Period First Period 
=100., = 100, 
1880-84 208, 360,000 100 73,140,000 100 
1885-89 199,360,000 96 69,960,000 96 
1890-94 201,940,000 97 73,640,000 101 
1895-99 203,100,000 97 79,500,000 109 
1900 224,700,000 108 90,200,000 123 
1901 221,000,000 106 90,000,000 123 
19Cc2 227,600,000 109 _ a 
Prop. of each Prop. of each 
F Period to From Period to 
G ae 1880-84. the United 1880-84. 
es First Period States. First Period 
= 100, =I100. 
1880-84 2,780,000 100 25,940,000 100 
1885-89 99,640,000 : 107 28,720,000 111 
1890-94 100, 180,000 108 34,180,000 132 
1895-99 118,920,000 128 54,980,000 212 
1900 149,100,000 161 90,400,000 349 
I9OI 144,600,000 156 85,600,000 331 


* Described in the case of the United Kingdom as manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods. 
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In England, it will be observed that within the twenty years, 
from 1880-1899, the exports of our manufactured goods dropped 
3 per cent., though they increased in a satisfactory way in the 
two years 1900 and 1901, and also in 1902, which I include in 
this case, though, for lack of material, I cannot do so for the 
other countries referred to. The three other countries show a 
different state of matters. In France, the production increased 
g per cent. in the twenty years referred to and more in the two 
years 1900 and 1901. In Germany the increase is 28 per cent. 
in the twenty years, with a large increase in the two]years 1900 
and 1901. In the case of the United States, the figures in 
1895-99 were more than twice as large as those in 1880-84, 
and the increase was extremely marked during the years 1900- 
1g01. It is curious that in rgo1 there was a slight drop in the 
exports of all the four countries referred to. In the case of the 
United Kingdom, however, there was an increase in 1902. 
These figures, it will be remembered, are of the exports of manu- 
factured goods from all the four countries mentioned. In order 
to trace out the extent of the employment given by these ex- 
ports to the inhabitants of every country named, I have com- 
pared the value of the exports with the figures of the popula- 
tion at the Census nearest to the date of each group of 
exports. 

TABLE II. 


Exports of Manufactured Goods from the Four Countries mentioned for Quin- 
guennial Periods, 1880-84 to 1895-99, and single years 1900, 1901. Value 
per head of Population compared with the nearest Census to each date. 


ENGLAND. _ FRANCE, ni 
alue per ue per 
Ver Food gS, “Yemen, 
ts £ Yd s. @. 
1881 1880-84 519 2 1881 1880-84 1 18 Io 
1891 1885-89 5 5 8 1886 1885-89 16 7 
1891 1890-94 5 7 © 1891 1890-94 118 5 
1901 1895-99 418 o 1896 1895-99 6 £ 8 
1901 1901 5 6 8 1901 1901 268 
GERMANY. _ Tre UNITED oe” ; 
alue per alue per 
Yea Periods pltetdef, Vern” Paros Hg ot 
F 5. a. iL s d. 
1885 1880-84 119 7 1880 1880-84 Io 4 
1890 1885-89 204 1890 1885-89 9 I 
1895 1890-94 118 4 1890 1890-94 10 10 
1900 1895-99 2223 1900 1895-99 14 § 
1900 1900 21211 1900 1900 1 3 8 


The results are instructive, When calculated by quinquennial 
groups of years it appears that in the United Kingdom at the 
end of the twenty years the value of the exports was fully 215. 
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per head less, in France it is fully 2s. more, in Germany it is 
also fully 2s. more, and in the United States it is 4s. a head 
more. When the single years 1900 or Ig01 are taken—the 
selection has been made to fit in with the Census years—some- 
what different results are shown. But still the value of the ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom per head of the population is 
shown to be smaller at the later than at the earlier period, and 
larger in the case of all the three countries referred to. Averages 
of five years appear to me to give a more dependable basis for 
comparison than the statements of single years, but since these 
were available it was best to give them, as they carry the calcu- 
lation to as late a date as possible. As some of my readers 
may remember the statement as to the drop in the values of our 
goods spoken of at the commencement of this paper, and may 
be disposed to refer the diminution shown in the value of our 
exports to that circumstance, I must remind them that the drop 
in the values refers to all the four countries alike. The state- 
ment compares the trade of all the countries named on the 
same basis throughout, and hence is as decisive as a proof of 
progress or the reverse, as if the prices of the goods had re- 
mained absolutely on one level for the whole of the time. As 
the figures in these tables can only be taken back to the year 
1880, I thought it advisable to check the statement by the in- 
formation given in the Statistical Abstracts for the United 
Kingdom as to the exports from the United Kingdom to France, 
Germany, and the United States. These present the reverse of 
the medal. The figures are not confined in this case to manu- 
factured goods only, they include all our exports to the countries 
referred to, and they enable a comparison to be continued for 
some ten years earlier than the statement in the Board of Trade 
Blue-book—as far back as the year 1871. This is as early as 
it is worth while to carry the examination, since in the case, 
practically of all the three countries, the severity of their tariffs 
has largely increased since that time. In all these three cases 
Ihave thought it advisable to bring in the figures of the popu- 
lation also, and to take out the value of our exports per head 
of the population of the country to which they were sent. 
Without some precaution of this description the exact meaning 
of the value of our trade could not be shown. 

The object in this place being to compare the value of the 
exports of our goods with the population, the Census years at 
the completion of each period have been chosen in all cases. 
In the United States the Census is taken once in ten years, 
hence the average value is shown for periods of ten years in 
that case. In France and Germany the Census is every five 
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years, and the periods are therefore taken for the same number 
of years in those cases. 


British Exports to France. 


TABLE III. 


Quinguennial Averages, 1872-76 to 1897-1901. 


Value per Head of the Population of France. 


Prop. of each 


Prop. of each Value 
Yearto per Head 


Period to 
oe ee ee eee 
=I00. =I100. lation. 
& s. d. 
1872-76 16,475,000 100 1876 36,906,000 100 8 1 
1877-81 15,322,000 93 1881 37,672,000 © 102 s 2 
1882-86 16,065,000 97 1886 38,219,000 103 8 5 
1887-91 15,256,000 93 1891 38,343,000 104 2 1 
1892-96 I 3,921,000 84 1896 38,518,000 104 7 2 
1897-1901 15,852,000 96 1901 38,595,000 105 8 3 


British Exports 


to Germany. 


Quinguennial Averages, 1871-75 to 1896-1900. 


Value per Head of the Population of Germany. 
Prop. of each 


Prop. ofeach Value 


Year to 


Period to .~. 

Petod, att Goods. pIOZEZEg Vou Povmletion, 107 tt 

=I00. = 100, lation 

L 5. 

1871-75 26,882,000 100 5875 42,729,000 100 De a 
1876-80 18,943,000 70 1880 45,236,000 106 8 4 
1881-85 17,976,000 67 1885 46,858,000 110 7 8 
1886-90 17,022,000 63 1890 49,428,000 116 6 r0 
1891-95 18,496,000 69 1895 52,280,000 123 ? £ 
1896-1900 24,074,000 89 1900 56,367,000 132 & 6 


British Exports to the United States. 


Decennial Averages, 1871-80, 1881-90, 


1891-1900. Value per Head of the Population of the United States. 


Prop. of each Prop. of each Value 
Average Period tO (oncus Yearto per Head 
Period. Value of 1871-80. Year Population. __ 1880. of 
Exports. First Period : First Period Popu- 
=100. =100, lation. 
F 4 S. Ge 
1871-80 25,759,000 100 1880 50,156,000 100 s0 3 
1881-90 28,219,000 110 1890 62,980,000 126 8 i 
1891-1900 21,883,000 85 1900 76,303,000 152 5 8 


In the case of the United States, the value of our exports had 
dropped more than 15 per cent. in 1891-1900, as compared 
with the period 1871-1880. But when compared with the 
population, which is the true way to make the calcula- 
tion, the drop was very much larger. While we sent goods 
to the value of ros. 3d. per head of the population of the 
United States at the earlier period, the much wealthier 
population in the last decade only took these to the value of 
5s. 8d. per head. In the case of France, the value of our ex- 
ports has also fallen off ; they diminished about 4 per cent. in 
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general value, and compared with the population about 8d. 
per head. In the case of Germany, there was likewise a 
diminution of 11 per cent. in our exports, In Germany as in 
the United States the population largely increased during this 
time and, valuing our exports per head of the population, they 
have dropped to only about two-thirds of what they were in 
the first period under consideration, namely, from about 12s. 7d. 
per head to about 8s. 6d, It is impossible to regard this dimi- 
nution of our exports to France, Germany, and the United States 
otherwise than as the result of the excessively high import duties 
which those countries levy on our goods. It will be observed 
that the diminution in our trade follows with curious accuracy 
the proportion of the imposts charged in each country. These 
are least heavy in France. There the diminution is the slightest. 
They are more heavy in Germany. To that country our ex- 
ports have diminished more. They are heaviest with the United 
States ; there our exports have diminished the most. A further 
lesson may be learnt from these calculations—this is the 
powerful effect of heavy import dues charged by a country in 
checking the trade of other countries with it. Now to us, as 
a country, our imports are in a sense as precious to us as our 
exports. Our existence depends absolutely on their continu- 
ance. It is well to be reminded that while moderate duties 
affect the course of trade but slightly, if at all, the effect of 
heavy import duties may restrict it seriously. 

I now return from the information supplied by the statistical 
abstracts to the consideration of the recent publication of the 
Board of Trade, and at this point I desire to draw particular 
attention to a very ably drawn up memorandum which it con- 
tains. This table shows the average incidence of the import 
duties of the most important countries with which we trade 
on the principal classes of goods of British manufacture ex- 
ported to them from the United Kingdom. Some of our 
Colonies are included in it. The charges they make show how 
very differently we are treated by them than by foreign countries. 
The subject is treated on with a skill which only those who have 
experience of similar work can fully appreciate. The statement 
is in some respects technical, but it is of so much importance 
that I hope my readers will bear with me in the effort to make 
the matter clear to them. 

Our welfare as a country is closely bound up with our ex- 
ports. Compelled as we are to import from abroad so large a 
proportion of our provisions, and of the materials which we 
employ in our industries, free course to our exports is essential 
to our welfare. When we turn over these pages and see that 
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Russia taxes some of our cotton manufactured goods at 246 per 
cent. of their value, that is to say, the duty is nearly twoand a half 
times their cost, and none of our cotton manufactures are taxed 
less than rg1 per cent. and 169 per cent., which means nearly 
twice their cost for some classes of our goods and more than 
one anda half times their cost for other classes, that linen-piece 
goods are taxed more than three times their cost, and that some 
woollen manufactures are charged with duties more than twice 
their cost, the examples given being illustrative of the Russian 
Customs Tariff, we can understand the difficulty in maintaining 
our trade with Russia at all. The average of the charges 
works out at about 131 per cent. This means that the Russian 
purchaser must pay nearly two and a half times, including 
the original value, the natural cost of the manufactures. This 
is beside the expense of the transit. No wonder that our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods to Russia is but small, and that 
our total trade with that country is but slightly larger than our 
trade with much poorer Italy. 

The United States is not quite so severe in its exactions, but 
the charge for cotton thread for sewing approaches four times 
its cost. Mixed woollen goods are charged more than one and 
a half times their cost, worsted yarn about the same, and there 
are very heavy charges on all our cotton manufactures. Prac- 
tically it means this, that the average rate of duty in the United 
States on all manufactured articles exported from the United 
Kingdom is about 73 per cent. This means that, including 
cost of carriage, a purchaser in New York has to pay about 
40s. for what he may purchase for 20s. in London. The 
charges in Austria-Hungary are not so heavy. They are 
roughly about half those in the United States. France is more 
moderate. Still, at the French Custom House, cotton manu- 
factures, which seem universally selected as goods on which 
high rates are to be charged, pay duties which run up to half 
the cost, and cotton thread for sewing, though not taxed so 
severely as in the United States, has to be purchased in France 
at nearly three times the price which would have to be paid for 
it in England. We give these as illustrations. No wonder 
that British manufacturers transport factories, machinery, and 
workers to foreign countries. Boulogne used to be a centre for 
a British population who had left their country for substantial 
or sentimental reasons. Calais became, in a somewhat different 
way, a centre, but for a British population attracted there by 
work which their employers could not give them at home. 

Several instances of the movement of industrial concerns to 
foreign countries to secure the benefit of the high duties 
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existing there instead of having to fight against them have 
occurred quite recently. Thus Messrs. Joseph Benn and Sons, 
of Bradford, have been driven by adverse tariffs to remove much 
of their plant and industry to the United States. The following 
letter appeared in the 7zmes of December 5, 1903 : 


S1R,—In order to put various writers in possession of our intentions with 
regard to our American undertaking, we shall be glad if you will allow us to 
say that we intend transplanting hundreds of looms with their complement of 
combing, drawing, and spinning machinery, and have already begun dismount- 
ing the same. Allow us further to say it is no pleasure to us to contemplate 
taking work from the English working man. The American manufacturers 
have recently made such vast improvements in the manufacturing and dyeing 
of the finest classes of goods we make, on which there is a duty of 100 per cent. 
and upwards, that we are confident our present American department will not 
be able to pay its way for more than three or four years at the most ; and as we 
do not like to sacrifice the labours of a lifetime without another effort, we have 
decided to erect mills in America, for which market the looms are only 
suitable. 


This refers to textile industry. A similar movement is taking 
place in the pottery trade, though England is the best place for 
making pottery, possessing as she does the raw material, the 
cheapest and best fuel, and the best and most skilled labour. 
Two of the most go-ahead and most successful potters of the 
present day are putting works up in Germany. One of them, 
Mr. Twyford, has given his reason in a speech delivered at 
Stoke about the same date : 


His firm had been simply driven to go there to protect themselves. The 
foreign trade, which had taken a great deal of building up, had been gradually 
slipping away from them owing to the high tariffs raised up against their goods. 
They did business in every part of the world, but almost every year some part 
of the world was closed up against their manufactures. Their travellers came 
and told them that it was no use going any more to Mexico, or Austria, or 
America, and other countries, because the tariffs were so high that they were 
unable to compete with the manufacturers in those countries. So their area of 
doing business was getting reduced. To counteract that unfair competition 
he and one or two other firms were starting works in Germany, not only to 
compete with the Germans, who shut out goods made in England, but with 
American manufacturers who sent their goods to the continent at a cheaper 
price than they sold them in their own country. In England there was only a 
population of 42,000,000 to do business with, and so manufacturers had to do 
business with the Continent and other countries. But wherever they went the 
manufacturers were met by great hostile tariffs, which restricted and spoiled 
their business. By going to Germany he was not only able to do business with 


the 56,000,000 of Germany, but he could make goods there and send them to 
England. 


I now return to the consideration of the tariffs which have 
caused these removals of industries from our soil to foreign 
countries. The tariff charges in the case of Germany work out 
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as peculiarly exclusive to our manufactures. The memorandum 
which accompanies these tables explains that the existing 
German tariff, in spite of its comparatively low place on the 
list, it only tells up to 25 per cent. on the value of our goods 
—while the tariff of the United States is three-fold and that 
of Russia four-fold—nevertheless is highly protective as against 
the principal classes of British exports. Those of my readers 
who have the patience to study the detailed statements of the 
value of our exports to France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Russia, Italy, and the United States, will find much that will 
interest them if they desire to know what the effect of the 
customs tariffs of those countries has been on our exports to 
them. These detailed statements only go back in these cases as 
far as the year 1890. During the thirteen years elapsed since 
it is significant that our exports of woollen manufactures to all 
destinations dropped from about £15,700,000 in 1890 to less 
than £9,000,000 in 1902, and our exports of tin plates from 
about £5,900,000 in the first year mentioned to little more 
than £3,200,000 in the last. After my readers have pondered 
over these examples of individual industries, they will be in- 
terested to see the course which our trade has taken as a whole 
recently. The table which follows is derived from the Board 
of Trade Blue Book, and presents a statement of our exports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods year by year 
from 1890 to 1902. It will be seen that the total has declined, 
and would have done so far more had it not been for the 
expansion in our trade to our Colonies. 


TABLE IV. 


Value of Exports from the United Kingdom of Articles Manufactured or Partly 
Manufactured to British Possessions and to Foreign Countries, 1890-1902. 

To allBritish Prop. to all Foreion __ProP: to : Prop. to 

= =o ional == Dena a 
1890 79,154,000 100 149,651,000 100 228,805,000 100 
1891 78.162,000 99 135,265,000 90 213,427,000 93 
1892 67,508,000 85 128,111,000 86 195,619,000 86 
1893 65,808,000 83 123,328,000 83 189,136,000 83 
1894 65,649,000 83 117,907,000 79 183,556,000 80 
1895 63,179,000 80 131,566,000 87 194,745,000 85 
1896 76,755,000 97 133,085,000 89 209,840,000 92 
1897 73,135,000 92 127,774,000 85 = 200,909,000 88 
1898 75,250,000 95 122,804,000 82 198,054,000 87 
1899 78,645,000 99 —__134,858,000 90 213,503,000 93 
1900 —- 82,993,000 +=: 105——sa 42,200,000 95 225,193,000 98 
1901 92,935,000 117 128,116,000 86 221,051,000 97 
1902 95,959,000 121 131,688,000 88 227,645,000 99 
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Besides information of this description, many other important 
topics are discussed. Thus the volume contains a carefully 
thought-out memorandum on the excess of imports into the 
United Kingdom over the exports sent out. We are reminded 
in it that the figures of the expenses of British travellers abroad, 
and of foreign travellers in the United Kingdom, remittances 
from India on account of pensions and salaries of civil servants, 
all affect the account. The amounts in these cases may not be 
large, but it is as well for the summer tourist to bear in mind 
that the cheque with which he pays his hotel bill in Switzerland 
has to be met by the export of goods or of specie as much as 
any import of tea or of sugar. People do not always realise 
this, or that the same rule operates as exactly between one part 
of the United Kingdom and another as between foreign countries 
and the United Kingdom, though we are unconscious of it. 
Attempts at estimates of this kind are always necessarily 
imperfect, It must, however, be remembered that sooner or 
later all imports have to be paid for by service or by exports, 
and that those countries which impose heavy duties on our 
exports are really restricting us in our purchases from them. 

One thing which the student will find borne in upon him by 
the study of this portion of the Blue Book most clearly is this, 
that the course of the trade of a country may be to a very large 
extent controlled by the duties imposed on its exports to foreign 
countries, and that its imports will be affected by the duties 
charged on its exports. It may be assumed that the countries 
whose customs tariffs are chronicled here have not been influ- 
enced in following the course they have taken by any particular 
animosity against each other or ourselves. Rather they may 
be believed to have acted as they have done from a conviction 
that the course they have taken was advantageous to their own 
inhabitants, and useful in providing occupation for them. 

Further information follows on the supply of food-stuffs and 
raw materials into the United Kingdom, The principal sources 
of supply, that is the countries whence the supply is drawn, 
are named, the quantity is indicated by the value of the import. 
The table containing this statement is divided between food 
received from foreign countries and British possessions. About 
four-fifths of the value of our supply of imported food, including 
animals for food, principally eomes from foreign countries ; one- 
fifth on average comes from our Colonies. This refers principally 
to bread-stuffs. In the case of other articles there are one or 
two cases in which the figures are the other way: thus, by far 
the greater part of our tea comes from India and Ceylon; 
cheese also is principally provided by Canada. A considerable 
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part of the meat we consume is derived from Australia and New 
Zealand. Of wheat also and flour a large part already comes 
from Canada and India. It would be a source of relief from 
anxiety to many persons if a large part of our bread-stuffs came 
from our own possessions. The unoccupied area in our 
Colonies could provide far more than what we want for home 
consumption. It will come as a surprise to many that our 
imports of wheat and wheat-flour, for the five years 1897-1901, 
taken per head of the population, were not so large as in the 
case of Switzerland and of Belgium. Of all the countries 
mentioned, France imports in this connection the least. 


The situation of France in respect of imported wheat is a peculiar one. In 
some years the quantities of foreign wheat and flour which pay duty in France 
are so small that France may be said to be practically self-sufficing as regards 
her wheat supply. In other years, however, when the wheat harvest is below 
the average, an appreciable amount of foreign wheat enters into the French 
consumption. Thus, during the last twenty years the imported wheat and 
flour has varied from 1olbs. per head of the population in 1900 to 120lbs. 
per head in 1891.—-Board of Trade Blue Book, p. 124. 


Some very curious calculations follow, which show the effect 
of the customs duties in Germany and France in raising the 
price of wheat in those countries over the price of wheat in 
the United Kingdom. It is more easy to estimate this in 
the case of Germany than of France, because Germany is 
much more constantly an importing country than France. The 
average imports into Germany are more than twice as large as 
those into France. It certainly does not appear that in the case 
of Germany the price of wheat was raised to the whole extent 
of the import duty. The result does not appear to be as certain 
in the case of France where the duty is considerably higher. 
But with all this the consumption of wheat in France is con- 
siderably and continually larger than in England. Rye also 
enters largely into the consumption of France, and very largely 
into that of Germany. But even with the larger quantities of 
rye eaten in France, the consumption of wheat in that country 
is very much larger than in the United Kingdom. 

The memorandum on the export policy of the “ Trusts,” that 
is of the industrial combinations now existing in some foreign 
countries, opens out an entirely new subject, and one at present 
but imperfectly understood in this country. The memorandum 
does not profess to deal with their methods and policy as a 
whole. It is limited to a single aspect of the operations of 
these associations, namely, export below the price for which the 
goods would be sold athome, In times of depression, industrial 
combinations in foreign countries sometimes seek to get rid of 
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their surplus production by selling goods often at prices con- 
siderably below those at which they would have been sold in 
the country where they were produced, or even below their 
cost. 

The result of the action of these syndicates has been to 
promote the “dumping” of their surplus produce in other 
countries. In many cases a subvention is paid to the exporter, 
this being raised out of the price paid by the consumers at home 
for goods similar to those exported. The combinations of the 
manufacturers make up to the individual producer of the goods 
the loss which he otherwise would sustain ; prices are thus 
practically pooled. It is possible, of course, that a combination 
or “Kartell,” as such an association is termed in Germany, 
might export for a considerable period at a low price with the 
deliberate object of injuring and ultimately entirely ruining a 
particular industry in a foreign country. There is, however, no 
evidence of such intention on the part of the German combina- 
tions, whose object appears to have been to clear off a supply 
exceeding the demand. At the same time, “ dumping” appears 
to be a policy habitually practised by the German “ Kartells.” 
The first instance referred to in this connection is of the coal 
exports of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate. During the 
three years, from 1g00—1902, more than one-fifth of the total 
output was sold out of Germany, and: at prices lower than a 
similar article sold at home. It even appears that sometimes 
the coal sold abroad is better in quality than that sold at home, 
that the difference in price has been as much even as from 
six to seven shillings a ton in favour of the foreigner, “and 
there can be no doubt that this policy, assisted as it is by the 
special low rates of transport for goods intended for export in 
force on the German railways, must affect, to a more or less 
serious extent, the industries of foreign countries, especially in 
times of over-production in Germany.” 

This policy has been followed in connection with the iron 
trade. A reduction of the supply on the home market which 
had been heavily over-stocked has been thus artificially pro- 
duced, and prices at home kept on a higher level than other- 
wise would have been the case. This enabled the large concerns 
to keep their works going, and thus provide work for their 
workmen. The margin of profit, it is true, in these transac- 
tions was extremely small, if indeed there was any profit. The 
memorandum concludes with a statement “ that while the year 
1899 was free from the competition of the German producers 
in our iron and steel markets, before the close of 1900, this 
country saw the commencement of an extensive importation of 
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German material which, with variations, has continued up to 
the present time.” This is accompanied by the following signifi- 
cant remark : “It may be added that at present there do not 
appear to be any signs that the export policy of the German 
Kartells is likely to be abandoned.” 

In the United States many of the leading industries have for 
many years past been controlled by powerful industrial com- 
binations. The great development of the Trusts system in that 
country to some extent coincided with the recent remarkable 
burst of industrial activity, whether to the ultimate advantage 
or not of those who shared in it is far fromclear. Avery much 
largerand morevaried series of industries appearsto havefollowed 
this policy in the United States than in Germany. The infor- 
mation in this connection has been derived to a large extent 
from a recent volume of the Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the United States. Thus with the manufacturer of nails; 
in some cases the difference in the prices for export and those 
charged at home has been so great as to allow at least one 
dealer to purchase a quantity of nails at such low export prices 
that after shipping them to Amsterdam and back, and paying 
freight and other charges both ways, a handsome profit re- 
mained to the exporter, “while underselling the Trust in its 
own market.” The natural result followed. The dealer was 
boycotted by the Trust, and was afterwards unable to buy nails 
at any price either as an American or as a foreigner. 

Rails also have been dealt with in much the same way. Steel 
rails were sold to an English firm for $15 per ton (say £3— 
allowing for freight—less than the price to Americans). The 
case was as follows : “ Mr, Charles Thulin, a Pennsylvania con- 
tractor, recently secured a contract to supply rails for Russia’s 
great Siberian Railway. He asked the leading steel trust com- 
panies here [in America] for bids. They all asked him about 
$35 per ton, with freight to be added. Mr. Thulin went over 
to England, sub-let his contract to an English firm, and one of 
the same companies that had asked him $35 plus freight here 
sold the rails at $24 dollars a ton, delivered in England, to the 
English sub-contractor.” 

The writer of the memorandum appears to consider that 
both these stories are not “ incredible,” and the general impres- 
sion left is, that while the manufacturers of the United States 
have at times sent away to foreign destinations a not incon- 
siderable proportion of the commodities which they produce, 
those goods have in numerous instances been sold abroad at 
lower prices than in the United States. The Trusts appear, in 
some cases, to have admitted that it is the fact that their foreign 
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prices have at times been to a more or less material extent 
lower than their domestic prices. Naturally they appear to be 
reluctant to admit this, nor under existing circumstances can 
they be expected to volunteer very exact information. The 
number and the power of the “ Kartell’s” in Austria-Hungary 
and in Germany is also great. This information is mainly de- 
rived from a “Brief Abstract of the Shorthand Notes of the 
Proceedings of the German Commission on Kartells ” (compiled 
from Reichsanzeiger, March 25, April 30, and June 16, 1903). 
This reference is given in full, as it shows the importance at- 
tributed to the subject in Germany. The syndicates, whose 
dealings are reported on, are described as having followed a very 
distinct policy in respect of over-production. The formation 
of one of the most important of these combinations, “The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate” was preceded by the com- 
bination of several groups of mines to combat over-production 
and low prices. These combinations extend so far back as 1878. 
It was long before the present organisation could be formed. 
After some years’ hesitation several mines agreed to work with 
the syndicate and to sell all their output to it. The markets are 
divided into groups, “into monopoly and non-monopoly markets 
(in which last there is competition). In non-monopoly districts 
they sell at the fixed Kartell price, in monopoly districts above 
that price.” Thesyndicate appears to include a very large pro- 
portion of the mines within their district. The prices at which 
the coal is sold abroad appears to be generally lower than those 
charged at home. 

After dealing with this subject, which is reported on with 
much care, the shipping trade naturally occupies considerable 
space. The practice of foreign countries with regard to their 
colonial and coasting trade forms the subject of a detailed 
memorandum with many tables. The coasting trade is a very 
wide expression, but the advantages of it are frequently limited 
to the ships of the nationality which owns the ports. Russia, 
since the beginning of 1900, has treated the trade between its 
European and Asiatic ports as coasting trade. The United 
States follows practically the same lines. That country has 
long treated the carrying trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
sea-boards as ccasting trade, and hence has reserved the whole 
advantage of it to native vessels. Thus, a cargo that has to be 
carried from New York to San Francisco must be taken by an 
American vessel. It may be easily imagined how heavily such 
a system handicaps our shippers both in Russian ports and 
those of the United States. The home-coasting trade proper 
is reserved by many countries, 
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An endeavour is going to be made to develop the Russian 
naval power through the inauguration of the Pioneer Russian 
Line between Europe and America by means of vessels of the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet. The managers of the volunteer fleet 
declare that if English and other foreign steamship lines can 
make the traffic between Europe and America pay without ex- 
traneous assistance, the volunteer fleet should certainly be able 
to make a competitive Russian service pay, as they have a con- 
siderable portion of their annual subsidy from the Russian 
Government to draw upon for the making up of any possible 
initial deficit. ‘The Volunteer Fleet Line to New York was 
never meant to bea purely private undertaking with the aims of 
an ordinary company. Its aims are on the broad lines of 
Russian Imperial commercial marine development indicated 
in the Tsar’s rescript of last year, authorising the*establishment 
forthwith of a special department of Russian Commercial 
Marine charged with the duty first of abolishing as far as possible 
the practical monopoly by foreign shipowners of the bulk of 
Russia’s sea-borne trade in Russian home waters ; and secondly, 
of showing the Russian commercial flag outside those waters,” 
This statement is only one instance of the manner in which 
subsidies are employed to develop the fleets of other countries. 
With us the trade between the United Kingdom and the various 
British Colonies and possessions, and also the inter-colonial 
trade, has long been free from any restriction as to nationality. 
Colonial statistics on the subject are far from complete, but it 
is stated that if reciprocity, which is sparingly granted us by 
many foreign nations, were a test for the admission to our 
colonial trade, about 5 per cent. of the foreign tonnage now 
engaged in that trade would be excluded. This proportion 
appears small. Perhaps better arrangements may be possible, 
In the case of the countries which do not grant reciprocity, 
there is no treaty obstacle to the exclusion of their vessels from 
our inter-Imperial carrying trade, either by legislation or by 
Order in Council. A very interesting table shows the tonnage of 
the merchant navies, both sailing and steam vessels, of the 
British Empire, the United Kingdom, and the principal mari- 
time countries from 1840-1902. During that time the total 
tonnage, speaking broadly, of the merchant navy of the British 
Empire has increased nearly four-fold, from 3,000,000, to 
11,500,000. A large number of tables explain the course of 
our shipping trade. 

Many other subjects also are included. There is a very 
interesting monograph on the consumption of food and the cost 
of living of the working classes in the United Kingdom and 
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several foreign countries, As far as possible, information was 
obtained by special inquiry from a sufficient number of indi- 
vidual working-class families. But this procedure, as will easily 
be understood, is beset with a number of difficulties. Working 
men very seldom preserve any record of what they spend. 
When they are asked for information, they frequently have 
only the last week in their minds. The wife often does not 
know what the actual earnings of her husband are. Inquiries, 
to result in obtaining any satisfactory information, have to be 
continued over a considerable portion of the year. The Board 
of Trade has made some. The Economic Club some years ago 
obtained other examples. There is a natural disinclination on 
the part of many to give information which they regard as 
inquisitorial. Some points are clear, and might naturally have 
been expected. What is spent on meat increases where the 
families are better off. Pork and bacon are consumed more 
largely in country districts than in towns, probably because 
many labourers keep pigs. It is singular and to be regretted 
that in the food of agricultural labourers’ families eggs do not 
appear to have a place. The desirability of encouraging the 
keeping of fowls, as well as of the general improvement of the 
agricultural labourers’ position, becomes obvious. The changes 
in the average retail price of the food of the working classes 
between the year 1877 and 1go1 was also given. A decrease 
in the cost of food, of about 30 per cent., has taken place 
between the earlier date and the present time. This corresponds 
very closely with the general drop of prices shown in the table 
at the beginning of the volume. The movements of prices in 
Germany and in the United Kingdom are compared also in an 
interesting table. The German statement is based on the records 
preserved by the great co-operative establishment which 
supplies Messrs. Krupp’s workmen at Essen. Compared with 
the United Kingdom the cost of living has fallen very much less 
in Germany than here. The habits of different countries as to 
food and other particulars differ so much that it is scarcely 
possible to draw any very accurate conclusion as to which feel 
themselves to be better off. With regard to clothes, the 
American workman spends considerably more than the English, 
and the English more than the French or German. Rents for 
the dwellings of working people are on average lower in Paris 
than in London, but theré are no materials for an exact com- 
parison of the nature of the accommodation. An effort has also 
been made to ascertain the wages paid in five important group 

of trades, as building, coal-mining, engineering, textile employ 

ments, and agriculture. This is illustrated by a very curiou 

chart. There have been more variations in coal-mining wage 
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than in any other industry, but without exception all wages 
have risen during the last twenty-five years. Carried back to 
1860 the rise is even more marked. With regard to wages in 
foreign countries, there is a great difference between the wages 
in Paris and in the provincial towns of France. The latter are 
often only barely two-thirds of theformer. This is a far greater 
difference than is shown between the corresponding figures of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. It is 
probable that the difference in cost of living more than makes. 
up for the difference in the rate of wages. The materials for a 
comparison of rates of wages in skilled trades are much more 
complete and trustworthy than those for a comparison of 
average family income. The chapter ends with a note: “ That 
in this estimate no account is taken of differences of distribu- 
tion of industries, of hours of work, or of efficiency of labour, 
The sole object has been to estimate, not the absolute, but the 
comparative level of money wages in the four countries.” 

The present condition of the manufactured iron and steel 
trade in the north-east of England naturally occupies consider- 
able attention. The information was compiled in the labour 
department of the Board of Trade, “in reply to a query as to 
the present state of the iron and steel trade in the north-east of 
England, with special reference to the employment of the 
working classes in that industry and their rate of wages and to 
changes in prices and output.” It is stated that it appears 
employment has fallen off and is now below what it was in 
1899 and tg00. The decrease is less at steel than at iron 
works. The numbers employed in sixteen iron works in 
Northumberland and Durham decreased between 1899 and 
1903 from 9621 at the former to 8147 at the latter date. 
There appears to be a misprint in the figures for 1899 relating 
to the five steel works in Cleveland regarded as representative 
of this industry, but the numbers in 1900 were 5677 as com- 
pared with 5445 in 1903. This drop does not appear very 
formidable of itself, but the unsatisfactory point in the matter 
is that the decrease has been progressive for the last three 
years. The memorandum observes that concurrently with the 
decrease in production at our works there has been an increase 
in the imports from ports in Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
and the United States. Altogether the value of the imports has 
increased nearly three-fold in the four years over which the 
comparison has been carried from 1899 to 1902, the rise 
being from a value of £1,000,000 at the first date to nearly 
£3,000,000 at the last. The quantities have increased practi- 
cally in the same proportion from 172,000 tons in 1899 to 
VOL, XLII 74 
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534,000 tons in 1902. A very curious set of tables on the 
production of coal and iron in France and Germany and the 
United States with the comparison of the annual average for 
each quinquennial period over which the inquiry extends in the 
case of each country. In France from 1844, in Germany from 
1860, in the United States from 1880. In all cases an increase 
of production per head of population employed is shown 
whether it is coal or whether it is iron. In the United States 
the progress, as would naturally have been expected, is the most 
marked. But Germany runs the United States hard. 

I cannot wind up my imperfect review of this very valuable 
volume without reference to the tables, which have been com- 
piled on the basis of the Census returns, to show the number of 
persons employed in several important groups of industries for 
the Census years from 1851 to 1901. The first entry in it is 
in some respects the saddest. The numbers of those employed 
in agriculture have dropped as nearly as possible one-half, from 
1,904,000 in 1851 to 998,000 in 1901. What an amount of 
sorrow and loss is expressed in those few figures. Then con- 
tinuing to take those industries which have diminished, the 
workers in lace have dropped from 61,000 in 1851 to 36,000 
in 1901 ; those engaged in the woollen industry dropped from 
255,000 in the first of these years to 236,000 in the last. 
Workers in linen have dropped from 27,000 to barely 5000; in 
silk from 130,000 to 39,000. In all the other industries an 
increase is recorded. There has been a great development in 
machine-made boots and shoes, and a great increase in the 
building trade, in coal-mining, in furniture, in printing and book- 
binding, in the tailoring trade, in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware and glass, and in iron and steel works, The figures of 
those employed in machine-making and in shipbuilding are not 
given in the list for 1901, as a different classification was adopted 
in that Census from those of previous years. But by comparing 
the figures of 1891 with those of 1881, combined with those of 
previous years, there is no doubt that the increase of workers 
in those industries has been very substantial. 

The statement of the numbers of those employed collectively 
in the principal industries of the country deserves very close 
attention. It is eminently unsatisfactory through the diminution 
it shows in the proportion.of those employed to the total popu- 
lation. Allowance must be made for improvements in machi- 
nery; but these will not account for what has occurred. The 
broad facts are as follows : There has been an increase of about 
800,000 workers in these industries during the last fifty years. 
Yet in the course of that half-century the population increased 
from about 18,000,000 in number to more than 32,000,000. 
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While the population has thus increased the industrial strength 
of the country has by no means increased in proportion. 
The statement which follows in Table VI. shows this clearly: 


TABLE VI. 


Persons employed in the Principal Industries of England and Wales in 
1851 and 1901, and the Population at both dates. 


Prop. of 
Date. Population. Workers. Workers to 
Population. 
1851 wa 17,928,000 _ 4,074,000 an 7 
I90I one 2,526,000 ie 4,966,000 nee 15‘/, 


It is well known that many new occupations have risen into 
importance since 1851 and many occupations are omitted from 
the list, but the diminution of workers in proportion to the 
population from nearly a quarter to something like a seventh 
part is not a matter to be passed over without serious thought, 
and the particular industries named include much of the 
productive power of the country. The corresponding propor- 
tion of workers to the population of the United States at the 
Census of 1900 was nearly 23 per cent.—similar to the 
position of England and Wales in 1851. 

The broad results of the progress of our trade are shown 
in the statement marked Table V. on p. 21. The facts speak 
for themselves. Had it not been for our Colonies our plight 
would have been a sorry one indeed. 

And here our review of the contents of this remarkable 
volume must close. Conditions of space necessarily compel 
this notice of its contents to be imperfect. Enough however 
has been said to show that the volume deserves the careful 
attention of all who desire to know what the industrial and 
economic position of the country at the present time really is. 
The need of an exhaustive and careful investigation into these 
questions is abundantly shown by the figures of the course of 
our exports and of our imports. The exports of our own 
manufactures to foreign countries are shown to be decreasing. 
The imports of raw materials which provide occupation for our 
working classes are also shown to be decreasing. The numbers 
of the workers in proportion to the population is also shown to 
be decreasing. Diminished provision of work for our popula- 
tion must follow. Can any,questions be more serious. Can 
any be more closely connected with the prosperity of the 
country ? 

These things are entirely separate from any personal or party 
considerations. They should be examined into by competent 
authority as soon as suitable arrangements can be made. 

R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADA 


THERE is, as usual, much to say this month about Canada. The 
visit of Sir Frederick Borden, the Dominion Minister of Militia, 
to this country, has had important results outside its own 
immediate object. Sir Frederick came in order to discuss with 
the War Office certain proposals relating to the Canadian Militia. 
Mr. Balfour took the opportunity of helping forward the cause 
of Imperial co-operation. He called Sir Frederick to our councils 
by making him a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
in which the military proposals of the Dominion were discussed. 
And thus we have the practical beginnings of a common Council 
of Defence for the Empire. As Mr. Balfour said in Manchester : 
“The machinery which we now have in operation can at once 
and ought to be turned into a bond of union, so far as defence 
matters are concerned, between the Mother Couniry and the 
Colonies, India and any portion of our extended Empire.” 
This is the more important because the arrangements which 
have been concluded between the Dominion and the War 
Office tend to sever a few Imperial links. Down to Sir 
Frederick Borden’s mission the command of the Canadian 
Militia was restricted to an Imperial officer. A Canadian might 
ascend to the post of adjutant-general, but no higher. This dis- 
ability is now very properly removed. A question of precedence 
which has caused some heart-searchings among Canadian officers 
has also been settled on the right lines. Formerly an officer in 
the Imperial Army took precedence, ipso facto, of an officer of 
the same rank in the Canadian militia, though the former might 
have held his commission for only a few months while the latter 
had ten years’ service behind. This also has now ceased, date of 
appointment being henceforth the common test of seniority, 
Moreover, it is no longer provided that in the case of war the 
officer commanding the Imperial troops at Halifax shall take 
command of the militia. The Dominion has now therefore 
entire control of its militia both in peace and in war. We are 
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also informed that special facilities are to be given for the 
exchange of English and Canadian officers and for Canadian 
officers to enter the Imperial Staff College. These are con- 
siderable alterations, and no doubt affect the position of the 
Imperial Commander in Canada, a position now held by Lord 
Dundonald. A suggestion made by Mr. Arnold-Forster that 
Canada should send a regiment of her own to India seems to 
have been rejected by the Canadian Government. The cost 
would have been borne by India, and the project,would not only 
have given a chance of invaluable experience to the Canadian 
regiment but afforded a striking object-lesson in Imperial unity. 
It is not wholly impossible that Canadians and New Zealanders 
may one day have to fight alongside Imperial troops for the 
defence of India. The self-governing provinces of the Empire 
cannot too soon begin to assume personally a share of the white 
man’s burden which has been borne so long by the English of 
the homeland alone. No doubt there was a difficulty in restoring 
these Canadians to civil life on their return home, though that 
might perhaps have been overcome. It is surprising, however, to 
hear that the proposal has been rejected on the ground that the 
Dominion Government is opposed to militarism, and because 
they do not wish to take any step that could afterwards be inter- 
preted as an obligation upon Canada to take part in Great Britain’s 
foreign wars. The idea that a spread-eagle Jingoism is abroad in 
England and that we would or could indulge in any war in which 
the Empire might not be interested is something of a delusion. 
Certainly the despatch of a Canadian regiment to India could 
involve no obligation of the kind. The better thought would be 
that Canada as well.as England has an interest and a responsi- 
bility, if not of a formal kind, in India, and the presence of the 
regiment in question would have been a visible recognition of 
the fact. 

Sir Frederick Borden referred to these changes on his return to 
Ottawa. Speaking at the Canadian Club he said, “ there was no 
danger of weakening the Imperial tie by the appointment of a 
Canadian officer to command the Militia, but if any such danger 
were possible it would be more than counterbalanced by the 


position of a Canadian Minister on the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee.” > 


Nothing could be more cheerful than the Canadian outlook in 
general. Statistics drawn from all departments tell the same tale 
of progress. This is the result of no Jaisser-faire spirit, but of 
exertion and enterprise on the part of the people and the Govern- 
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ment. Bradstreet’s Review of Trade for 1903 may well excite the 
envy of less happily fortuned States : 

Trade from the first day of 1903 to the last day of the year has been as steady 
and uninterrupted as it has been unprecedented. The increase in the foreign 
commerce of the country and the expansion in the internal trade are equally 
striking. Sales of domestic and imported goods of all descriptions have 
increased enormously. Not only has the value of business increased, but 
profits have been generally better than in previous years. The insolvency 
record has been comparatively light, considering the increase in general busi- 
ness, and the smaller number of bankrupt stocks offering in the markets helped 
to keep manufacturing and mercantile trade in a sound, healthy condition, 
while the fact that the consumption in many staple lines of manufacture has 
overtaken productive capacity has, by preventing over-production, contributed 
handsomely to the same end. The material wealth of the country has been 
largely added to, as shown by the increase in the public deposits in the banks 
and other financial institutions, by the extension in old lines of business, and 
the establishment of new concerns, the large investments made in industries 
connected with the development of the vast natural resources of the Dominion, 
and, lastly, by the addition to the population of the country of 125,000 to 
150,000 first-class settlers. 


In all departments, especially in immigration, there is life and 
movement. From the new offices in Trafalgar Square, whose 
windows give to the street-bred Briton a glimpse into the illimi- 
table prairie-lands of the great British estate, a veritable campaign 
of education in all that relates to Canada is being conducted. Of 
course the ordinary English schoolboy knows no more and no 
less about Canada than about Austria-Hungary and the South 
American Republics. So Trafalgar Square has introduced a text- 
book into the schools, and has hung 25,000 maps on school walls. 
The Canadian Gazette tells us that the addresses of virtually every 
farmer and farm labourer throughout the three kingdoms have 
been obtained, and a newspaper setting forth the attractions of 
the Dominion mailed to every address, The Canadian-Pacific 
Railway has entered into the new offices in Trafalgar Square, and 
there too Anglo-Canadian interests will be strenuously for- 
warded, including the introduction of new settlers. According to 
Mr. Sifton, the Canadian Minister of the Interior, no fewer than 
128,000 persons emigrated to Canada in 1903, as compared with 
42,000 in1goo. Lord Strathcona’s picture at the Canada Club 
was not less roseate : 

Great as the progress of Canada has been during the last few years, it is stil 
on the threshold of development, and is only now entering upon the great future 
we believe it has before it. Both the import and export trade of Canada are 
rapidly increasing. The inter-provincial trade is expanding with great strides, 
and emigrants are arriving in tens of thousands from Great Britain, the Conti- 


nent of Europe, and the United States; and the opportunities the country 
affords for the investment of capital are attracting increased attention year by 
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year. Even Canadians are only commencing to realise the immense possi- 
bilities of their country, and we like to believe that our potentialities are also 
beginning to be recognised in the other countries of the world. It is no wonder 
that Canada should now be getting increased notice. We have enormous 
deposits of almost every known mineral, and even that portion of the Dominion 
which a few years ago was considered the least valuable, the Yukon Territory, 
yields millions of gold yearly. Canada is one of the chief sources of the timb-r- 
supply of the world, and is becoming the leading shipper of wood-pulp and of 
paper. The fisheries of the Dominion, both fresh and salt water, can hardly 
be surpassed. Its fertile soil will produce all the farm products that are grown 
in the temperate zone. As regards the dairy products, more cheese is exporied 
from Canada to Great Britain than from all the other countries of the world, 
and the butter trade is rapidly assuming considerable proportions. The fruits 
of Canada, which are now becoming so well known in British and European 
markets, are an effective illustration of the excellent climate which Canada 
enjoys. And it is not surprising, considering its natural resources, and its 
inexhaustible supplies of raw materials, that the manufacturing industry is 
making such rapid strides. It is upon these facts, coupled with the immense 
territory that she possesses,which is calculated to provide comfortable homes 
for at least 100,000,000 of people, that we base our belief in the immense 
future that is before the Dominion. 


Mr. Foster, at the Canadian Club at Toronto, asked his hearers 
to compare the position of the United States in 1800 and in 1900, 
to consider the increased facilities for communication nowadays, 
and then to try and form some idea of the prospect that opens 
before the Dominion at the beginning of the present century. 
“Tf Canada’s citizens did their duty within the century,” he said, 
“the Dominion would have 100,000,000 people, a prospect to 
make them not only proud and hopeful but serious.” 

A hundred million customers on the £2 per head scale (not the 
United States 6s. per head) are worth having ; so also is the 
uninterrupted advance to that figure. It matters something to us 
whether we are to secure the bulk of the Canadian trade or 
whether it is to be impartially distributed amongst our commer- 
cial and political rivals. The preference already accorded us has 
served us well. In 1898 our total exports to Canada were 33 
million dollars. In 1902 these were nearly 50 million. If the 
British manufacturer, extruded more and more from foreign 
markets, cannot appreciate the value of an offer which gives him, 
in the most expansive market of the world, a substantial advantage 
over every competitor, he must indeed have tied his phylacteries 
over his eyes. It is one of the stereotyped superstitions of the 
Free Trade brotherhood that there is no mean between Free 
Trade and Prohibition. Mr. R. P. Roblin, the Premier of 
Manitoba, refers to this notion in an interesting article in the 
North American Review of last November : 
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We are just as far [he said] from the policy of senseless and useless exclu- 
siveness as any Free Trader in Great Britain herself. It is as essential for our 
farmers to have the necessities of life cheaply as it is for the workmen of the 
old country ; and we believe that a tariff can be so regulated that, while afford- 
ing encouragement to budding home industries, it will yet not unfairly enhance 
the price of manufactured goods to the consumer, provided it is applied by 
those in sympathy with the principle involved. I do not believe that the 
Canadian manufacturer desires Protection to enable him to enhance the cost to 
the consumer, or even that if he did he would get it. What he does require is 
protection against being undersold and forced out of trade by stronger rivals, 
who, having killed his industry, would raise prices. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba has added his voice to 
that of the Premier of Manitoba in hearty approval of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. ‘The Government,” he said in his 
speech from the Throne, “ views with approbation the movement 
for fiscal change within the Empire now urged by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in the belief that the policy, if inaugurated, would be of 
great benefit to the people of Manitoba and the North-West.” 
The whole of Canada is in sympathy with that view, and it is 
surely rather invidious to suppose that Canada will make no 
return corresponding to the advantage she will receive. The two 
alternatives before the Dominion are reciprocity with the United 
States, which means political annexation in time, or closer trade 
relations with Great Britain. Canada, with the exception of that 
futile crier {in the wilderness, Mr. Goldwin Smith, has decided 
against reciprocity with the United States and its results. Mr. 
Tarte made a speech at Toronto in which he said that : 


Canadians, with their geographical position, vast resources, and conglomerate 
people, had all the ingredients necessary to make Canada a great nation, and 
he believed that within ten years Canada would supply all the wheat needed 
for Great Britain. With that future ahead, it was foolish to neglect great 
questions in order to discuss parish politics. Because he was a French- 
Canadian he was an advocate of closer relations between all parts of the 
Empire. He had been branded as the servant of Mr. Chamberlain because of 
that, but he argued that it would be an all-round benefit if Great Britain gave 
Canada some return for its preference. It, however, was not Mr. Chamberlain 
that counted. He merely represented a great question. It was the future of 
the Empire which counted, and, as the greatest colony, naturally Canada should 
take the lead. Mr. Tarte went on to say, There is a great nation to the south 
ofus. They are there and weare here. They are there to stay, and 1 hope we 
are here to stay. Those of us who have been Ministers of the Crown, and may 
perhaps get there again, may perhaps tell you more about our dealings with the 
States than you know. Many leading Americans think that ultimately the 
Stars and Stripes will float over Canada. We must see that they won’t. The 
States are big enough without us. We are big enough without them. What- 
ever my shortcomings in office may have been, my dearest ambition has been 
to make this country independent of the United States in its transportation and 
commerce. Canada, he continued, could not become independent without 
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incurring heavy risks. The Americans would be sure to find some excuse for 
repeating the story of Panama. Canada was opposed to annexation and no 
Province more so than Quebec. Therefore, the proper policy was to remain in 
close touch with the Motherland—with their great market. It was a mistake 
to imagine that such closer union would infringe in any way upon their absolute 
freedom. The time had come for Canada to put her house in order and to 
make herself entirely independent of the United States. That should be done 
at once. His motto and that of Quebec was, ‘‘ Business is business.” 

The Hon. G. W. Ross, speaking at ‘Toronto, said : 

Does it not appear the proper thing, partly because of our Imperial relations 
and partly because of the extent of the British market, that we should direct 
our energies towards meeting its requirements rather than towards forming a 
treaty with a nation who has treated us with undoubted harshness in commercial 
matters, and on whose commercial goodwill we cannot depend ? 


It is impossible not to recognise that Canada is in earnest on 
this question, and not only for commercial but for political 
reasons. Nothing but the fiscal policy proposed by the Colonies, 
and now supported by a large party in England, can secure the 
political union of Canada and Great Britain, and so save the 
Empire from dissolution. 


AUSTRALIA 


One of the first acts of the new Federal Ministry was to invite 
Mr. Chamberlain to visit Australia and to expound to the people 
the great idea of preferential trade. The telegram sent by the 
Premier is worth reproducing, especially as it has been so mis- 
interpreted. 


Melbourne, December 30. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham. 


The Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and his colleagues, on behalf of 
the people of Australia, invite you to visit us at the earliest convenient oppor- 
tunity. We do not overlook the incessant demands made upon your time and 
strength by public duties in Great Britain, but conceive that this distant Con- 
tinent possesses a title to consideration as one of the intending partners in your 
proposed agreements for preferential trade. The issue is Imperial in every 
sense. You have powerfully advocted the special advantages of this policy in 
the chief centres of the Mother Country. The same convincing exposition is. 
desired here. No one could so effectively impress upon our citizens broad 
views of the beneficial influence of those closer commercial relations which it 
is your aim to establish between the several parts of the Empire, making for 
their development and the stability of the whole. You would also acquire 
personal knowledge of our resources and circumstances that must materially 
reinforce your policy, and promote its practical application in our case. The 
Preferential Trade Leagues in course of formation in Sydney and elsewhere 
would receive an immense impetus from your coming. We, therefore, 
earnestly urge upon you, asthe harbinger of commercial reciprocity between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies, the acceptance of this invitation, 
confidently assuring you an unanimous and enthusiastic welcome in all the 
States of Australia. 


DEAKIN. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, in acknowledging the invitation, said that 
at present he could best serve the cause by promoting it in this 
country, and that until he had secured the desired mandate he 
could not leave for a lengthened absence. At a future time, he 
he hoped not far distant, he might be able to avail himself of the 
invitation so generously given. The attempts of the Liberal 
Little Englanders to avoid the plain meaning of this correspon- 
dence have been very diverting. Mr. Deakin’s cable has been 
interpreted as a sort of despairing cry, “ Come over and help us 
or the cause is lost.” It means, of course, exactly the opposite. 
It is sent, “ on behalf of the people of Australia,” who, being in- 
tensely interested in Mr. Chamberlain’s “ mission of Empire,” 
would be glad to hear the missionary himself. Every one under- 
stands that it is vitally important for the Liberal Party to make 
light of Colonial feeling in favour of Preference. The Little 
Englanders may cordially dislike the Colonies, but they have, at 
the same time, a wholesome fear of the reflex influence of 
“Greater British” sentiment on English elections. They re- 
member the Boer War and what a nuisance the unanimous 
British sentiment of the Colonies was at that time. Tactics then 
and now are indeed very similar. Mr. Deakin has alluded to this 
subject in a recent interview. According to Reuter : 


Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier, in the course of an interview on the 
recent Federal elections expressed the opinion that the comments of the British 
newspapers on the subject were based on an imperfect understanding of the 
position here. 

He observed that the statements of the Anti-Chamberlain Press were either 
their own party interpretations of the results or were due to biased opinions 
telegraphed from Australia. It was, for example, entirely erroneous for one 
London paper to say that the result was dead against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. That policy was supported by the whole Ministerial party in Australia, 
by the majority of the Labour party, and by an influential minority of the 
Opposition. 

The statement that there was no whisper of any return for the advantages 
offered by Great Britain was absolutely incorrect. That return, Mr. Deakin 
said, was part of the Ministerial programme, which was endorsed by numbers 
of representative men besides those in the ranks of his own party. 

The Premier added that there was evidently great scope for the education 
of even the leading British newspapers on Australian politics, particularly on 
the meaning of the late elections. 


Mr. Deakin’s cable to the British Australasian is no less explicit : 


The Commonwealth Government and all the Governments of the separate 
States approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade proposals. 
Only the extreme section of the Free Traders are opposed to them, and an 


immense majority is assured for the new policy when it is put before the 
country. 
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Personally, I consider preferential tariffs an indispensable foundation of the 
Empire. 
Any one, therefore, who reads in a Little England Liberal paper 
that Australia is altogether apathetic or antipathetic on the ques- 
tion of Imperial trade preference, especially if such statements 
are cabled from Australia, should remember that they are not 
true, but only pleasing to the editor. 


The following table shows the distribution of Ministerialists, 
Oppositionists, Labour and Independent members in the new 
Australian House of Representatives : 


M. OQ: i i. Total. 
West Australia I = + = 5 
New South Wales . 4 15 7 as 26 
Victoria . 16 5 2 — 23 
South Australia 2 3 2 as 7 
Queensland 2 I 6 — 9 
Tasmania 2 I I I 5 

29 25 22 I 75 


New South Wales is against and Victoria for the Government, the 
Labour vote being predominant in Queensland and West 
Australia. The complete figures for the Senate are, seven Minis- 
terialists, fourteen Opposition, fourteen Labour, and one Inde- 
pendent. This fairly equal division of the House of Representa- 
tives between the three groups and the great strength of the 
Labour element in the Senate constitute a difficult situation. 
There seems to be noimmediate reason why Mr. Deakinshouldnot 
go on and prosper, as he is sure of considerable Labour support. 
A coalition between the Reid and Deakin parties is very unlikely. 
Another alternative has been suggested by the Times, that Mr. 
Kingston, late Minister of Customs, should take the Premiership, 
Sir George Turner remaining Treasurer, and Mr. Deakin coming 
to London as High Commissioner of the Commonwealth. The 
present situation is no doubt precarious, and Mr. Deakin will 
need all his seamanship to steer safely onwards. 

Lord Tennyson’s term of office as Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth has come to an end, and many mutual regrets 
have attended his departure. Lord Tennyson, it is pleasant to 
remember, found the salary attached to the office ample to 
maintain its dignity. He is succeeded by Lord Northcote, whose 
qualifications for this important position will not be questioned. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. Seddon has denied with some indignation the statement 
made in England that the Preferential and Reciprocal Trade Act 


beatin lind ARR giMnenn ie 7S. 
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of last year was hurried through at the fag-end of a session in 
fulfilment of a promise to Mr. Chamberlain. This statement 
belongs to the species to which we have already alluded. The 
Act was carried by a very large majority in the New Zealand 
Parliament, only a few members wishing to postpone the measure 
until next session in order to see the progress of the campaign in 
England. The motion to postpone was defeated by 52 to 16. 
Mr. Seddon had something to say about our English fiscal 
superstitions last month. Addressing his constituents at Hokitika 
he said: 

In advocating preferential and reciprocal trade with the Mother Country, 
reason and intelligence are fighting against a fetish, now antiquated and 
rotten, owing to altered circumstances. England, Scotland, and Ireland have 
been the breeding-ground for American workmen, who were banished from 
the land of their birth, owing to stupid home fiscal conditions, which favoured 
the selfish few, but which placed one out of every three British artisans, at 
65 years of age, dependent on public or private charity. Great Britain is the 
dumping-ground for surplus foreign goods and foreigners. With co-operation 
between the Mother Country and Colonies, New Zealand alone would give the 
Empire directly and indirectly a million more of trade. It is true that the 
manufactures of New Zealand are highly prosperous, notwithstanding a 
foreign trade invasion there, but in the colony a high revenue, and in some 
cases a protective tariff, exists, whereas the manufacturers in the Mother 
Country, with no power of retaliation, are helpless. Their case is hopeless 
unless a change is made. Those who think differently live in a fool’s paradise. 
If the Mother Country follows on colonial lines work would be more plentiful, 
wages higher, and present and further investment of capital in manufactures 
secure, and splendid returns thereon would be ensured. New Zealand, by the 
Act which has been passed, has done a little, but there is more to follow if our 
advances are not repelled. Leaders of those who in Great Britain oppose the 
change have admitted that thousands of our kindred at home are verging on 
hunger. To advocate continuance of conditions which ensured such results 
is heartrending and cruel. 

Mr. Seddon is not popular in certain English quarters. London- 
soaked wits have made merry over a rather unqualified statement 
of his concerning the balance of trade. Many little slips in the 
dismal science may be forgiven to Mr. Seddon’s sturdy British 
patriotism and the spirit and ability with ‘which for more than 
ten years he has presided over the fortunes of a go-ahead British 
colony. We cannot, however, quite agree with him in his recent 
interpellation on Chinese labour in the Transvaal. Every one 
fully agrees that the invasion of the pig-tail is a great misfortune. 
At the same time it has become necessary as a measure of last 
resort. Canada and Natal have declined Mr. Seddon’s invitation 
to a joint protest. Mr. Deakin, however, and Mr. McBride, 
the Premier of British Columbia, have responded sympatheti- 
cally. We cannot agree that the Premiers of the different 
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Colonies are not justified in thus expressing an opinion 
on a matter which, concerning closely the welfare of one Colony, 
concerns indirectly the whole Empire. Still the Transvaal knows 
its own business best, and most unprejudiced persons have now 
accepted the scheme of Chinese labour as a painful but necessary 
expedient. Mr. Seddon, on closer examination of conditions in 
South Africa, may possibly modify his own views on this question. 
Meanwhile he had a perfect right to express an opinion, and to 
invite others to join him! 


SOUTH AFRICA.—THE CAPE ELECTIONS 


The General Elections at the Cape, now in progress—the first 
since the war—ought to be watched with the deepest interest in 
England. The issue at stake is not simply local, it is Imperial in 
character. In other words, it is broadly the same issue which has 
just been fought out in the field. The weapons are votes, not 
bullets, but that is practically the only distinction. On the one 
side we have the friends of British supremacy and of a united 
South Africa; on the other the friends of something quite the 
reverse. It is the “height either of madness or of generosity,” 
as even Mr. Goldwin Smith has admitted, to permit ourselves, 
after we have won in the field, to be beaten at the polls. But it 
is the English way, and we may hope that a policy, which might 
appear to be ingeniously foolish, may turn out to have been 
subtly wise. All the same, it is very desirable on Imperial 
grounds that the Progressives should be returned with a working 
majority. Otherwise the cause of Federation may be indefinitely 
postponed and the white racial dissension throughout the sub- 
continent maintained and embittered. The first legislative act of 
a Progressive party in power would be one of electoral redistri- 
bution. Such legislation is required not only in British interests 
but in the interests of elementary justice. So long as the racial 
controversy persists, the British would then be in the political 
ascendant and the power of the Bond be proportionately 
diminished. Every friend of the Cape Colony and of South 
Africa will, however, look forward to the growth of a healthier 
political life, in which parties shall be based, not upon race, but 
upon legitimate differences of political views. At present this 
would seem a very distant ideal, though it is pleasant to notice 
that a Dutch colonist, actually a Mr. Kruger, is standing as a 
Progressive candidate for the division of Albert against Bond 
opponents. Mr. Albert Kruger spoke in Dutch in his constituency 
and was translated by «::n interpreter. “He was wearied,” he 
said, “of Bon1 domination.” So are a good many others, both 
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English and Dutch, who desire to see a free and progressive 
South Africa. 

The majority of the contested elections are fixed for the 1oth 
of this month. So far seventeen Bondsmen and seven Progres- 
sives have been returned where there was no contest. Thirty- 
three constituencies remained to be contested. Of these Grahams- 
town and Cape Town have been fought and won. In the former 
Dr. Jameson and his follower, Mr. Wood, have been returned, 
and Mr. Douglass, Commissioner of Public Works in the Sprigg 
Cabinet, rejected. It will be remembered that the controversy 
over the suspension of the Constitution created an unfortunate 
division in the Progressive ranks. Sir Gordon Sprigg and his 
Cabinet and a few private members made common Cause with 
the Bond, and there was the spectacle of a nominally Progressive 
Ministry kept in office by Bond support. Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
method of opposition to the suspension proposals was perhaps 
not calculated to make a subsequent reconciliation easy or pro- 
bable. Mr. Douglass was his most determined supporter. The 
rest of what was then the Sprigg party seem now to have fallen 
into line with the Progressive forces. Mr. Graham and Sir 
Pieter Faure, both Sprigg Ministers, have done so, and Mr. Frost, 
we understand, will work with Dr. Jameson if Sir Gordon Sprigg 
suffers defeat at the polls. Mr. Cartwright, one of Sir Gordon’s 
private supporters, is also a returned prodigal, and is now once 
more a member for Cape Town. The elections in the metropolis 
of the Colony were also fully satisfactory. The five Progres- 
sives, including that able and guileless anti-Mongolian, Mr. 
Jagger, have been safely returned. Perhaps the most exciting 
of all the remaining elections will be at East London, where Sir 
Gordon Sprigg fights for his political existence. Sir Gordon’s 
position, if returned, will be a problem even to himself. Dr. 
Jameson is now the recognised head of the party, and it is by no 
means certain that, having successfully organised the party, he 
will retire in favour of the “ old parliamentary hand.” 

The Chinese question has intruded into the Colony fight. The 
Bond has worked it in order to secure the native vote, which in 
several constituencies holds the balance. It was thought that the 
Bond had in the past rather favoured the idea of alien labour in 
order to give the Kaffir a needful lesson. Certainly many Dutch 
farmers are anything but opposed to the Chinese immigration, for 
that would divert to the farms a supply of sorely-needed labour. 
The Progressives have not differed from their opponents on the 
principle of Chinese labour. Dr. Jameson, has, however, declared 
against interference in the affairs of another colony, and has 
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shown his sense of the danger involved for the Cape in a large 
Mongolian invasion by drafting a Bill to secure the Colony 
against any possible injury. The Bond has carried its new-found 
affection for the native so far as to invite Mr. Tengo Jabavu to 
stand for the Assembly, and the editor of the Imvo is apparently 
going todo so. It is remarkable that any intelligent Kaffir should 
be taken in by these manceuvres. The Progressive outlook on 
the whole is favourable, though signs of disunion in the form 
of Labour candidates, Independent candidates and so forth have 
been too numerous. We believe, however, that Dr. Jameson has 
managed to import into his own party a fair measure of that 
solidarity which is never wanting to his opponents. The result 
is fraught with the most serious consequences to South Africa, 
and so to the Empire as a whole. 


The Labour Ordinance has passed its second reading in the 
Legislative Council and is now practically law. The arrival of 
the Chinaman is therefore only a question of time. It remains 
still to be seen whether the Celestial will be forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers for this very terrestrial work in the Transvaal, 
and whether when he does come he will fulfil all the expectations 
he has aroused. The Uganda railway was seriously embarrassed 
by the behaviour of its indentured Asiatic labourers, and the 
Transvaal may have difficulties of the same sort. Every one, 
however, will hope that the experiment may be a success, and 
that the services of the Chinese may before long be dispensed 
with altogether. That the present situation has grown acute is 
only too apparent from Lord Milner’s speech at Krugersdorp : 

The revenue was rapidly falling off, because the principal industry of the 
country was working at only half its strength. Nor could they now borrow 
except on ruinous terms. If the country was to have railways, roads, stock, 
&c., it must have money, which at present could only be got from the prosperity 
of the mines. When agriculture is sufficiently developed it becomes a source 
of revenue ; but money is wanted to develop it, and that can only come from 
the mines. Therefore the policy of the Government was to get the mines 
developed as fast as possible in order that the revenue derived from theni could 
be used to develop other sources of wealth that would last when the mines 
were exhausted. 


So severe is the depression in the Transvaal that a motion was 
down in the Legislative Council, though it was subsequently 
withdrawn, that the new Colonies should be entirely relieved of 
the Imperial war debt of thirty million peunds. It seems, on the 
whole, quite unlikely that either Lord Milner or the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will interpose any veto to the Labour Bill. 
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